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N. B. In the Introduction, all the calculations are in 
current money of the Iſland, excepting in the valuation of 
Negroes and Eſtates in the Britiſh Iſlands; and where 
ferling does not immediately ſucceed a ſum, that ſum is 
ſuppoſed to be of the currency of Jamaica, of — 
I. 140 make J. ioo ſterling. 
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Remarks upon the Cultivation of the Sucar-Canz, 
throughout the different Seaſons of the Year, and _ 
conſidered in a n Point of View; 


\ 


ALSO 


Obſervations and Reflections upon what would "cle be 
the Conſequences of an ABOLTITION of the 87 AVE= 
TRADE, and of the EManC1PATION of the SLAVES. 


By WILLIAM BECK E ORD, EN A 
Author of Remarks on the Situation of Negroes in Jamaica. | 
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Sine me, liber, Bit in urbem: : 
«© Hei mihi ! quod domino non licet ire tuo. 3 4 
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IN TWO VOLUMES. 
VOLUME I. 
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ae e GAS. 
The DUKE of DORSET, 


EARL of MIDDLESEX, &c. 


My LOD! 1 


VO UR Grace has 
given a very ſignal inſtance of con- 
deſcenſion and goodneſs, in per- 
mitting me to dedicate the follow- 
ing Work to that friendſhip which 
was the delight of my early days, 
the pride of my advancing years, 
and which has Ra a comfort to 
me in my preſent hours o 

A 3 cation 


4) ; 
cation and ſhame ;—of mortifica- 
tion, the conſequence of impruden- 
cies which I might have prevented, 

and of misfortunes which I could 
not foreſce ;—of ſhame, in preſu- 
ming to addreſs you from a place, 
in which the miſeries attached to it 
are too often conſidered, by the 
unfeeling, as the puniſhment of 
crimes, and the wages of guilt. 


Humbled as I am, and almoſt 
depreſſed to the loweſt condition of 


humanity, yet do I ſcorn to pay my 
court to the elevation of your Grace, 


when I have ſo much reaſon to ex- 
to] the compaſſionate virtues of the 
man. 2 


In you, my Lord! the world 
| beholds a ſtriking example of dig- 
nity - 


( | 
nity unſullied by pride, of bene- 
volence without oſtentation; and 
a rare inſtance of the moſt eaſy 
manners, and of the moſt refined 
accompliſhments of life, without 
the leaſt forgetfulneſs of what is 
praiſe-worthy and conſiſtent. 


Long may your Grace live a di- 
ſtinguiſhed ornament to that circle 
in which you were born to move! 
long live an object of imitation to | 
thoſe who wiſh to be pleaſing 
from urbanity of manners, and re- 
ſpectable from an unaffected good- 
neſs of heart! And may that ho- 
nourable ſtate into which you have 
lately entered with a Lady of beauty 
and worth, and under the moſt flat- 
tering auſpices, be productive of 

A 4 every 


E 
every comfort that can poſſibly e- 
ſult from the cement of confidende, 
from an unremitting ſtudy to con- 
ſiult, and to promote each other's 
; happineſs, and from a laudable am 
bition to exhibit a faithful picture 
of connubial fidelity, and domeſtic 


love | 
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Your Guucr's very faithful, 


Obliged, and grateful ſervant, 


W. Beckford. 


TLondon, 
February 3, 1790. 
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For my preſumption in intruding the 
following Work upon the patience of the 
Public, I have little to plead in my ex- 
cuſe, but the deſire of employing ſome 
hours, which would have been otherwiſe 
conſumed in ſorrow and deſpondency, in a 
manner pleaſing to myſelf, and inoffen- 
five to ſociety ; and in enforcing the ſitua- 
tion and the work of a claſs of people, who 
are now become the objects of legiſlative 
diſcuſſion ; and whoſe bonds it is the inte- 
reſt of every planter to make eaſy, and 
whoſe burdens. the duty of every writer, at 
all acquainted with their condition, to en- 
deavour to render light. 


For the digreſſions and reflections chat 
occaſionally aroſe in my mind, ſome apology 
ſhould certainly be made, on account of their 
too frequent recurrence and prolixity; but 

for 


(vi ) 
for them, and the errors and repetitions 


that may occur, I throw myſelf with con- 
fidence upon the liberal and the candid, 


/ who will make allowances, I doubt not, 
for ſituation, and who will overlook faults 


that my utmoſt care has not been able to 


remove. I have ſuffered many words to 


ftand, which to a nice ear may ſeem to be 
rather too contiguous, and which I in- 
tended, at the firſt peruſal, to eraſe; but as 
repetitions will ſometimes enforce, and on 
the other hand, will ſometimes weaken, a 
ſentence, I have therefore left them to abide 


a better judgement than my own. 


I am aware that too many egotiſms have 
found their way into the following pages; 
but as many of them are chiefly narrative, 
I do not know how they could have been 
with propriety avoided : and if any words 


' ſhall have occurred, that may appear to be 


too inflated for a paſtoral deſcription, I can 


only ſay that the fault is mine, if I have, 


for the elevated, miſtaken the bombaſt; and 


I ſhall conſider myſelf eſſentially obliged to 
thoſe 


fee; 

thoſe who may expoſe my errors, correct 
my faults, ſuſtain my weakneſs, and lower 
thoſe expreſſions that 1 appear to be too 
* 1 


It may be poflibly ſaid, FEM I hiv viewed 
the natural beauties of Jamaica through a 
partial medium, and that I have deſcribed 
them with a licentious pen; but in my 
Juſtification I ſhall take the liberty to ob- 
ſerve, that it was not my intention to de- 
ceive, and that I have only attempted to 
delineate what I have really ſeen, or what 
another, in the ſame ſituation, and with 
eyes unprejudiced, would likewiſe have 
beheld. As for the reflections that are in- 
terſperſed throughout the work, they aroſe, 
and I hope not always inaptly, from the 
ſituation of my mind, and the impulſe of 
the moment. 


In my account of the ſugar- cane, the 
deſcription of the ſeaſons, and the labours 
of the ſlaves, I have depended upon my 
own e unprofitable to myſelf, 
and 


are meant to apply to the better kinds, who 


( mi )) 
and not af 3 ſervice, I fear, to * 


Intereſts of others: and as I have argued 
from a conviction, and dran. the premiſes 


from a confeſſion of errors, it is a proof at 
leaſt that I have ſeen thoſe faults which I 
acknowledge, and from the correction of 
which I hope that others may reap more 
certain and early profit than Thave done. 


In ſpeaking of the treatment of negroes 
when confined by ſickneſs, my obſervations 


are tractable and obedient, and to thoſe 
-who are patients in hoſpitals that are well 
attended, Who are under the direction of 


-overſeers of humanity and judgement, and 


upon thoſe properties upon which a regular- 


bred doctor makes a part of the plantation 


eſtabliſnment. That the ſlaves upon eſtates 
of a different deſcription are not always 
properly attended, and neceſſarily provided, 
is · a. fact, however inſulting to the feelings, 
that cannot be well denied: but as a refor- 
mation in their private, as well as general 
N e has been for ſome years paſt 


proceed - 


* 


* * ) 


proceeding with a gradual ſtep, T am will. 
ing to exhibit the practice of the humane, 
as an example to the unfeeling ; and I am 
rather diſpoſed to ' attribute a common 
negle& to the indolence of cuſtom, than 

to a NY of e an 


The diſpoſitions fs many. negroes are 28 
very capricious, ſo hardened, and provoking, 
that the beſt tempers may be ſoured by con- 
tention, be inflamed by oppoſition, and be 
made ſevere by obſtinacy; and many people 
who have the command of ſlaves may have 
been apparently guilty of rigour, if not of 
cruelty, whoſe natures would rather have 
inclined them to forgive than puniſh: but 
the tricks that are conſtantly practiſed by 
the former, who are worthleſs and idle, are 
ſufficient to make their ſuperintendents ; 
cautious ; yet the infirmities to which they 
are ſubje ſhould likewiſe make them com- 
* and juſt. 


My Garin on the abolition of the 
flave-trade, or liberation of the negroes, I 
have unequivocally given; and as they are 
„ ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to che judgement of the Public, 
to that e deciſion I am n contented 
to appeal. 


It was my wiſb, as a confirmation of 
the fidelity of the ſcenes which I have at- 
tempted to delineate, to have introduced 
engravings from ſome particular views of 
the Iſland that were taken on the ſpot; 
and their accuracy cannot be ſurely doubted 
when I quote, as the artiſt, the reſpectable 


name of Mr. Robertſon, who (to _ 
rom the elegant expreſſion of a friend) 


.. — „ could reſtore 
« The ſummer's bloom, when ſummer bloomd 
no more.“ 


But for the failure of ſuch an intention, a 


reaſon too obvious may, alas ! be given. 


Of the pariſhes on the north fide of the 
Iſland, which, as I have been informed, 
are full of pictureſque beauty, I have been 
entirely filent, as I had not an opportunity 
to viſit them: and if I have not dwelt 


more at large upon the local charms of 


thoſe 


{bx 4 4 


thoſe with which I was acquainted, it has 
proceeded from an unwillingneſs to extend 
deſcriptions already prolix, and which 
may be more flattering to ſelf- love, than 
they will be found amuſing to others. 


A more minute account might have been 
given of the manners of the white people; 
but, as amongſt large maſſes there will be 
conſequently ſhadows, I did not wiſh to 
overcharge my picture with gloom; for, al- 
though among the higher claſſes of ſociety 
there are many characters that admit of 
brightneſs, yet the dregs of a community 
ought to be always left in their habitual 
darkneſs ; and of this order, below the me- 
chanic, and the attendant of the field, there 


are but too many, either reũident, or vagrant 
in the Iſland, 


For the melancholy reflections that ſo 
frequently occur in the following pages, 
ſome excuſe will be made, I truſt, by 
thoſe who may be generous enough to con- 
ſider my ſituation: and in this concluſion 


of 
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G 
of a long preface, I ſhould conſider myſelſ 


to be unjuſt, did I not bear a willing, as a 


pleaſing teſtimony to the attention and lcind- 
neſs I have experienced in this houſe, of 
humiliation and miſery; and which, in my 
days of proſperity, I might not have been 
able to purchaſe : but as I do not. with to 
remember the injuries I may have received, 
foam I likewiſe unwilling to forget (what- 


ever may have been faid to the et 


the obligations that I owe. 


„ 
February, 1790. 
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ADVERTISEMENT F. 


Tre following ſheets, reprinted from 
the Jamaica Almanack, with a few expla- 
natory obſervations excepted, are not meant 
to ſwell the ſize of the volume; but are 
merely introduced as particulars to which 
the reader may refer, who wiſhes to obtain 
any information reſpecting the preſent ſtate 


of the Iſland. | | 
IN TRO- 


Gai) - 


INTRODUCTION. 


JAMAICA, one of the richeſt jewels in 
the crown of Great-Britain, was diſcovered 
by Chriſtopher Columbus in 1493. In his 
ſecond voyage to the Weſt - Indies, he 
changed the name Jamaica to Saint Jago; ' 
which it retained during the time it con- 
tinued in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, 
upwards of 160 years. 


In 1654, Penn and Venables, being 
ſent by Cromwell with a force to attempt 
the conqueſt of Hiſpaniola, and having 
failed, directed their courſe to Jamaica, 
where they arrived in May, 1655; and the 
Spaniards flying before them, the conqueſt 
of the Iſland was ſoon atchieved. 
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GRAND DIVISIONS. of the ISLAND. 
MipprEsrx. 


Counties 1 SURRY. 


CORNWALL. 
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MIDDLESEX. 
The county of Middleſex contains about 
1, 305, 235 acres; and has 8 pariſhes, and 


15 towns or villages, viz. 5 


| Rector's | | 
Pais HES. Annual . ' | ViLLAGES. 
Stipend. | 
| © St, Jago gods 0 port Hender- 
St. Catharine . 300. J Spaniſh- ſon. 
town. Paſſage · ſort 


St. Dorothy , . | 200 
St, John 0 . 200 
St. Thomas in 74 fon 


Vals by 
Clarendon . . | 250 | - «+ -- . 8. 


Vero: ao RA te £4 Carliſle-bay. 
| Rio Nuevo. 
| Scott's Hall, 
St. Mary . , | 200 [Port Maria. a negro 
| : town. 
Salt Gut. 
| Laughlands. 


Old Harbour Market. 


Runaway- 


bay. 


St. Ann „ „ | 200 % , - 
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SAINT CATHARINE, St. Jago de la 
Vega, the county-town of Middleſex, and 
the metropolis of the Iſland, commonly 
called Spaniſh-town, ſtands in 187 1' north 
latitude, and 76* 45 weſt longitude, about 
a mile in length, and little more than a 
quarter of a mile in breadth; contains 
between 500 and 600 houſes, and about 
4000 inhabitants of all colours and deno- 
minations. This town is ſituate in a de- 
lightful plain, on the banks of the Rio 
Cobre, 13 miles from Kingſton, and 10 
from Port-Royal. It is the reſidence of 
the Commander in Chief: and here the 
Supreme Court of Judicature is held, four 
times in the year, viz, on the laſt Tueſ- 
days in February, May, Auguſt, and No- 
vember, and ſits three weeks. 


The village of Paſſage-fort is about fix 
miles from Spaniſh-town ; contains about 
12 houſes, and is a conſiderable bargua- 
dier, or ſhipping-place, for the pariſhes of 
A Catharine, St. Thomas in the Vale, and 

St. John. 

Port 


( 


Port Henderſon, about three miles from 
Paſſage-fort, and fix from Spaniſh- town, 
has of late grown into a conſiderable vil- 
lage, and greatly outrivals Paſſage- fort as 
a ſhipping-place for the adjacent pariſhes ; 
and, as veſſels can approach nearer to the 
wharf than at the former place, it is likely 
to preſerve the ſuperiority it has attained. 


In this pariſh there are 11 ſugar-planta- 
tions, 108 pens, and other ſettlements, and 
about 10, ooo ſlaves. 


SAinT DoRoTHY. The town of Old 
Harbour contains about 30 houſes ; ſeveral 
ſhips load there for Great-Britain, as the 
harbour is ſafe and commodious ; and there 
the Spaniards formerly moored their gal- 
leons. : 


There are in this pariſh 18 ſugar- plan- 
tations, 70 pens, and other ſettlements, 
and above 5000 ſlaves. 


SAINT THOMAS IN THE VALE con- 
tains upwards of 48 ſugar-works, 47 other 
_ ſettlements, and 8,800 ſlaves. | 
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ond Chapel contain about 10 houſes each. 
there is a chape! of eaſe, which gives name 


to the latter. 


other ſettlements, and 16,800 ſlaves. | 


however remarkable for a deſcent made 


xviii ) 


nnn The villages of the Croſs 


The pariſh- church is at the former; and 


In this pariſh are 78 ſugar-works, 200 


Vere. The village of Carliſle-bay, ſo 
called in honour of an Earl of Carliſle, for- 
merly Governor of this Iſland, does not 
boaſt of more than 12 or 15 houſes. It is 


here by Monſieur Ducaſſe, Governor of 
Hiſpaniola, with three ſhips of war, 23 
tranſports, and 1500 men, in June, 1694. 
On the 18th, Monſieur Ducaſſe anchored 
in the bay; and the next day, in the morn- 
ing, he landed between 1400 and 1500 
men, who proceeded to the attack of a 
breaſt-work, which Sir William Beeſton, 
then Governor of the Iſland, had cauſed to 
be thrown up haſtily, near the ſhore. Two 
hundred militia defended this poſt gallantly 
for 


* 


for a conſiderable time; but, finding they 
could not maintain it, retreated in good 
order, after killing ſeveral of the enemy, 
though with the loſs of ſome of their own 
officers. At this time, the arrival of ſome 
reinforcements of the neighbouring militia 
gave a turn to affairs; and the French were 


very ſoon obliged to retreat to their ſhip- 


ping, in which they ſailed to Hiſpaniola on 
the 24th of the ſame month, having loſt 
upwards of 700 men. On the part of 
the brave militia 100 were killed and 
wounded. 


There are in this pariſh 23 ſugar-works, 
136 other ſettlements, and 6,700 ſlaves. 


Saint Mary. The town of Port 
Maria conſiſts of about 2 5 houſes, 


The villages of Rio Nuevo and Salt-Gut 


have from 10 to 12 houſes each, chiefly 
inhabited by wharfingers and ſhop-keepers; 
and are, as well as Port-Maria, commo- 


dious ſhipping-places. ne 
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This pariſh contains 80 ſugar-works, 
120 other ſettlements, and 18, ooo ſlaves, 


SANT ANN, The town of St. Ann 
conſiſts of about 40 houſes, ſtraggling along 
the bay; which is an excellent harbour 
for ſhipping, being defended by a reef of 
rocks that ſtretches almoſt acroſs its en- 

trance. 8 


The villages of Laughlands and Run- 
away-bay are ſo ſmall as ſcarcely to deſerve 
that name. | 


In this pariſh there are 42 ſugar-plan- 
tations, 188 other ſettlements, and above 


16,000 ſlaves. 


The whole number of ſettlements, flaves, 
cattle, and the annual produce of the ſugar- 
eſtates, in this county, are ; —ſugar- plan- 


tations, 323, which produce annually 


29,000 hogſheads; other ſettlements, 922; 
negroes, 87, 100; cattle, 75,000, 


SURRY. 


„ 


THE county of Surry contains 672, 616 


acres ; and has ſeven pariſhes, and 12 towns , 


and villages, viz. 


Rector's 
PARIS HES. Annual 
Stipen d. 
Kingſton - | 250L. 
Port Royal. | 200 
St. Andrew 200 
St. David. 100 
St. Thomas in 
the Eaſt | 2359 
Portland . . | 100 
5 
St. George 5 $6 


| 


Towns. VILLAGES» 
Kingſton r BIR 
Port- Royal 
. o . 8 Halfway- tree. 
CC 
Morant-ba) | 
Port Morant F Bath. - 
|C Manchioneal, 
Titchfield [Moore, a ne- 
Annotto- bay. 
. I Charles-towna 
| negro town. 


| 


KincsToN. The town of Kingſton 
was founded in the year 1693, when the 
repeated deſolations, by earthquake and 
fire, had driven the inhabitants from Port- 


Royal. 


It extends a mile- from north to 


ſouth, and about as much from eaſt to 
welt, on the harbour. It contains about 
3000 


' 


xxii 


2000 houſes, beſides negro- houſes and 
warehouſes. The number of white inha- 
bitants is about 8000; of free people, of 
colour, 1500; and of Raves: about 14,000. 
It is the county-town, where the aſſizes are 
held, in January, April, July, and October, 
and laſt about a fortnight. 


This pariſh contains no ſugar- planta- 
tions, and only 20 ſettlements, which are 
e | 


ber b The village of Half- 
way- tree, about two miles and a half from 
Kingſton, contains no more than 16 or 18 
houſes. There is a genteel new room 
here, where aſſemblies are frequently held. 


In St. Andrew are 25 ſugar-eſtates, 129 
other ſettlements, and 12, ooo ſlaves. 
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PorxT-Royar. The town of Port- 
Royal, once a place of the greateſt riches 
and importance in the Weſt-Indies, is now 
reduced, by dos calamities, to three 

ED | ſtreets, | 
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ſtreets, a few lanes, and about 200 houſes. 
It contains the Royal navy-yard, for hea- 
ving down and refitting the King's ſhips; F 
the navy-hoſpital, and barracks for a regi - 
ment of ſoldiers. The fortifications, which 
are very extenſive, being in excellent or- 
der, and having been lately ſtrengthened 
with many-additional works, it may be ſaid 
to vie, in point of ſtrength, with any fortreſs 
in the King's dominions. 


This pariſh has three ſugar-works, 21 
other ſettlements, and about 2, 300 ſlaves. 


Sainr Davip. The village of Yallah's 
Bay conſiſts only of a few ſcattered: houſes 
near the church. Big © 4 


The pariſh contains 11 ſugar-works, 
55 other ſettlements, and about %% 
ſlaves. 


SAINT THOMAS IN THE EAST. Bath, 
remarkable for the ſalubrity of its waters, 
| contains not more than 18 houſes. 


Morant- 


( 


Morant-bay, a very conſiderable ſhip- 
ping- place, has above 50 e and is 
rapidly enlarging. | 
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Port Morant is alſo a conſiderable vil- 
| lage, and has a fine deep nn 
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There are in this pariſh 188 ds, 
130 other ſettlements, and 29,000 flaves. 


PorRTLAND. Port Antonio, or Titch- 
field, has a moſt excellent harbour for 
ſhipping; but does not contain more than 
30 houſes. 
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Manchioneal harbour is capacious and 
ſecure; and the pariſh 1s ſettling very 
faſt. 


os 


In this large pariſh are only 69 ſugar- 
works, 97 other ſettlements, and 10,300 
ſlaves. 


SAinT Grone, the laſt pariſh in this 
county, It has no town or village but 
Annotto- 


( XXV ) 


| Annotto-bay, a barguadier, or ſhipping- 
place; and a negro,. or maroon town, 
called Charles- town. 


There are 19 ſugar-works, 88 othe® 
ſettlements, and 5,800 ſlaves. 


In the whole county of Surry are 350 
ſugar- works, 540 other ſettlements, 75,600 
flaves, and about 20,000 cattle. 


CORNWALL. 


_ xxvi ) 


1 


OR NW AI I. 


THE county of Cornwall contains 


1,522,149 acres; has five pariſhes, and 10 
towns or villages, viz. _ | 


PARISHES. 


* 


— — 


Weſtmoreland 


Hanover . 
St. James 


Trelawny . . 


St. Elizabeth. 


*} 


Rector's 


Annual 


Stipend. 


Towns, 


li 


VIiLLAGES. 


Black River 
| { Savanna - la- 


8 town. 
Lucea. 
Montego- bay. 
Martha Brae 


| Falmouth 


Lacovia : [ 


g 


Mar, county 


« 
-4 


Accompong, "of 
| negro town. 


| 


Trelawny, a ne- 


gro town. 


SAINT ELIZABETH. The town of 
Lacovia does not contain more than 20 
houſes, Here the quarter- ſeſſions and 
petty court for the pariſh are held. 


Black-River has about 50 houſes, and a 
fine bay for ſhipping. 


This 
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This pariſh hk 31 ſugar-works, 190 
other ſettlements, and 16,000 ſlaves. 


WISTMORELAN D. Savanna-la-Mar 1 


the county- town, where the aſſize-courts 


are held for the county of Cornwall, the laſt 
Tueſdays in March, June, September, and 
December. It has lately been ornamented 
by an elegant court-houſe, and contains 
about 100 other houſes. 


In this pariſh are 89 ann 106 
other eſtates, and 18,000 flaves. 


| Hanoves. Lucea boaſts of one of the 
ſecureſt harbours in the world, and contains 
about 40 or 50 houſes. 


There are 81 fra a 65 other 
ſettlements, and near 16,000 flaves in 
Hanover. 


SAINT James. Montego - bay, the 
capital of this pariſh, and, next to Kingſton, 
the moſt flouriſhing town in the Iſland, 

contains 


(vii) 


contains above 3 50 Houſe ; and carries on 
a very confiderable commerce with Great- 
Britain, and our remaining colonies in 

North America. The harbour is capacious; 
but rather expoſed to the north winds, 
which, at certain times in the year, blow 
with great violence. 


In this pariſh are 70 ſugar-plantations, 
70 other ſettlements, and 27,000 ſlaves. 


TxELAwny, The towns of Martha- 
Brae and Falmouth contain each about 80 
houſes. 


| This pariſh has 69 ſugar-eſtates, near 
90 other ſettlements, and about 16,000 
ſlaves. 


In the whole county of n aro 
388 ſugar-plantations, 561 other ſettle- 
ments, above 93, ooo ſlaves ; the produce in 
ſugar, about 67,000 hogſheads; and about 
69,500 cattle. 
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A GeNnERAL STATE of the whole Is AND. 


| gugar Other Produce . 8 
Counties. ab A Slaves. {Hhds, of Cattle. | 
ments. . 


Middleſex | 323 917 | 87100 | 31500 73000 


Surry . 1 359 | 540 | 75600 | 34900 | Boooo | 
Cornwall . | 388 | 561 90000 | 39900 | | 69500 


—_— 


Total | 1061 | 2018 255700 | 105400 424500 


It hound be here obſerved, that, where. 
two hogſheads of ſugar are made, there is 
at leaſt one puncheon of rum; but the pro- 
portion has been of late years more con- 
ſiderable: the quantity of the latter will 
therefore be 52,700 puncheons. 


Twenty pariſhes, 36 towns and vill 
lages, 18 churches and chapels, and about 
23,000 white inhabitants. 


Note. The duty upon fagat it IS 125, „ 


cwt. and a 4 per cent. on the amount 
of that duty. 48 


The duty upon rum is 45. per gelle. 8 
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The average weight of a hogſhead of 
ſugar, at the King's beam, is about 12 cwt. 


A puncheon of rum, at the King's beam, 
contains from go to 100 gallons, 


A comparative View of the PROPERTY, and 
Produce of SuGAR, in this Iſland, in the 
years 1768 and 1786. 


in. ©; in 
1786 — 
— } — 


350 170 
3490 291 00]390 


7560c In 166g00 


* 4 
ooo 5477 51695 


From the above ſcheme it appears, how 
conſiderable has been the increaſe of ſugar- 
eſtates, and conſequently of produce, of 

negroes and cattle, in eighteen years: and in 
the ſame portion of time, if proper encou- 

ragement were given, they might be aug- 
mented in a threefold proportion. 


Valuation 


' (, anal 


Viduaew of Wange ** Rara i 
the Britiſh Iſlands. How 
450,000 Negroes, at £.50 per head — 225500,000 


The land that is cultivated by theis labour, | i 
with the — &e. may be RY 45,000,000 


Waſte lands, towns, and koakle — — 2,500,000 


— 


Fo 79,000,000 


The common Valuation of an EsTAT E. 


* 2 
„ N 


Cane land (the canes upon it va- | | 
lued is | EW Dat 220. ſterl. per acre; 


ts — — 22 ditto. 
_—_— ee and young 19 ditto: 
Paſture land — 8 ditto. 
Wood land— — 4 ditto. 
Proviſions ann — — 14 ditto. 
Negroes — — 57 ditto. 
Mules— — — 22 ditto. 
Steers — — 10 ditto. 
Breeding cattle, &c. — 85 ditto. 


Works, water, carts, c. — from 7 to 10, ooo. 


If a planter would wiſh to leaſe his eſtate 
for a number of years, his income would 
be large if he could get only 10d. ſterling a 

b 2 day 


day for his negroes (che loſs made good), 


without requiring any * for his land or 
works. | * f / | 


LIST of the principal OFF ICERS, &c. 


with their Salaries. 


Lieutenant-Governor and Commander in 
Chief, C. 5000 currency, or . 3571 85.64d. 
beſides which, he has a houſe in Spaniſh- 
town, a pen, or a farm, adjoining ; and a 
polink, or mountain for proviſions : : a Se- 
cretary, an Under- Secretary, and a Domeſtic 
* | 


The Honourable the Council conſiſts of 
a Preſident and ten Members. | 


Clerk, £.270, Chaplain, £.100, Uſher | 
of the Black Rod, and Meſſenger, £.250. 


The Honourable the Aſſembly, of F orty- 
three Members, one of whom is choſen 
Speaker. 


Clerk, 


> 
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Clerk, £.1000, Chaplain, C. 1 50, Meſ- 
ſenger, C. 700, * L. 140, Printer, 


L. 200. 


The number of MzmBeRs returned by 
each Pariſh and County. 


Mipplzskx, 17. SURRY, 16. ne 10. 


tract. 
— 


St. Catharine 3 Kingtton 3[St. Elizabeth — 2 
St. Dorothy — 2jPort-Royal — 3|Weſtmoreland 2 
St. John — 2|St. Andrew — 2[|Hanover — 2 
St. Thomas in the [St. David — 2JSt. James — 2 

Vale — 2|St. Thomas in the [Trelawny — 2 
Clarendon — 2| Eaft — 2 
Vere ——  2|Portland 2 
St. Mary — 248t. George — 2 

2 


St. Ann 2 


Tux Hicny Couxr of CHANCERY. 


Chancellor (Governor for the time being) ; 


twenty - five Maſters in ordinary, and 
twenty Maſters extraordinary ; a Regiſter, 
and Clerk of the Patents; — at Arme, 
and Mace- bearer, 


THe Couxr of Vice ADMIRALTY 
has a ſole Judge, Judge Surrogate and 
3 Com- 
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Commiſſary, King's Advocate, Principal 


Regiſter, Marſhal, and a Deputy Marſhal, 


TRE CouvrRT or ORDINARY. Ordi- 


nary (the Governor for the time being), and 
a Clerk. | 


THE SUPREME CouRT or JUDICA» 
TURE has a Chief Juſtice, C. 120, and 
fixteen Aſſiſtant Judges; Attorney- Gene- 
ral, C. 400; Clerk of the Courts, C. 100; 
Clerk of the Crown, J. 350; Solicitor for 
the Crown; thirty- three Commiſſioners 
for taking Affidavits; a Provoſt Marſhal 
General, and eight Deputies; eighteen Bar- 
riſters, beſides the Attorney-General and 
Advocate - General; and upwards of ong 
hundred and twenty practiſing Attornies at 
Law. 15 | | 
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Fox rs, FoRTIFICATIONS, and Pus- 
Lic BuiLDINGs,. with the OFFICERs 
eg. to the ſame. 


3 The r in 
Chief, and the Members of the Couneil 
and of the Aſſembly. | 


And a Clerk, £ 150. 


Superviſor, and Inſpector- General of the 
Public works, L. 700. 


Engineer, and Surveyor of the Harbours, 
L. 182 10s. 


Superintendents of Forts, two; one for 
Windward, and one for North ſide. 


Orrierks of Pok Ts. 
Mid przszx, Fort Augnſta — 1 Captain, C. 182 105. 


1 Lieutenant 91 


Gunner and Storekeeper, 


Apoſile's Batter; . 2 Captain, 
Henderſon's Battery —— : —— 


Johnſton? s Battery — — — 
Small's Batter; 


b 4 Poſt 
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Poſt at Sixteen mile Walk — Commandant, I Lieut, 
rs 8 1 St. — 10 aptain. 
Fort Haldane, St. Mary” 3 1 | 2 Lieut, 
Salt-Gut Battery, St. Mary's 1 — 1 
Oracabeſſa Fort, St. Mary's = 1üꝛ | 
St. Ann's Fort— — 1kL.— 2 
Fort Columbus, Dry Harbour 1 — 1 — 
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i Fort William, St. Ann's — LC on 
1 | 
| Town Gully Batteries, St. Ca-J 1 

. — 5 — F e 


— 
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SURRY, Fort Charles, Port- Royal, Governor, C. 657. De- 


* 
1 
L 
{ | : 
x1 
? 


— — 
5 Tu 


j puty Gov. FL. 109 10s, 
1 1 Lieut: £.82 25. 6d, 
Maſter Gunner. 
Rock Fort — 1 Captain, C. 182 107% 
SET 2 Lieutenants. 
F ſ Captain Commandant. 
= Firſt Fort Major, Second 
8 Fort Major. . 
© © Eaſt's Battery — 1 Captain, 3 Lieuts. 
S |} Hall's Battery — 1 | | 2 — 
75 Wallen's Battery — u — 2 
2 Moore's Batter; —⁊ — 2— 
Fort George, Port Antonio I T; 182 107. 
1 Lieutenant. 


Ferry Fort and Works — 1 Captain. 


Fort Dalling, Rocky Point — 1xyq — 1 Lieut. 
Pera and Bowden-hillBatteries, 

St. Thomas in the Eaſt J eee 
Whydah Battery, Portland — 1 —— 122 
Fort Richmond, Portland — 1 —— 12 
Annotto- bay Fort — — { 

: |  CornwaLlls 
_ 


Cox xwa LL, Fort Dalling,Tre- In B Cap tain, EY IE ic | 
lawn _ —— | 55 
Martha 1 Fort — Firſt and Se · 
cond Lieutenants. 


port . Weſtmoreland — 1 Captain, 1 Lieut. / 
Fort Dalling, Weſtmoreland 1 
Fort Frederick, St. James I 
Fort George, St. James  — 1! 1 — 


Fort Charlotte, Lucea — 1 ——— C. 182 105. 
| 1 | 1 Lieutenant. 


Davis's Coveaↄ r— 1 Captain. 
Green-Ifſland Fort —— 1 
Savanna-la-Mar Fort „ 


1 Lieut, 

- 1 Capt. en ſe- 
cond, 2 Lieutenants. 

or Fort — 1 Captain, t Lieut, - 


PosT-Roaps e the Iſland. 


| | "_ Side Poſt Road to Lu- ] North Side Poſt-Road to 


cea. 1 Montego- bay. 
r e 
SIS S | __ v & |* 
333? EZ 
2218 9 51 ES 
Kingſton to JA 8 EA Kingſtonto {435 
Spaniſh-town — | 13 13 Spaniſh-town — 13 0 13 
Old Harbour — | 12 | 12 {|Rodney-hall — | 12 | 28 
Clarendon —— | 12 37 Salt Gut— | 28 | 53 
Lambeth —— | 37 | 74 [White River — | 16 69 
Lacovia «+ | 13 | 87 St. Ann's 14 | 83 
Black River — | 13 | 100 [Rio Bueno —— | 20 | 103 
Parker's bay 10 | 110 [Martha Brae — | 17 | 120 
Savanna-la-Mar | 14 | 124 Montego. bay 25 | 145 
Lucca ——| 25 149 | 


North Side Poſt-Road to Po indward Poſt-Road to Port. 
Maria. land. 
5 9 
12 IS E 333 2 
3332 33382 
* TE Rigg 3782 
Kingſton to n 8 {5 Kingſton to f 8 f 
Annotto-bay —-| 3e | 30 [Vallah's. bay — 20 | 20 
Port Maria — | 15 | 45 [Petersfield —— | 6 | 26 
$ Morant-bay — | 31 
Port Morant harb. | 
Bat | 44 
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The Poſt ſets out from Kingſton/to | 


Windward, at 12 o'clock, noon | 
North Side, at afternoon þ Saturdays. 
South Side, at 6. - evening 55 


N. B. The bags for Salt Gut, Port Maria, 
Annotto- bay, Buff- bay, Titchfield, and 
Port Antonio, depart with the Windward 
Poſt. : 


# 


A Poſt ſets out from Kingfton to Spaniſh» 
town on Mondays, Wednefdays, and Fri- 
days, at 7 o'clock in the morning, and 
from thence to Kingſton at 2 in the after= 
noon of the ſame days. 
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A Table of the RaTes of Pos r AOR in 
Jamaica. 


Diſt. not exceeding] Above 60 to 100 Above 100 to 200 
60 Engl. Miles. Engl. miles. | Engl. miles.” * 


.. 4. Pal. d. Na. d: "Hyd. 
Single Letterſo 7 or 1 %o 74 or 1 ſt 3 or 2 


| | | 
Double —— [1 3 2 5 3 2 | 104 3 


i 


Treble —=ſ1 3 2 l 10 3 [2 6 4 


Ounce —|1 10} 3 2 6 4 Þ 9 6 


And in proportion for eyery additional 
punce weight. 5 


Seventeen packet · boats are employed in 
carrying the mails between Falmouth and 
the Weſt-Indies. 8 984 


Theſe mails are made up at, and diſ- 
patched from, the General Poſt=Office in 
London, the firſt and third Wedneſday in 
every month; and the packet- boats gene- 
rally ſail from Falmouth the Sunday or 
Monday following. 
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A Table of the FRES of the GovERNOR's 
SECRETARY. 


For every commiſſion of General to ſerve in the C. 1. d. 
Militia of this Iſland — 30 © 
For every commiſſion of Colonel — 210 
— I ieutenant- Colonel — 15 15 
— - Major 11 © 
— | — Captain ——— - 5 10 
= — — Lieutenant — 2 15 
Enſign — 2 15 
- } © — Adjutant o—— 2 15 
— Deputy Adjutant, or 
Quarter-Maſter General 2 15 
+ For every commiſſion of Quarter-Mafter —— 2 15 © 
J. — - Barrack - Maſter Ge- 
neral, and of DeputyBarrack-Maſter General, 
each — — 
For every eommiſſion of Muſter-Maſter Gene- 
ral, and of Deputy Muſter-Maſter General, 


Sack —— — * — 


For every commiſſion of Aide - de-Camp to ag | 
Commander in Chief —— 
For every commiſſion of Aide- de- Camp to any : 
General of Militia 
For e commiſſion of Captain of a Fort 
E — — Lieutenant of a Fort 
——— warrant, or appointment of Quarter 
Gunner of a Fort 
For every commiſſion of Iſland Engineer — 
— — — — Armour — 
. Privateer's commiſſion 
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„ 
The Harbour-Maſter of Kingſton . ——— 10 0 0. 
Every other Harbour-Maſten— — 2 15 0 
An Interpreter of any foreign language — 2 15 
A judge Advocate General. 5.1050. 
A Deputy Judge Advocate General  .—— . 5 10 0' 
Phyſician or Surgeon General - 81 0 
An order to a Miniſter to publiſh in church, a 2 
perſon's intention to apply for a private Act 2 15 o 
A preſentation to a benefice 10 0 0 
A Surveyor's commiſſion(kapymm — 10 0 0 
An order for ſurpluſage land  ——— 5 0 o 
A fiat for land on the Quit-Rent Act — 5 10: 0 
Each ſpecial order for land ——— — 5:0 o 
Every common order for land — 0.0 
An order for foot land in Titchfield — 2 18 
Every fiat for land — 2 10 0 
Letters of preference to an eſcheet — 10 o © 
Every fiat on letters of preference for an eſcheat 5 o © 
Every fiat for a writ to ele& a Coroner — 5 0 6 
Every leave of abſence to Members of his 3 
Majeſty's Council — — 5 o © 
Each foreign let-paſs — , 0 0 
Every patent of naturalization — 12 10. 0 
Every warrant for a pilot — — 5 o 
Every commiſſion of Cuſtos Rotuloram — 20 © © 
Magiſtrate or Juſtice of 
the peace, when by writ of aſſociation, but | 
not otherwiſe — 6 0 
= The commiſſion of Chief Juſtice of the Grand 
| Court — 50 0 © 
The commiſſion of Aſſiſtant Judge of the Grand 
Court, when by writ of W but not 
o © 


| The 


| LES 


The commiſſion of Aſſiſtant Judge, or Juſtice 4. 4 
for the Surry- and Cornwall Aſſize Courts, 
when by writ of affociation, but not other- 
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1 wiſe — — — 10 oO 8 
The commiſſion of Chief Juſtice of Common 47 7 
_ Pleas — | — ee % '. 00 
The. commiſſion of Aſſiſtant Judge of Common 
Pleas, when by writ of aſſociation, but not ; 

otherwiſe — mo —1 8 9 
The commiſſion, or appointment of a Maſter 
in ordinary in Chancery — % 6 
The commiſſion, or appointment of a Maſter 
extraordinary in Chancery 15 © 0 
The commiſſion, or appointment of Superin- hes 
tendent of Maroons — — 20 0 06 
Flags of truce — — — 20 0 0 
— OO —äõ—E4mä. 


A Table of the LE AL Fees paid at the 
reſpective Offices for Entering and Clear- 
ing VESSELS. 


4. 
1 
17 
14 
111 
25 $1 
15-01 
FEES | 
1 p 
* 
1814 
5 
FA 
146 
Ber 
{ * 4-4 
Tre 
, 9 1 
1 


To the CoLLECTOR. 


ä 
— 2 ＋ 
* 2 
— W. 
2 — 


For entering or clearing each ſloop or Fe 1. 4. 
ſchooner, trading to and from this Iſland, - 
having a cargo on board, regiſtering the 
company of ſuch veſſels, granting permit 
to load or unload, and for all other ſervices 
reſpecting ſuch entrance or clearance, not | 
hereinafter mentioned — 1 10 © 


Ted 


4. 


( alli 


. 4. „ 

For every brig, ſnow, bark, or ſhip — 2 10 o 
For a new regiſter!a— — 2 0 0 
For endorſing a regiſter 0 12 9 
For each coffe contents for coflcexpertedto 1 ed 
Great-Britain -. o—— 10 7 6 


For each certificate to cancel bonds for all or 
ſuch part of the cargo as may be required o 12 6 
For cancelling, by — each bond 3 


o 5 © 
For a bill of ſtoresk-⸗w — mom 0 3 6 
For a poſt entry — —— 9 6 
For long · boat papers — 0 7-6 
For entering or clearing a drogger, rrery ſer- | 
vice included 22 23S 
For entering into the non-enumerated bond © 2 6 
For every Iſle- of- Man bond —.. 06 


To the Cour TROT LER. 


One third of * ſums above ſpecified, except for coffee 
certificates, for which he is en titled to receive the ſame 
fee as the Collector. 


To the SECRETARY. 


For entering each veſſel, taking the bond, 1. . 
granting certificate to the naval officer, alſo Ke 
adminiſtering the oath reſpecting the carry- 
ing flaves from this Iſland, and all other ſer- 
vices — 0 
For the let- paſs and A0 each veflel —. o 15 © 
For every fort-paſs — 8 2 6 


( xliv ) 


For every drogging-paſs, to regular droggers C. s. d. 

only, to be taken out every fix months 1 2 6 
For each ſhip's regiſter | 
For entering each proteſt 
For taking out each proteſt — 0 12 


To the NAvAL OFFICER. 
For entering all veſſels from Great-Britain and 
Ireland, 'examining and recording certificate 
that bonds are given according to the Act of 
Navigation, and examinin & all. cockets, 
bills of ſtores, and certificate of the freedom 
of the ſhip; and taking an account of the 
ſame, together with all goods that are liable 
to duty; and certifying the ſame, with the 
marks, numbers, and packages, to the Col- 
lector and Receiver General; and making 
out quarterly liſts of the ſame, to his Ma- 
jeſty's Board of Trade 2 10 0 
For clearing all veſſels, as above — 2 0 0 
For entering all veſſels from North America | 
and the Spaniſh main, in the ſame manner 
as above — © 5. ® 
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For clearing ditto as above — 110 © 
For clearing all veſſels trading round the Iſland o 2 6 
For a plantation bond, certificate of ditto to 

the Collector, and cancelling ſame — 1 15 74 
For endorſing a regiſter „ 
For ſigning under ſeal of office, and recording | 

a new regiſter — — 115 0 
For a warrant of ſurvey, return, and recording 115 72 


* 


55 To : 
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ſions on board, one half of the above 


( * 


To the Receiver Genzaas. 
4. * 4. 
For « entering or clearing all veſſels whatever, 

having a cargo on board from & foreign 

voyage, Or going on one, every ſervice in- 
_ cluded — 
For each drogger, entering and clearing —— 
For every bond required by law — 


To the LAND atid TiDe SURVEYOR. 


For every veſſel entering of clearing, having a 


cargo on board (droggers ü , every WT 

ſer vice included — | — 8 10 G 
To the Office of WaiTzr and SEARCH ER. 
For each veſſel; and in full of all ſervices — 0 10 © 


N. B. For veſſels ceurigg bt in ballaſt 
with only the neceffary ſtores and provi- 


fees are to be paid; and as" t& all veſſels 


: | paſſing from a port of entry, to ahy other 
port or place in this Iſland, in order to un- 


load or compleat their diſcharge; and take 
Vol. I. c a 
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On every ton of caſk or bottled beer, ale, or 
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Other Do UTIES 8 at 8 
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2 

On every nomad imported into the Tſland, 107. . No 
and on the ſale, 20s. — — 1 100 
The duty of gunpowder on all veſſels coming 
from any place to the northward of the 
Tropic of Cancer —— per ton +0: 1 
Ditto on ditto from the ſouthward of ke 

Tropic of Cancer, c once in 1 every year only, 

per ton 0 1 
Tonnage- duty on ditto — per 8. "$:: 6 


OS We rote 14D + ac «+ — 


A Tavis of rr to "Whig the 
WHARFAGE and STORAGE Law. of 


1784 refers. en eee 
For each anvil. — 1 — 2 6 
For every dozen of hoes, bills, and axes; looſe o 7% 

barrel of tar and pitch — 0 72 

barrel of beef, pork, and flout— 0 5 

| barrel of herrings — 0 72 

— bag of feathers — — 0 72 
— — bag of ginger, under 100 weight —- 0 4 

—ĩꝛ bag of pimento ——— 00 72 
— — ſmall bale, 200 lb. and under — 1 3 
middling bale, from 200 to 400 lb. 2 6 

very large bale | — * O0 
ſmall beaufſct!t!i. . enprnnnn 2 6 
2 large ditto — — 5 0 
e For 
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— — ito, if large 
e——_—_—_ Cheſt of drawers 


— pour boxes of f 
— four packs of pu 
— caſe of 


— — large ditto 
— — large ditto 


For every butt 
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ditto, above 500 Ib. 
n— fy caſes of pickles 
fize, from 1s. 3d. to 


— ſeroon, or bag of cocoa 


— — churn cheſt of cheeſe 
eight cheeſes not in 
— — four ſmall tubs of cheeſe 


— — two large tubs of ditto 
- cerate of earthen-ware, 
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„ 4. # 
55 —— end wa 
d from 7d to — — 0 5 0 
ö — cable, according to ſize, from 108. | 
; to —— — 110 0 
—— coach n. . 
2 chariot — — i 0 0 
—— — — 01; 0 
2 — — copper or iron boiler, from 28. 6d. to © 7 6 
3 a———_—_—_——— ch unpacked — 0 0 72 
74 -- chairs in bundles — 
71 — COnch — — &--2 6 
wt ——— Corner-cupboard, according to fize, 
6 from 18. 3d. to — o 3 9 
3 three pieces of crocus, or oſnabrug, „„ 
looſe — — 8 7+ 
0 — bag of cotton and ſhipping — 0 1 3 
0 caſk of bottled liquor — 0 13 
o ſmall caſk of nails — 
6 — large caſkofditto — =— 0 1 3 
74 carriage. gun, 4 and 6 poun — 5 8 
3 All above, — o 10 © 
. —— d — — = 6 
6 . tierce of earthen- ware 1 3 
3 r hogſhead of ditto — 2 6 
A ——— hogſhead of im — — & x 10% 
74 —— barrel, half barrel, or keg of gun- | 
3 powder —— — O 10 0 - 
72 grapple — — 0 1 3 
72 55 grindſtone, if ſmall — 0 0 71 
72 1 5 —— Citto, if large — — 413 
74 5 ä hogſhead of beer, rum, bread, or _. 
Bega 7 molaſſes — — 3 


= . wharfage, ſtorage, weighing, and 
C3 Far 


O 
— 
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— — four ſmall ditto 


——— bundle of mats - 
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For every thouſand of wood hoops ſtored 

— eight hade — 
hide 1 
—— hearth 
harrow 
— hamper, if ſmall 
—— Citto, if large —— 
—— dozen of iron pots, looſe 
iron weight of 561b. 

—— jar of oil, from 3d to 
=—— two cooper's jointers 


two kegs of paint, if large 
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— fo kegs of vinegar, tallow, tripe, 
bread, groats, peaſe, and ſtarch — 


——— {ect of lead — 
bundle of ladles 

» thouſand feet of lumber 
m=— marble ſlab, from 2s, 6d. to 


—— thouſand feet of mahogany plank, 


Mabs, or ſquare timber 


—— mill-caſe, common ſize 
— ditto, if large 
- mouth-piece - — 
dozen of ox-bows 
——— plough — — 
plate for furnace-mouths 
ſix pots and drips 
large box of pipes 
ſmall ditto 
- puncheon of rum, for landing, wharf. 
age, ſtorage, gauging, and ſhip- 
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* 8 | 4. 4, the 
For receiving and delivering empty puncheons, TY 
each — 7 90 71 
For every tierce of rice, corn, and other 8 
A o © 3. 
—— — two barrels of rice — — 0 0 72 
————=- thouſand feet of lumber, ſhipping-of o 2 6 
—— bundle of ſpades, ſhovels, or jack © 
eee . X 1 
—— ſh bellowsẽs — F— 0 2 6 
————— Ccight loaves of ſugar — 0 0 72 
——— ſtill and head — n 
m——— ſet of truſs hoops — 
—— ſpinet — — 0 3 5 
——— thouſand of ſhingles, unpacked — o 2 6 
——— ditto, in bundles — o 1 3 
m——cthoſnd ſtaves — — 0 5; 0 
trunk, 16. 3d. tio - — 0 ; 0 
—— table, 16. 3d. to — — 02 6 
four boxes of tobacco — o 0 72 
— — ioo rolls of tobacco — , 0 
—— 71001b. weight of tobacco — o 1 3 
—— tache - —— — — o 2 6 
——— triangle — — 0 5 0 
——— tierce of ſugar, for landing, ſtorage, 
weighing, and ſhipping ; o 1 102 
— — ton of wood, if weighed — 0 7 6 
gudgeon — — 18 
w——— worm for ſtills of 500 gallons, or 
£ under — 0 7 6 
— — worm for ſtills, from 50 to 1000 
gallons —— — o 10 0 
w=—— worms for ſtills, from 1000 gallons t 
and upwards —— ⁊FT— 1 © 0 
— hogſhead of coals — — 013 
= Cheft of tea — 
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—_—_— puncheon o of tewper-lime 


F 


Grating bars, two for — —— — 

For every iron axle —— 5 

— — hogſhead of lime —— — 
— 
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1 
And that all other goods, wares, and merchandiſes, not 


| therein particularly enumerated and ſet forth, ſhall be pr 


r 5 


A TAB EE of FR Raves of WEARFAGE 
and STORAGE of the undermentioned 


Articles at Kingſton and Morant - bay 


only, as altered by an Act of — 
in 1786. 


40 d. 
For landing, wharfage, florage, and weighing : 


every hogſhead of ſugar — — 2 6 
—— ſhipping every hogſhead of ſugar — 1 3 
— landiog and piling every thouſand feet o 

lumber, including ſtaves and heading — 10 © 
— ſhipping ditto p — 5 0 
— landing every thouſand cypreſs ſhingles, looſe 5 © 
— ditto ditto packed 2 6 
— ſhipping every thouſand ditto, looſe ' —— 2 6 
— ditto ditto © packed —— 1 3 
—— landing every thouſand common ſhingles, looſe 3 9 
=—— ditto | mw > packed 1 104 
— lapding every tierce of rice, corn, or other ME 

gral — — —ᷣ 1 3 


5 
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For ſhipping ditto — — 7 
— landing every thouſand of bricks and tiles, 

and piling the fame — — 7 6 
— landing, weighing, counting, and fioring, _ 

every ton of Nicaragua wood — 10 0 
— ſhipping ditto ³ : —_— 
—— landing every hogſhead of ſalt- öh, cqals, or 

lime — — — 
—— landjng, gauging, and floring, every pun- 

cheon of rum — — 
—— ſhipping ditto — 2— 
— landing every bundle of iron hoops — 
— landing every tierce of bottled liquor —— 
— landing every barrel of beef, pork, or flour 


— landing, floring, and gauging, every pipe of 


0 


0% O mw 


wine — — 5 
— landing « every tierce of ſugar — I 104 
— landing and weighing every bag of corn — 2 6 
—— ſhipping ditto — —  ; 
— landing and weighing every pocket. of dicto 1 3 
— ſhipping ditto — — 0 77 


And for all other articles whatſoever, according, to the 
laſt Table. * 
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COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


EXTRACT from His Majeſty's Order; in 
Council, for regulating the Trade and Com- 
merce with the United States of America, 
dated the 24th of March, 1786, as far as 
the ſame reſpects the Weſt-India Hands. 


«© And for the purpoſe of regulating the 
trade and commerce between the people and 
territories belonging to the Crown of Great - 
Britain in the Weſt-Indies, in which de- 
ſcription the Bahama Iſlands, and the Ber- 
muda or Somers Iflands, are included, and 
the people and territories belonging to the 
ſaid United States of America, His Majeſty 
is hereby further pleaſed to order, That no 
goods or commodities whatſoever, except 
pitch, tar, turpentine, hemp and flax, maſts, 
yards and bowſprits, ſtaves, heading-boards, 
timber, ſhingles, and all other ſpecies of 
lumber ; horſes, neat cattle, ſheep, hogs, 
poultry, and all orher ſpecies of live ſtock 

and 
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and live proviſions ; peas, beans, potatoes, 


wheat, flour, bread, biſcuit, rice, oats, bar- 
ley, and all other ſpecies of grain, being 


the growth or production of any of the ſaid 


United States of America. And. alfo to- 
bacco, in the fair and lawful way of barter 


and traffic between the people of the ſaid 


United States, and the people of His Ma- 


jeſty's Weſt-India Iſlands, as permitted by | 


the before-recited AR, paſſed in the twenty- 


fifth. year of the reign of His preſent Ma- 


jeſty, may be imported from any of the faid 
United States of America, into any of His 
Majeſty's ſaid Weſt- India Iflands ; and that 
the above goods may, until further order, 
be imported by Britiſh ſubjects only, and 
in no other than Britiſh- built ſhips, owned 
by His Majeſty's ſubjects, and navigated 
according to law; and that rum, ſugar, 
molaſſes, coffee, cocoa-nuts, ginger, and 
pimento, may, until further order, be ex- 
ported by Britiſh ſubjects, in Britiſh- built 
ſhips, owned by His Majeſty's ſubjects, and 
navigated. according to law, from any of 


the faid Iſlands to any port or place within 
the 


the ſaid United States, upon payment of the 
ſame duties on exportation, and ſubject to 
the like . rules, regulations, ſecurities, and 
reſtrictions, as the ſame articles by law are, 
or may be ſubject and liable to, if exported 
to any Britiſh colony or plantation in Ame» 
rica: and the bonds and ſecurities, hereto= 
fore required-to be-taken for ſuch ſhips, 
carrying ſuch goods, ſhalf and may be can- 
celled and diſcharged upon. the like certi- 
ficates as are required by the ſaid recited 
Act, made in the twenty - third year of His 
preſent Majeſty's s reign, to diſcharge any 
bonds given in Great-Britain, for the due 
landing any other goods in the Reich United 
States of America. 
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JAMAICA CHRONOLOGY. 


JAMAICA diſcovered by C. Columbus 
Jamaica conquered under Penn and Venables 
Colonel D*Oyley, Governor” © mis | 
Lord Windſor, Governor! =m—_ — 
Sir Charles Lyttleton, Governor 
Sir Thomas Muddeford, Governor 
Lord Vaughan, Governor — 
Earl of Carliſle, Governor 
Sir Henry Morgan, Governor 
Sir Thomas Lynch, Governor 
Henry Moleſworth, Eſq. Governor 
Duke of Albemarle, Governor 
Earl of Inchiquin, Governor 
Great Earthquake, June 7th 
Sir William Beeſton, Governor 
William Selvin, Eſq. Governor 
Sir Thomas Handaſyde, Governor 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, Governor 
Peter Haywood, Eſq. Governor 
Sir Nicholas Lawes, Governor 
Great Storm, Auguſt 28th 
Duke of Portland, Governor ——— 
Major-General Hunter, Governor 
Henry Cunninghame, Eſq. Governor 
Edward Trelawny, Eſq. Governor 
Great Storm, October 2oth 
Charles Knowles, Eſq. Governor 
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Henry Moore, Eſq. Lieutenant Governor 
George Haldane, Eſq. Governor 
Henry Moore, Eſq. Lieutenant Governor 
William Henry Lyttleton, Eſd. Governor 
Roger Hope Elletſon, Eſq. Lieutenant, Governor _ 
Sir William Trelawny, Bart. Governor — 
Sir Baſil Keith, Kt. Governor — — 
Major-General John Dalling, Governor — 
Hurricane, October zd — —— 
Great Storm, Auguſt 1ſt —— 
Sir George Rodney's victory over the French 
fleet, April 12th — —— D— 
Major-General Archibald Campbell, Genel — 


1756 
1758 
1759 


1762 


1766 
1767 
1773 
1777 


1780 


1781 


1782 


1782 


Definitive treaty of peace with France, Spain, 


Holland, and America, September zd — 


vernor 
Hurricane, july zoth 
Hurricane, Auguſt 27th 
Storm, October 20th 


1783 
Brigadier General Alured Clarke, Lieutenant Go- | 


178. 


1784 
1785 
1786 


N. B. From 1493 to 1780, notice is only 
taken of two forms ; whereas, from 1780 
to 1786, there are accounts of two ſtorms 
and three Hurricanes: the one in 1786, par- 
ticularly in the pariſh of Weſtmoreland, 
certainly deſerved, from its ruinous effects, 
this latter appellation. 
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Veal — 
Pork wm 
Mutton 
Turtle 
Capon — 
Ditto Hen 
Plantain — —— 
Cocoas 
Flour 
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Th E ſame partiality of friendſhip that 
induced me to make public my reflections 
upon the ſituation and treatment of Ne- 
groes in Jamaica, has encouraged me to 
be more diffuſive in the communication of 
thoſe ideas which were before ſuppreſſed, 
or which have ſince ariſen upon this popu- 
lar and political ſubject; but, as few people, 
eſpecially among thoſe who are to canvaſs 
and to decide upon this important queſ- 
tion, can have been perſonally acquainted 


with the manners and cuſtoms of thoſe 
B degraded 
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. degraded Beings, who, by many, are hardly 


ſuppoſed to hold a link in the chain of 
worldly connexion, it confequently be- 
comes the duty of every man, who has 
gained the leaſt local and perſonal expe- 
rence, to contribute his light, however 
feeble, towards the illumination of a ſub- 
ject ſo darkly underſtood, and in the gloom 
of which ſo large a portion of this Iſland 
is at preſent involved. If the ſame know- 
ledge of Negroes, which my long reſidence 
amongſt them has unfortunately obtained, 
had fallen to the lot. of perſons of wealth 
and eloquence, whoſe ſituations might en- 


force, or talents perſuade ; ſome plan might 


be carried into full and immediate effect, 
to render their lives, not only more com- 
fortable, but more reſpectable to them- 
ſelves, leſs burthenſome to their maſters, 


leſs obvious to puniſhment, and of more 


ultimate conſequence to the preſervation 
of that machine, of which they have 
hitherto been conſidered, not as ſprings, 
but weight. | 


However 


CIS I 

However unequal I may be to the ex- 
preflion of my own ideas, and however 
little attended to thoſe ideas may be; yet 
I cannot withhold them, without reproach, 
upon the preſent occaſion, in the hope that 
they may excite more forcible arguments 
from ſuperior abilities, and that the poor 
Negroes in general may ſtand a chance of 
obtaining ſome relief from the commiſera- 
tion of individual feelings: but before I 
enter upon the inveſtigation of this ſubject, 
a ſubject that is meant to ſoften the rigour 
of bodily exertions, to give protection to 
weakneſs, and comfort to diſtreſs, it may 
not be unprofitable to know what thoſe 
labours and ſufferings are, and how far that 
protection and that comfort may be ex- 


tended, with full and laſting effect, to the 
objects of compaſſion. 


I ſhall therefore make ſome obſerva- 
tions upon the appearance of the country, 
upon the cultivation of the land; and 
ſhall dwell, at ſome length, upon the 
proceſs of the ſugar-cane from its firſt 
B 2 plan- 


| 
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TY 
plantation, and through all its ſtages, 
until its aſhes ſhall return again to ma- 
nure the ſoil in which it began at firſt 
to vegetate, I ſhall afterwards attempt 
a deſcription of the climate, of the man- 
ners, occupations, purſuits, and characters 
of the White Inhabitants; and ſhall exa- 
mine how far their local conduct has a 
moral influence upon hat of the faves. 
I ſhall then dwell upon the labours of the 
latter; and ſhall faithfully explain, from 
a long and painful experience, and in 
the hope that others may profit from my 
errors, how far they really are in a ſtate of 
bodily ſuffering, or mental dependence. I 
have been induced to extend my ideas fo 
far, from a conviction that it 1s a material 
branch of the preſent ſubject, and from a due 
attention to which, the future comfort and 
preſervation of the ſlaves can alone proceed; 
for when you ſhall be made acquainted with 
their actual ſituation, you will conſequently 
be enabled to judge whether or no it be 
correſpondent, or oppreſſive, to their ſtate 


and feelings. By tracing the progreſs of 
their 


1 

their yearly work, and by having explained, 
in a general manner, the methods uſed in 
the cultivation of the ſoil (for their labour 
is upon a large (ſcale, and not branched out 
into thoſe minutiæ which are neceſſary in 
the operations of ſedentary employments), 
a reaſonable, at leaſt, if not a ſatisfactory 
idea may be formed of their fituation. 
My obſervations being confined to one 
iſland, and to one particular part of that 
_ iſland, can weigh but little in the be- 
nevolent ſcale of extenſive . reformation ; 
but if the cuſtoms of the White People, and 
the manners and treatment of the Negroes 
in our different colonies, be candidly con- 
fidered, and humanely adduced, it cannot 
be doubted but very beneficial effects 
would follow the inveſtigation of truth; 
effects, that would looſen the bonds of 
flavery, and only leave the remembrance 
of the name. | 


It is certainly the intereſt of the pro- 
prietor to rejoice, in more inſtances than 
one, at the approaching comfort and 

mo: protection 
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protection of thoſe degraded mortals, to 
whoſe perſonal exiſtence, and proſpects 

of increaſe, he muſt look up for his pecu- 

niary means, and independent welfare; and 

{o often as he ſhall turn his eyes upon this 

inſulted branch of the human ſpecies, let 

him only reflect that the ſame God who 

rolls his thunder over heir heads, may 
blaſt his pride, and wither the hand that 

is raiſed in anger againſt the weak, and thus 
help to enforce an example of juſtice againſt 

the ſtrong. 


There cannot be a more incontrovertible 
proof of the neceſſity of ſome reformation 
in the management of Negroes, than the 
reviſion and amendment of thoſe laws in 
Jamaica which preſſed ſo much upon their 
bodily feelings, and mental afflictions: and 
it would have reflected more honour upon 
thoſe who live ſo much in the community 
of ſlaves, if thoſe alterations had been the 
ſpontaneous effects of therr humanity, and 
had not originated in, and been enforced by 


the perſevering compaſſion of, England. 
I do 


1 

I do not mean to enter into a full and 
minute deſcription of Jamaica, as that has 
been already done with more ability than I 

poſſeſs, and with more information than TI 
have been able, or induſtrious enough, to 
obtain; but I ſhall endeavour to enliven, 
as opportunities may occur, my dull ob- 
ſervations, by an introduction of ſuch ob- 
jects as are ſeldom viſited, and ſuch parti- 
culars as are too little known. 


The firſt appearance of Jamaica pre- 
ſents one of the moſt grand and lively . 
ſcenes that the creating hand of Nature 
can poſſibly exhibit : mountains of an 
immenſe height ſeem to cruſh thoſe that 
are below them; and theſe are adorned 
with a foliage as thick as vivid, and no 
leſs vivid than continual, The hills, from 
their ſummits to the very borders of the 
ſea, are fringed with trees and ſhrubs of 
a beautiful ſhape, and undecaying ver- 
dure; and you perceive mills, works, and 
houſes, peeping among their branches, or 
buried amidſt their ſhades. * 
Vo. I. . The 
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The fea is, in general, extremely ſmooth 
and brilliant; and, before the breeze beginz 
to ripple its glaſſy ſurface, is ſo temarkably 
tranſparent, that you can perceive. (as if 
there were no intervening medium) the 
rocks and ſands at a conſiderable depth ; 
the weeds and coral that adorn the firſt, 
and the ſtars and other teſtacepus fiſhes 
that Fepoſe 8 the laſt, | 


Every paſting cloud affords che ed ng 
variation; and the glowing vapours of the 
atmoſphere, when the ſun ariſes or dex 
clines, and when the pictureſque and 
fantaſtic clouds are reflected in its po- 
liſhed boſom, give an enchanting hue, 
and ſuch as is only particular to the 
warmer climates, and which much re- 
ſemble thoſe ſaffron ſkies which ſo ſtrongly 
mark the Campania of Rome, and the 
environs of Naples. 


There are many parts of the country 
that are not much unlike to, nor leſs 
romantic than, the moſt wild and beauti- 


ful 
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ful ſituations of Freſcati, Tivoli, and 
Albano; and the want of thoſe pictu- 
reſque and elegant ruins which ſo much 
ennoble the landſcapes of Italy, are made 
ſome amends for, in the painter's eye, by 
the appeatance, the variety, and the num- 
ber of the buildings. 


The verdure of England, in the midſt 
of ſummer, can hardly vie with that of 
Jamaica for ſeven, eight, or nine months 
in the year; and as there are but few ap- 
parently deciduous trees and ſhrubs, that 
werdure ſeems to be, upon the mountains, 
unfading 2 perennial, 


From many ſituations you have views 
ſo much diverſified, that, wherever you 


turn, a new proſpe& delights the eye, 


and occaſions ſurpriſe by the magnificence 
of the objects, by the depths of ſhadow 
or burſts of light, þy the obſervation of 
gloomy dells or woody plains, of moun- 
tain-torrents, and of winding-ſtreams ; of 
groups of negroes, herds of cattle, paſſing 
wains; and by the recurrence of every rural 

| object 
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object that imagination can form, or atten- 
tion diſcriminate. . | 
| 
The timber-trees in the mountains are 
large and lofty ; and the cotton-trees in 
particular, both there ind upon the plains, 
are of a very beautiful and magnificent 
growth, and are rendered ſtrikingly pic- 
tureſque by the numberleſs withes that 
depend from branch to branch, and by 
the variety of (creeping or ſtationary plants _ 
(deleterious, indeed, to their health and 
vegetation, but from which no painter 
would wiſh to ſee them diſengaged) which 
attach themſelves to the trunks and extre- 
mities; and as the roots are very large, 
and form receſſes at the bottom of the 
ſtems, or run a conſiderable diſtance, and 
in various lines, above the ground, they 
make, all together, a very ſingular and a 
ſtriking appearance, | $ 


* 


The verdure upon the cultivated plains 
and hills, of which there is an infinite 


and pleaſing. variety, is ſeen to change 
almoſt 


1 

almoſt every month; and the general, 
and perceptible rapidity of vegetation, par- 
ticularly after droughts or ſtorms, will 
hardly be credited, excepting by thoſe 
who have ſuffered from a contention of 
the elements, and have conſoled them- 
ſelves with this ſudden reſtoration of na- 
ture, and looked forward to an increaſe of 
produce, to compenſate, in idea at leaſt, 
the loſs and diſappointment which they 
have lately ſuſtained. 


The docks and weeds of which the fore- 
grounds in Jamaica are compoled, are 
the moſt rich and beautiful productions 
of the kind I have ever ſeen; and the 
banks of the rivers are fringed with every 
growth that a painter would wiſh to 
introduce into this agreeable part of land- 
ſcape: and thoſe borders which Claude 
Lorrain, Pouſſin, and Salvator Roſa, took 
apparently ſo much pleaſure and pains to 
enrich, are there excelled by the hand 
of Nature alone: nor do I conceive 
it poſſible for any artiſt to invent, by 
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2 ſedulous collection of the moſt choice and 
beautiful parts of her productions, moro 
enchanting ſcenes than can be obſerved in 
the dells and vallies, and on the margins of 
the rivers, in that beautiful and romantic 
country. | 


The caſcades, the torrents, the rivers, 
and the rills, are enchantingly pictu- 
xeſque in their different features, and ex- 
change the ſublimity or repoſe of their 
ſcenes, according to the variations of the 
ſeaſons, or the turmoils of the elements; 
and theſe variations, I ſhould conceive, 
few climates afford in competition with 
that I have ventured to deſcribe, The 
colours of Loutherbourg are better calcu- 
lated for the expreſſion of ſuch varieties than 
thoſe, I ſhould imagine, of any modern 
artiſt ; and he might there meet with ſe- 
veral falls, the ſurrounding ſcenery of which 
might eclipſe the boaſted waters of Schaff- 
hauſen, the brilliancy of Piſvache, and the 
gloom of Terni. 


From 
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From the rocks, in general, but from 
thoſe in particular that help to form the 
Bay of Bluefields, may be made the moſt 
rich and beautiful ſtudies; and indeed it 
is hardly poflible to deſcribe the variety 
and ſoftneſs of their tints, the boldneſs 
of their maſſes, the projection of their 
ſhades, the various and pictureſque accom» 
paniments of trees that riſe and ſpread 

from, of ſhrubs that partially hide, of 
| buſhes that creep over, or plants and 
weeds that luxuriantly adorn, their broken 
baſements; and which baſements are worn 
intp caverns, or hollows, by. the irritation 
of the tides, which leave, as a recom-. 
pence for the intruſions they have made, a 
depoſit of beautiful and various dyes; of 
ſuch dyes as the moſt celebrated artiſt 
might be proud to imitate, and the imita- 
tion of which it would require the eye of 
judgment and execution not to diſgrace. 
There was a man who could do them juſ- 
| tice: but, heis gone! and I hope I ſhall 
ſtand excuſed, if I venture, in the courſe of 
this work, to record his name, and devote 


a portion of my remarks to his praiſe. 
The 


bw}. © 


The morning ſcenery of this region is 
uncommonly beautiful, particularly in 
thoſe ſeaſons which are marked by the 
moſt heavy dews, and at thoſe hours when 
the ſun, having climbed the mountains, be- 
gins to illuminate the verdure of the plains 
and fields, and to gild the leaves of the plan- 
tain, and the branches of the orange-trees; 
over which are ſpread, in the moſt beautiful 
net-work, and in every direction, innu- 
merable cobwebs of the moſt fine and 
tranſparent ſilk, which, adorned with drops 
of dew, and gemmed by the rays of the 
ſun, and glowing in the centre with the 
bright and beautiful colours of their in- 
duſtrious inhabitants, preſent a ſcene at 
once novel and delightful. The lawns 
are likewiſe covered in the ſame manner, 
and add one beauty to a landſcape which I 
have not ever ſeen expreſſed by imitation, or 
obſerved, as objects of nature, with the 
ſame charms, in any other country. At 
this period of the day, the air is tem- 
perately cool; and the varieties of the na- 
tural and paſtoral world may be contem- 

plated 
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plated without inconvenience; but, as the 


ſun advances, and its beams are diffuſed, 


the moſt enchanting landſcape will hardly 
make amends for the exceſs of heat, and 
the enervating languor with which it is 
conſtantly attended. 


At ſome ſeaſons of the year, the climate 
is more tolerable than it is at others; and 
when the north winds ſet in, and continue 
to blow (which they ſometimes do with 
a keenneſs that would even ſhake a north- 
ern conſtitution), it may be borne with 
patience- at leaſt, if not with pleaſure. 
From five to ſeven o'clock in the morning, 
it is tolerably cool; but, I think, from 
that time until the ſea-breeze ſets in (which 
is commonly between nine and ten), 1s 
that period of the day which is the moſt 
inſupportable. The evenings are pleaſant 
for about an hour; and the nights in 
general are not by any means ſo oppreſſive 


as I have frequently felt them in more 
chilly climates, 
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The ſun- ſet in Jamaica produces, in the 
clouds, the moſt pictureſque and pleaſing 
varieties ; and indeed I have wondered that 
landſcape-painters, in general, have not 
more minutely ſtudied from nature this 
leading principle, and this foundation of 
the art. There are many who look for 
light and ſhadow upon earth, who cannot 
rationally, or ſcientifically, account for the 
oppoſitions which they ſee before them, 
and who perhaps are totally unacquainted 
with the cauſes that give brilliancy to the 
firſt, or darkneſs to the laſt : and I am apt 
to believe (I wiſh I were not obliged to 
ſpeak from experience), that there are 
many ſketchers of landſcape, who intro- 
duce the principal features of nature in 
trees, in broken foregrounds, in rocks, 
rivers, bridges, bays, and ſeas; and to theſe 
different objects give their ſhadows and 
reflect ions, abandon the ſpots upon which 
theſe ſtudies have been made, and put the 
finiſhing hand to what they call their na- 
tural ſcenery, without having even marked- 
in the forms of an overhanging cloud, or 

_ tinted 
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tinted the beauties of a bright, or a va- 
poury ſky, or of having derived a rational 
light from that commanding influence 
above, which can alone occaſion variety 
to the ſcenes below. In the outline of 
a drawer of landſcape, the ikies are in 
general, I fear, omitted: they are left 
to be afterwards introduced, as indolence 
may require; and it often of conſequence 
happens, that re which (hould explain, 
are contradictory to the charms. and fide- 
lity of the ſcene. There is a great deal 
of difference between running a line over 
the extremities of Nature, and filling up 
thoſe lines with truth and judgement; and 
it even requires ſome art to expreſs Nature 
in ſuch a manner, that ſhe may not be 
deemed unnatural. I have obſerved ſuch 
repreſentations in the clouds, as the moſt 
enthuſiaſtic painter would not venture to 
imitate; and yet uncommon objects are 
| equally ſubjects of common expreſſion. 


The moon-lights in Jamaica are parti- 
cularly brilliant; but as it is reckoned 
Vol. I, | C Per- 
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pernicious to be expoſed to the dews with 
which they are attended, there are but few 


people who take any pleaſure in the con- 
. templation of thoſe beautiful ſcenes which 


they occaſion, In the mountains, their 
effects are very ſingularly grand, as the fogs 
awaken the repieſentation of every feature 
that enthuſiaſm can combine with truth, 
or add to the beauty and variety of a per- 
fect landſcape; and of theſe appearances I 1 
have been frequently a witneſs; and one 
diſcriminated ſcene of which, I fhall take 
the liberty, in this place, to diſtinguiſh. - 


The night was ſtillneſs itſelf ; not a 
zephyr was awake, and not a-ſound was 
heard, except the howlings of the cur that 
bayed the moon, which now ſhone reſplen- 
dent in her meridian, and ſhowed the pla- 
nets, and the ſtars, and the whole face of 
heaven, without a cloud: the toads, indeed, 
croaked out their noiſy deſcant; but their 
hoarſeneſs, ſo peculiar to night, contri- 
buted their rural - influence, and only 

| ſeemed 
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ſeemed reſponſive baſſes to the enchanting 
trebles of the nightingales that ſwelled 


around. From an elevated piazza, and 


ſurrounded by diſtant mountains moſt ro- 
mantically covered with wood, we looked 
down upon the beauties of the plain be- 


low, which repreſented an extenſive lake, 


indented by apparent bays, hollowed ports, 
and level ſhores. A ſmall archipelago of 
iſlands ſeemed ſet within its boſom, in 
which imagination deſigned, and with 
pleaſure embodied, and gave to airy no- 
thing, a local habitation and a name. 
A part of the ſurrounding ſcenery was 
buried in ſhade; a part leſs gloomy: the 
moon-beam darted here, and loitered there ; 
while the mirror of the lake received its 
burſt of light, and reflected all around its 
ſpreading rays. The fire-flies were ſeen 
to glitter amidſt the ſhadows, to ſhoot 
electric meteors from their eyes, or coruſ- 
cations from beneath their wings, In 
ſome places ,we could fancy that rivers 
meandered in their courſe to mix their 


ſtreams with this ſilver expanſe of imagi- 
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naty waters; in others, We were led toe 
trace the winding path; ts fee the eandle 
_ tremble from the cottage wicket, or liſten 
to the clacking of the diſtant mill. Be- 
tween the plain and the elevation from 
which this ſcene was obſerved (and a view 
ſomething ſimilar I have frequently ſeen 
repreſented in the clouds in the rainy 
- ſeaſons); there diminiſhed from the ſight 
4 ſucceſſion of hills: that neareſt to the 
fight was dark; and the others progreſ- 
fively emerged from darkneſs into light. 
A more enchanting landſcape in any re- 
gion, or at any time of the day, I had not 
ever before feen, than the pictureſque va- 
riety oecaſioned by the fogs in the repre- 
ſentation of that I have now attempted to 
deſcribe. ; 


Every ſituation that commands the 
harbour of Kingſton, takes in a proſpect 
which can hardly be ſurpaſſed in any 
quarter of the world, as in that proſpect 
are ſtrongly varied, and magnificentiy 
brought together, the pleaſing and roman- 
tic, the extenſive and ſublime. be 


The 
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The majeſtic ſweep, and. beautiful curve 
of the Bay of Port-Royal, the numerous 
fails that catch the wind in every direction, 
the romantic projection of the th that 
giyes it name, the dotted hou ſes that mar k 
in the ſituation of Kingſton, and the nu- 
merous maſts of veſſels that riſe above their 
ſummits, preſent a ſcene of buſineſs and 
variety: the level paſtures and the ſandy 
beach, the extenſive marſh and tufted 
groves, afford the pleaſures of quieſcent 
Nature: the rough and threatening aſpects 
of the different batteries which ſeem to 
over-awe the placid ſcenery, while the 
ſwelling hills of Ligunnea (which are 
adorned with almoſt every ſpecies of uſeful 
vegetation), and above theſe, the towering 
grandeur of the Blye Mountains which 
are covered with a ſapphire haze, and 
which appear to loſe their ſummits in the 
clouds, combine their magnificent powers 
to awaken the ſurpriſe, and to fix the atten- 
tion of every beholder: and he who can view 
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this romantic variety without preſerving a 


record of it in his mind, muſt be deemed a 
* 3 frigid 


, 
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thuſiaſt of the ſublime. 
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frigid obſerver indeed, where he büßt to 
be an admirer of the beautiful, and an en- 


The views in the part of the Ifland 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sixteen- mile 
Walk, have charms, I am inclined to 
think, almoſt their own: although ſome 
particular parts of Matlock and Dove-dale 
(the ſcenery of which latter place they 
much reſemble), may be more confinedly 
pictureſque, yet the former are more 


varied and numerous, and the rocks, with 


which they are ſurrounded, more ſtupen- 
dous and lofty. At every turn, through- 
out the diſtance above mentioned, the eye 
is preſented with a novel ſcene, and is 
alternately led from the pleaſing to the 
terrific, through burſts of light, or nights 
of ſhade. The road which winds through- 
out the valley, is uncommonly fine; and 
the river that divides it, and which in ſome 
places glides ſmoothly away, and in others 
(eſpecially in the rainy ſeaſons), when it 
becomes a hoarſe and troubled torrent, 
adds 
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adds very conſiderably to the variety and 
dignity of the ſcene. In ſome places the 
rocks ſeem to join, as if to oppoſe a 
paſſage; in others they appear to open, 
as if to invite the traveller to the exami- 
nation of future wonders: ſometimes they 
ſeparate above, to give the ſun-beams leave 
to warm the chilly bottom, and ſometimes 
are nearly cloſed on the top, as if to pre- 
vent the day from peering upon its glooms. 
In ſome parts there are tremendous pre- 
cipices; in others, gentle declivities and 
level plains: the rocks are, in ſome places, 
ſmooth and naked ; in others, they exhibit 
ruins, arches, towers, and caves; and in 
others, the moſt luxuriant and ſpreading 
foliage is perceived, and varied by trees 
of numerous. deſcription and growth, and 
many of which riſe to a conſiderable 
height from the very centre and through the 
fiſſures of the rock, without the appearance 
of a particle of mould: and this ſingular 
appearance is likewiſe frequently obſerved 


in other parts of the country. The banks 


of the river are ornamented with a variety 
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of beautiful productions, which exhibit 
an infinite diverfity of breaks and fore- 
grounds; and that part of it over which 
a bridge is thrown, is, in my opinion, the 
moſt ſtriking : it is flat and ſimple, and 
ſeems peculiarly adapted to the features of 
the ſcene: it communicates, as it were, 
disjointed beauties, and hardly appears to 
interrupt the progreſs of the ſtream, al- 
though the current is always ſeen to 
ripple, ſometimes to break in .foam, and 
in the rainy ſeaſons to ruſh with ſuch a 
violence, as oftentimes to carry it away, 
or to depoſit its ruins amongſt the docks 
and ſedges. Indeed the whole ſtream runs 
through, and enriches, as many delightful 
ſcenes as a lover of Nature can any where 
meet with, or the moſt enthuſiaſtic artiſt 


could poſſibly deſire. 


May-day Hill, and the country around 
it, ſhould be particular objects of the 
ſtranger's curioſity, who may have time 
and inclination to examine Nature in her 


moſt wild and magnificent forms. In this 
part 
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part of the country, her beauties principally 
conſiſt of winding roads, of frequent riſings 
and declivities, of verdant borders and 
gloomy woods; and ſuch varieties as theſe 
few objects can occaſion, and ſuch pleaſure 
as they can afford, are here to be found in 
full perfection. 


bee 3 the contraſted beauties of 
light and ſhadow, mult atone for the charms 
of water, and the delights of diſtance. 


The aſcent and deſcent of this celebrated 
mountain are more ſteep than any I have 
ever ſeen, over which a carriage has travel- 
led; and as the little mould that is accu- 
mulated by the dry weather is very ſoon 


waſhed away by the rains; the ſtones, or 


rather, in many places, the rocks, with 
which they are paved, or thickly covered, 
increaſe the difficulty, if not the danger, of 
the paſſing tread. 


The road upon the top of the hill is to- 
lerably good; but, on account of the irre- 
gularity of the ground, is tedious to the eye, 
and fo diſtreſſing to the traveller, that J 
ene | would 
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would rather paſs the Alps or the Pyrencan 
mountains, at the moſt inclement time of 
the year, than journey over this hill (not- 
_ withſtanding very little inconvenience is 
occaſioned by heat), at the moſt pleaſant and 
| favourable ſeaſon for ſuch an excurſion, 


On his arrival upon May-day Hill, the 
traveller is refreſhed with a new climate ; 
and he runs for comfort to the ſocial fire, 
with as much pleaſure as he would in the 
plains have explored the ſhade. The air, 
upon that elevation, is certainly chill ; but 
then the damp will rather affect, than the 
cold will numb. At ſuch a height the 
productions of the frigid zone will, with 
proper culture and correſponding care, 
very ſucceſsfully flouriſh ; and theſe re- 
treats from low-land ſituations would, in 
the time of the ſeaſons, be certainly de- 
lightful, were it not for the difficulties of 
acceſs, the inconvenience and inſalubrity 
of the dews, the certainty of rain, the 
dangerous and frequent dartings of the 
lightning, and the tremendous roarings 
of the ſhaking thunder, which ſo awfully 
prevail in theſe regions, and which hardly 

compenſate 
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compenſate the violence of the heat, and 
the other local diſcomforts that are expe- 
rienced below. 


» 


The road from the little village of Bath 
to the Fountain of the Medicinal Spring, 
is moſt horribly romantic, and partakes very 
much of thoſe anticipations of the ſublime 
of Nature, which, in his progreſs through 
particular vallies, the traveller cannot 
fail to have frequently experienced. The 
narrowneſs of the path, and the precipices 
upon one fide, are to ſtrangers ſomewhat 
alarming; but the beautiful ſcenery with 
which the journey is rewarded, affords 
ſome conſolation for the danger palt. 


On the left-hand of this romantic valley 
there runs a narrow road, the ſides of which 
are covered with hills of an almoſt perpen- 
dicular height, and from whence there 
trickles, at every turn, a ſlender rill, which 
winds its prattling courſe among the trees 
and ſhrubs that over-hang the almoſt in- 
viſible and tremendous chaſm below. As 

this 
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this dell (from the peculiar cloſeneſs of 
its ſituation, encompaſſed by mountains on 
every fide, and darkened by woods and 
other vegetative ſubſtances that ſpread their 
glooms in every direction) is ſybje to 
cantinual ſhowers: there are conſequently 
ſheds erected at convenient diſtances, for 
the accommodation of the traveller, who is 
frequently obliged to expend much time 
in performing the trifling journey from 
the village to the ſpring; and in which 
journey (of about three miles) is moſt 
pleaſingly united every object that can call 
forth the charms of retirement, in the mur- 
murs of the ſtream which invite to medi- 
tation; in the -cooings of the dove that 
awaken ſenſibility; in the trillings of the 
nightingale that ſoothe deſpair; or in the 
clamour of the crows, the ſhrieking of the 
parrots and the perroquets, and the diſmal 
croaking of the toads that overcome, with 
the ſounds of tumult and diſcordance, the 
aſſuaſive melody of ſofter tones. 


When you arrive at the Bath Houſe, or 


rather * the hot ſpring appears in 
2 full 
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full view before you, and ſmoaking' in its 
deſcent from the bottom of a deeply haded 
and impending wood, and down a whitiſh 
coloured rock (which is tinted with a va- 
riety of pleaſing dyes, and in perfect har- 
mony of colours with the foliage that is 
ſeen to flaunt around) has a very fingular, 
as it has a very pleaſing and romantic ap- 
pearance. The landſcape is indeed con- 
fined: it is a ſhady glen, and retnarkable 
for its ſeeming abſtraction from the world, 
and pleafing from the philoſophic ſolem- 
nity of its glooms. The torrent that ap- 


pears to hurry on its foamy courſe from the 
diſtant mountains, that its chilly waters 


may receive the warmth of a more genial 
ſtream, and with which the more than 
tepid cafcade (as if to add its own ſuper- 
fluity of heat to diſpel the others intenſity 
of cold, and to make the union indepen- 
dently affimilate) commixes its own abun- 
dance; and which runs meandering, after 


this conjunction, through a vale as dark as 


Erebus, as ftill as night, ſave where its 
current is heard with hoarſeneſs to refound 
upon 
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upon the pebbly bottom; or where a 
ſtone, diſrupted from the hill above, comes 
thundering down with direful craſh, en- 
tombs ĩts ponderous maſs i in the ſands be- 
low, and there remains a barrier to the 
progreſs of the ſtream, and gives ſucceed- 
ing ripples where its lapſe was ſcarcely 
diſturbed before. 


It is in vain to look for more than a 
partial ſun-beam to illume theſe ſhades: 
it will ſometimes dart upon, and play 
amongſt the upper foliage of the trees, but 
will ſeldom irradiate the docks and weeds, 
| that ſpread below. The moon will ſome- 

times, too, with modeſt reſerve, delight 
to ſhoot forth a furtive ray, and for a time 
repoſe (when the zephyrs ſhall diſturb and 
blow afide their maſs of ſhadows) upon the 
verdant darkneſs of the cocoa-leaf, and 
brighten the umbrellas of the plantain, or 
tremble amidſt the branches, and ſhine 
upon the ſtem of the gigantic cotton-tree; 
will filver over the reflecting boſom of the 
running ſtream, engem the dews that glit- 
ter 
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ter from the brakes, and excite the nigh- 
tingale to. innovate, and encourage him to 
continue long, his nocturnal elegy. 


Hlow ſweetly adapted is this charming 
retreat to midnight contemplation, filence, 
and the muſe! The Penſeroſo here had 

found bis paradiſe—the afflicted, conſola- 

tion—the patient, hope and the philoſo- 


pher, an oblivion of the world and all its 


cares. 


The variety and brilliancy of the verdure 
in Jamaica are particularly ſtriking; and 
the trees and ſhrubs that adorn the face of 
the country are ſingular for the richneſs 
of their tints, the depths of their ſhadows, 
and the pictureſque appearance they make. 
It is hardly poſſible to conceive any vege- 
tation more beautiful, and more congenial 
to a painter's eye, than that which univer- 
fally prevails throughout every part of that 
romantic Iſland; the leading features of 
the landſcape of which are ſplendour and 
magnificence, and which are ftrongly 

marked, 
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marked, not only in the rocks and moun- 
tains, but in the wood-lands and the plains. 
The palm, the cocoa-nut, the mountain- 
cabbage, and the plantain, when aſſociated 
with the tamarind, the orange, and other 
trees of beautiful growth and vivid dyes, 
and theſe commixed with the waving 
plumes of the bamboo-cane, the fingular 
appearance of the Jeruſalem thorn, the 
buſhy richneſs of the oleander and Afri- 
can roſe, the glowing red of the ſcarlet 
cordium, the verdant bowers of the jeſſa- 
mine and Grenadilla vines, the tufted 
plumes of the lilac, the filver-white and 
filky leaves of the portlandia, together with 
that prodigious variety of minor fruits and 
lowly ſhtubs, all together compoſe an em- 
broidery of colours which few regions can 
rival, and which none can perhaps fur- 
paſs. The young logwood-fets make 


beautiful fences ; the baſtard cedar-trees, 


that are dotted over the paſtures, afford a 
pleafing ſhade; the lime-buſhes have a 
cheetful appearance; the intervals between 


the * in ſome meaſure break the 


formality 
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formality of ther growth: the plantation- 
buildings have a marked and pleaſing effect: 
the houſes upon the pens (or farms), and 
thoſe ſtuck here and there upon the 
{ſmaller ſettlements, contribute their aſſiſt- 
ance to the rural ſcenery; while the lowly 
hovels of the negroes, huddled together in 
the form of a town, with their pictureſque 
appearance, render it ſtill more ſo by the 
clumps of different vegetation that often- 
times ſurround them; and the numerous 
herds of cattle, ſheep, or goats that browze 
upon the plains, or frolic upon the hills, 
all together contribute to make a landſcape, 
which, in other climates, would excite the 
pencil of the artiſt, the curioſity of the 
naturaliſt, and the aſtoniſhment and delight 
of every beholder. Of theſe ſcenes I have 
ſeen but few copies, and fewer imitations; 
and I cannot help lamenting, in this place, 
the early end of one who was well acquainted 
with the pictureſque varieties of the Iſland, 
and whoſe truth in their repreſentation 
could be only equalled by. his taſte, his 
judgment, and his execution. I flatter 
| D | myſelf 
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myſelf that I ſhall be excuſed by thoſe who 
value talents, and honour goodneſs, if I 
pay my mite of ſentiment (however inade- 
quate may be the expreſſion) to the me- 
mory of a man whoſe heart I valued, and 
whole genius I was taught, from a long 
and intimate knowledge of his works, 
almoſt to venerate. He can gain, alas! but 
little from my praiſe, although I have 
daily opportunities of finding in his labours 
a pleaſing, although a melancholy ſubject 
of remembrance. . The mind is painfully 
ſoothed (if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion) by a tender recurrence to thoſe events 
which helped to fill up the vacuum of 


_ youthful pleaſures, by the introduction of 


works of genius, or the reciprocal ex- 
changes of confidence and friendſhip : and 
if a temporary ſeparation from thoſe we 
value and love ſhall affect us, how much 
more ſenſibly muſt we feel that ſeparation 
which muſt remain to the end of our lives! 
To forget, is a leſſon that religion may 

teach, but which affection will with diffi- 

culty adopt; but to forget a man who has 
given 


(027 
given pleaſure, and ſtill gives pleaſure, 


from an obſervation of his works, would 
even to an apathiſt be deemed impoſſible. 


The genius of Mr. Robertſon was 
eclipſed by his modeſty; and it was owing 
to this amiable failing that his merits have 
remained in the back-ground of the pic- 
ture, when his knowledge and execution 
of landſcape ought to have brought him 
forward as a principal figure. He was 
indefatigable in his profeſſion, not only 
from inclination, but principle: he was 
diffident of his own abilities; and while 
he under-rated them, he appreciated thoſe 
of others: he conſidered praiſe as the gene- 
roſity of another's heart, and by no means 
as a tribute that could be exacted by genius: 
he was diſintereſted, and, I think, to a 
fault; reſpectful to all, and envious of 
none. I never knew him extoll his own 
performances, or lance a ſhaft of criticiſm 
againſt his brother artiſts. The goodneſs 
of his heart was expreſſed by his grati- 
tude; a gratitude that ſpake by the filent 
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oratory of his deeds: and he was uſed to 
think himſelf the perſon obliged, when 
he could make his talents ſubſervient to 
the pleaſure of others: and what could not 
ſuch talents and ſuch a mind perform ? 


As a profeſſional man, he was, in my 
poor opinion, the moſt enthuſiaſtic, as he 
was the moſt correct admirer of Nature, I 
ever had, in his line, the good fortune to 
meet with: he caught her variations as it 
were by inſtinct; and he made her charms 
his own, without the appearance of imita- 
tion. Whatever, as an obſerver, he con- 
templated, he could, as an artiſt, with 
readineſs deſcribe; and ſo fond was he of, 
and accuſtomed to rural objects, that I have 
known him trace from memory, what has 
been afterwards proyed exact from viſion. 
'There was an expreſſion in his touch, almoſt 
peculiar to himſelf; and yet, when he was 
even a young man, he was of ſo nervous a 
habit, that he was frequently obliged to 
preſs one hand upon the other, to make a 
ſtroke; and notwithſtanding this misfor- 

tune, 
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tune, ſo diſadvantageous to his execution, 


the forms of his outlines were firm, correct, 
and fimple. In the choice and grouping of 


his trees, in his oppoſitions of light and 


ſhadow, in the opening of his leaves, the 
direction of his branches, and the markings 
of the bark, my partiality inclines me to 
think that he almoſt ſtood without a rival; 
without a rival in drawing I am ſtill in- 
clined to think, however deficient he has 
been ſaid to be in the ſcience of colouring: 
and although thoſe neceſſary attainments 
of landſcape-drawing, I have juſt deſcribed, 


were peculiarly obſervable in him, yet I 


do not conceive that they ſtand as objects 
to preclude his other perfections. His 
ſkies were admirable, and were always ex- 
preſſive of the ſeaſon of the year, and of 
the time of the day which he intended to 
repreſent. To his atmoſphere he conveyed 
an enchanting warmth : his clouds were 
diſtinguiſhed by the truth and integrity of 
- their forms, and ſeemed to float, in his pla- 
cid ſcenes, vpon the air by which they were 
ſupported : and although he could clothe 
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Nature with the beauties of tranquillity, 
yet could he excite the wind, and faithfully 
repreſent the terrors of the tempeſt, He 
could adopt with ſucceſs, the delicate man- 
ner ef Claude Lorrain, the learned compo- 
fitions of Jaſper Pouſſin, and the wild and 
expreſſive horrors of Salvator Roſa.. Of 
light and ſhadow he was a conſummate 
maſter; and he knew how to introduce an 
effect from objects of chance, much better 
than my little experience has enabled me 
to obſerve in others. The marking of his 
roads, and the breaking of his grounds, 
were perfections to which I know not any 
artiſt who has equally. attained: and he 
knew how to ennoble nature by magnifi- 
cence; and to give to the moſt trivial objects, 
by the introduction of the moſt ſimple 
expreſſion, not only intereſt, but variety. 
As he never introduced a dock, or a thiſtle, 
without an apparent meaning, or a ſeeming 
knowledge of the ſpot upon which Nature 
would have taught them to grow, his fore- 
grounds were of courſe, not only pleaſing, 


but correct. His natural predilection of 
the 
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the art inclined him to cattle; and theſe 
he touched and finiſhed with wonderful 
integrity, taſte, and ſpirit. The back- 
grounds of theſe his favourite ſubjects, 
were expreſſive of, and correſponding to, 
the ſcenes; and when he conſulted his 
own choice, he ſeldom made thoſe ſcenes 
extenſive. His facility was inconceivable 
in landſcape, animals, fruit, or flowers, in 
all of which he equally excelled; and he 
would almoſt finiſh a drawing, before 
another would determine how to begin. 
Upon the baſe of knowledge he founded 
the ſuperſtructure of obſervation; and 
hence it happened that there was ſenſe and 
truth in all he did. He rarely blotted, or 
eraſed; and it was owing to this certainty 
of execution that he made ſo many draw= 
ings in a few years, although a conſtant 


martyr to debility and fickneſs, He 


ſtruggled long, amidſt the infirmities of 
life; and cloſed that life when his circum- 
ſtances were ſuch as to place him beyond 
the reach of profeſſional dependence. Tt 
is a pity that more of his drawings are not 

D4 engraved: 
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engraved: of the numerous and intereſting 
views he took in Jamaica, only fix have 
yet met the public eye, although there are 
many that richly deſerve to be removed 
from duſt and oblivion. As his talents 
were various, an exhibition of almoſt every 
thing that Nature produces, may be found 
in his works; and theſe are executed with 
equal beauty and preciſion in colours, and in 
chalks. Some of his moſt finiſhed (I will 
not ſay moſt laboured) performances, are 
in the valuable collection of Mr. Alderman 
Boydell; and if they be diſtinguiſhed there, 
and highly prized by that liberal and in- 
telligent Patron and Critic of the Arts, 
what idea muſt not be entertained of their 
perfection! As every thing he did can 
hardly fail to communicate pleaſure, it is 
much to be wiſhed that all his works could 
be collected together, and thus form one 
exhibition of his taſte, his talents, and his 
perſeverance; or that ſome ingenious artiſt 
- would come forward to perpetuate his 
memory : he would not only deſerve and 


poſſeſs the thanks of the public, but like- 


wile 


„ 


wiſe enjoy the congratulatory applauſe of 
his own heart. The names of Robertſon 
and Earlom, to the ſame plate, could not 
fail to render them immortal. The works 
which he has left behind to the care of his 
afflicted widow, and who treaſures them 
up with equal ſentiments of tenderneſs and 
taſte, and thoſe coloured drawings in the 


collection of his warm and ſteady friend 


Mr. Moore, will ever remain as monu— 
ments of thoſe talents which many will 
envy, but few attain. Could I write as he 
could draw, this page of ſincerity and 
affection might poſſibly ſurvive oblivion. 


* The obſervations I have made upon the 
ſcenery of Jamaica, are the faithtul con- 
ſequences of a long and minute inveſtiga- 
tion of its beauties; nor am I conſcious 


that I have introduced one ſingle object of 
Nature that I have not frequently had 


before my eyes, and have not contemplated 
with perſeverance and delight. I wiſh, 
indeed, that I had been poſſeſſed of the 
deſcriptive pencil, and the recording pen, 

of 


-- 
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of that elegant Enthuſiaſt who has immor- 
talized the beauties of the Wye, and the 
magnificent variety of the lakes, that the 
views of an Iſland (the pictureſque and 
internal appearances of which have been 
ſo little examined, and are conſequently 
ſo little known), might have had thoſe 
advantages of which they are now de- 
prived by my prolix and languid deſcrip- 
tion. Having formerly travelled with one 
whoſe taſte and judgment (but whoſe well- 
known ſuavity of manners I will not inſult 
by my feeble commendation) would have 
awakened the curioſity of the moſt humble 
ſpectator, it would have been ſtrange in- 
deed, if in the courſe of thoſe travels I 
did not wiſh to profit from his example; 
and to treaſure up in my mind for future 
occaſions, thoſe various and pertinent re- 
marks which could not fail to lead the 
obſerver to the contemplation of nature; 
and, in Her works, to the veneration of the 
great Artificer. Having reſided with him 
for ſome time in that delightful country, 


from which the moſt celebrated painters 
of 
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of landſcape have made their principal 
ſtudies; and having always travelled with 
thoſe who loved, or were profeſſors of the 
Art; and having accompanied the latter in 
all their walks, and followed their imita- 
tions upon the eaſe], it is not unnatural 
to ſuppoſe that I ſhould catch, as it were 
by reflection, a ſmall portion of their 
curioſity, and endeavour to follow, at a 
diſtance, thoſe rays which have warmed, 
although they have not been able to illu- 
minate. 


As one, therefore, who has obſerved 
Nature with more enthuſiaſm than taſte, 
I muſt decide in favour of the rich and 
magnificent ſcenery of the Weſt-Indies, in 
preference to any rural appearances I have 
obſerved in other countries; and I ſhould 
dwell with more ' pertinacity upon this 
opinion, were they, by contraſt, more ob- 
ſerved and better known. 1 


During my reſidence of nearly thir- 


teen years in the Iſland, I did not meet 


with 
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with one ſingle artiſt who could take an 
exact outline of nature; nor can it be 
expected that men of buſineſs ſhould ſacri- 
fice their time in ſearching for objects that 
would exhauſt their ſpirits, without adding 
to 'the weight of their purſe; and that 
thoſe who have had a liberal education, 
and who are, though not profeſſedly, in 
reality idle, ſhould range over the romantic 
ſituations of the Ifland, and neglect the 
obſervation of thoſe beautiful ſcenes with 
which they are ſurrounded, might aſtoniſh 
at firſt, but would not long be a cauſe of 
ſurpriſe, if you could only be aſcertained 
of the difficulty and conſequent fatigue 
with which the leaſt exertion in that 
climate is ſure to be attended; a climate 
that very ſoon, and perceptibly, in many 
ſubjects, relaxes the nervous ſyſtem, makes 
indolence ſucceed to induſtry, diſeaſe to 
health, and diſappointment and vexation 
_ undermine the body, and care and deſpon- 
dency overcome, and at laſt deſtroy the 
vigour of the mind. 


There 
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There are ſome people, indeed, who 
live there long, and live happily; but I 
greatly fear that this enviable liſt muſt be 
confined to partial ſituation, and proſpe- 
rity. Although the country produces every 
thing in the moſt luxuriant abundance 
that can either contribute to the neceſſaries, 
or adminiſter to the delicacies of life, yet 
it is by no means a reſidence at all conge- 
nial to the diſpoſitions of thoſe who have 
received their education in Europe; to 
which the manners and purſuits are ſo 
diſſimilar, that it is with pain and diffi- 
culty that even patience and neceſſity can 
ſubmit, without complaint, toendure, what 
the moſt perſevering endurance can never 
reconcile. 


It is, however, (and I believe that it is 
generally confeſſed to be) the beſt poor 
man's country in the world: and that 
country muſt be ſurely good that can 
convert poverty into independence, can 
ſmooth the brow of ſorrow and deſpair, 
and occaſion the heavy heart to leap for 


joy: 
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joy: and where a man can acquire a com- 
petent fortune by perſevering induſtry and 
honeſt gain, the liberal mind will be leſs 
willing to envy, than it will be deſirous to 
applaud. 


Having given you a general deſcription 
of ſome of the moſt remarkable ſcenes in 
Jamaica, conſidered in a pictureſque and 
deſultory point of view, I ſhall now beg 


leave to turn, and for a time confine your 


attention to the cultivation of the Sugar- 
cane, the great and valuable ſtaple of the 
country: and that you may be able to 
form an accurate idea of this rich and 
fingular exotic (for when Jamaica was 
diſcovered by Columbus, this plant was 
not known in the Iſland), and may enter 
into the minutiz of a vegetable of which 
there is not a ſingle inch that is not con- 
verted to ſome uſe, either in its advance- 
ment to perfection, or when its juice is 
expreſſed and boiled, and its pith reduced 
to aſhes, —I ſhall take it up from its moſt 
early plantation, and trace it through its 

various 
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various progreſs, until it ſhall be again re- 
turned to enrich the boſom of that ſoil 
which became its parent and its nurſe. 


The ground, in the months of July, 
Auguſt, September, and October, having 
been previouſly invigorated where it was 
neceſlary, by flying pens (or moving folds), 
or by manure (according to the nature of 
the ſituation, and the convenience of the 
carriage) depoſited in the cane-holes which 
are prepared for the reception of the plant, 
a gang of negroes is ſet in, a day or two 
before, to cut as many canes from another 
piece (and the more contiguous, the more 
convenient will it be of courſe to tranſport 
them) as will employ the wains, mules, and 
huſbandmen, for two or three days at leaſt : 
for, as labour in the Weſt-Indies is exor- 
bitantly dear, the leaſt loſs of time is con- 
ſequently felt; and every delay ſhould, by 
care and foreſight, be as much as poſſible 
avoided, | | 


The cane-hole is from three to four 
feet wide, ſeldom more than eight inches 
Vor. I. deep, 
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deep, although the banks that are rai- 
ſed from the earth that is excavated, 
gives. them the appearance of more con- 
ſiderable depth. Two canes, or parts of 
canes, are laid in longitudinally, under the 
banks, one on each ſide, or two pretty cloſe 
together in the centre of the hole; and be- 
hind theſe rows is generally planted corn ; 
they are afterwards covered with a thin 
layer of earth; and in five or fix days, if 
any rain ſhall fall, they will begin to ſhoot 
from the eyes; and in about four or five 


weeks they will require, and ought to have, 


their firſt weeding. Their future cleanings 
will greatly depend upon the ſucceſſion, 


or dereliction, of the ſeaſons. The ſecond 


time they are gone through, the bank is 


partly taken down; the third time, made 


level: and great care ſhould be obſerved, 
that the trenches be kept open and clean 
and whatever traſh ſhall at that time hap- 


[ pen to be upon them, ſhould be gently re- 


moved, as a violent plucking will make 
them bleed, and in ſome meaſure check 


their future vegetation, 
I da 


G 
I do not much approve of their being 
too highly traſned after the month of 
September, nor of their being diſturbed, 
even without the hoe, after this period (as 
is often the cuſtom, if no wind ſhall have 
happened to blow them down); as at this 
ſeaſon they begin to ripen, are conſe- 
quently brittle, and the tread of the ne- 
groes would therefore do them more in- 
jury than their hands could procure them 
good. It may not, however, be uſeleſs, 
after the copper-wood ſhall be carted 
home, to go round the extremities of the 
pieces, and to diſcharge the outward rows 
of traſh, that the air and ſun may have 
effe upon the internal parts of the field; 
but even this, upon hilly land, and if the 
weather ſhall have been any time dry, I 
conecive to be particularly prejudicial ; 
and for this, and other reaſons, : the canes 
ſhould be ground as ſoon as poſlihle, after 
they are carried to the mill: and f would 
recommend that the whole, or a part of 
every Saturday, or more often (ſhould 
there be any conſiderable quantity), be 
* devoted 
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devoted to the picking up, carting, and 
grinding. the rum (or tainted canes); for 
they, as well as the ſugar-cane, will loſe 
ſomething every minute by a delay. 


Thoſe who are very aſſiduous in col- 
lecting the rum-canes, glean, as it were, 
a ſecond: time the harveſt field: and, in- 
dependently of the addition that is made 
to the quantity of ſpirit, the accumulation 
of additional traſh ought always to be an 
object of a planter's attention; for upon 

this, the quantity and quality of his crops 
will in a great meaſure depend, and the 

eaſe and celerity with which his ſugar 
ſhall be manufactured. And, indeed, where 
any cane- piece, after having been cut, 
ſhall be over-burdened with traſh, I would 
recommend the practice of St. Kitts, and 
other iſlands, of carrying it off, and heap- 


ing it up for future ſervice, 


A field of canes, when ſtanding, in the 
month of November, when it is in arrow 


(or full bloſſom), is one of the moſt beauti- 
| ful 


1 

ful productions that the pen or pencil can 
poſſibly deſcribe. It in common riſes 
from three to eight feet, or more, in 
height; a difference of growth that very 
ſtrongly marks the difference of ſoil, or the 
varieties of culture. It is, when ripe, of 
a bright and golden yellow; and where 
obvious to the ſun, is, in many parts, very 
beautifully ſtreaked with red: the top is of 
a darkiſh green; but the more dry it be- 
comes, from either an exceſs of ripeneſs 
or a continuance of drought, of a ruſſet 
yellow, with long and narrow leaves de- 


pending; from the centre of which ſhoots 


up an arrow, like a filver wand, from two 
to fix feet in height; and from the ſum- 


mits of which, grows out a plume of 8 


white feathers, which are delicately frin- 
ged with a lilae dye; and indeed is, in 
its appearance, not much unlike the tuft 
that adorns this particular and 
tree. 


Having mentioned the cane, as to per- 
fection in point of ripeneſs, I ſhall now 
EA make 


11 
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make you acquainted with its numerous 


enemies, throughout: the various ſtages of 


its precarious growth. 


Should the rains unluckily ceaſe, and 
a ſevere drought ſet in, ſoon after a piece 
of land is planted, a great many, and 
ſometimes all the canes, will conſequently 
periſh; and thus require a partial ſupply, 
or a total replantation: nor do I know 
any occupation upon an eſtate more irk- 
ſome and tedious than this is allowed to 
be. The cattle, without extraordinary care, 
will frequently commit treſpaſſes upon 
them in an early ſtate: and as they pipe, 
or extract the heart-leaf, the future pro- 


greſs of the plant will be ſhortened, if not 
deſtroyed. The yellow and the black blaſt 
are both almoſt indeſcribably pernicious; 


but the former is particularly deſtructive. 
It is called the yellow, from its giving that 
Mo the leaves, and which is occa- 
ſioned by large neſts of inſects that ſap the 
root, relax the fibres, and bore into the 
ſubſtance of the canes; and from which 
* 
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particular property, they are called Borers, 
in the Leeward and French Iſlands; and 
by which many eſtates have been de- 
ſtroyed, and the owners - conſtrained to 
forego, for ſome years at leaſt, the culti- 
vation of this valuable, but uncertain 
plant. The black blaſt attaches itſelf to 
the ſtem, and to the leaves of the canes; 
is likewiſe an accumulation of inſects; 
and if they be in any quantities (as I have 
to my loſs and diſappointment ſeen them), 
they will not only check, and in a great 
meaſure ſuppreſs their vegetation, but very 
ſeverely affe& the quantity and quality of 
the expected produce, I have ſeen many 
pieces together ſo generally covered with 
them, that they have (and in the courſe © 
of a few days) become almoſt abſolutely 
black; and in which caſe, the poor ne- 
groes are, for a time, blinded by the 
numbers which fly from every 
and which, when thus univerſally co- 
vered, produce but little ſugar, and that, 
not only of an indifferent grain and dark 
complexion, but very ſtrongly impreg- 

| nated 
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nated with the ſame taint, both in taſte and 
_ ſmell. 


To eradicate the yellow blaſt, many ex- 
periments have been made, but without 
ſucceſs; and the only perſevering remedy 
ſuggeſted, has been to throw up the cul- 
tivation of the land thus affected, for ſome 
time; and before it ſhall be again planted, 

to have it carefully and repeatedly ploughed. 
But I know not any thing, excepting un- 
common cleanlineſs, heavy ſeaſons, or a 
violent ſtorm, that will effectually _ 


the laſt. 


There are ſome particular pieces, nay 
patches only of thoſe particular pieces, 
that will, for years together, be full of the 
blaſt, without communicating its perni- 
cious influence to the adjoining canes; and 
wheneyer this ſhall happen, the parts thus 
1 affected hould not be diſturbed, but ſuf- 
9 fered to remain unmoleſted to the very laſt 


cuttings of the crop, 


= 


The 


4 & 7 

The rats are very great enemies to this 
plant, but particularly in proportion to 
its advance to ripeneſs. It will hardly 
be credited how very numerous theſe rep- 
tiles are in the Iſland of Jamaica, and 
what deſtruction, eſpecially if the canes 
be lodged, they annually commit upon a 
plantation: in a not leſs proportion do 
they injure the crops than a diminution of 
five hogſheads of ſugar in every hundred, 


without adding much in proportion, by thoſe 
that are tainted, to the increaſe of rum. 


Many and unremitting endeavours are 
daily put in practice for their extirpation ; 
but there has not yet been any method 
deviſed, | that can, with any probability 
of ſucceſs, be deemed efficacious. Great 
numbers are taken off by poiſon imme- 
diately after the crop, and when their na- 
tural food is apparently exhauſted; many 
are killed by dogs; and prodigious quantities 
deſtroyed by the negroes in the fields, when 
the canes are cut; and ſuch innumerable 
proportions - by the watchmen who are 

E 4 diſperſed 
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diſperſed over the different parts of the 
plantation, to protect them from general 
treſpaſs, and the particular deſtruction of 
| theſe animals, that I was informed. by a 
7 man of obſervation and veracity, that upon 
- the eſtate of which, as overſeer, he had 
charge, not leſs than nine and thirty thou- 
ſand were caught by the latter, and, if I 
remember right, in 10 e of fe 
or fix months. Net 


If they commit ſuch . in al fields, 
what may not be expected from their de- 
predations in places more confined ;, in the 
poultry- yards, the out-houſes, and domeſ- 
tic manſions; and more particularly in 

#thoſe places which are ſet _— wha Savin re- 
* of different nnn 7 


In ſome parts of the Illand, 1 
in that of St. Thomas in the Eaſt,” theſe 
vermin, I am told, have been greatly dimi- 
2 niſhed, and in ſome parts have been ut- 

terly exterminated by an ant, which is 
known by the name of Tom Raffles: but 


then 


680 


then I have been likewiſe informed, that 
the. remedy was worſe than the diſeaſe; 
for in ſome places, ſo exceſſive is their 
number, and ſo deſtructive their rapacity, 


that where they have not rats to encounter, 


they will attack the poultry; and have 
been even known to blind, by their num- 


bers and perſeverance, not only the eyes 


of lambs and calves, but even thoſe. of 
negro. children. To avoid their importu- 
nity at night, it is not uncommon to have 


the feet of the bed-poſts immerged in 


water; and the nurſing mothers often 
place the bowls (or eradles) in which 


their infants are laid, ſuſpended over any 


fiream of water that may n to be 
us vi 


| The caterpillars will, in the 2 4 a 
nn when the leaves are tender, and 
not more than two or three months old, 
eat down a very conſiderable field of 


ſometimes act as a manure. I never knew 
any yield ſo well, as ſome that recovered 
©C} | this 


canes: they ſometimes. deſtroy, and will 
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this' apparent deſtruction. To the paſ- 
tures they frequently do great injury; and 
if they once get into a cotton plantation, 
they will deſtroy, by their numbers, and 
the velocity of their depredations, the pro- 
ſpects of the approaching, and the general 
Pe of a future _ | 


The . winds (or the Norths, as 
they are indiſcriminately called in Jamaica) 
may ſometimes be, indeed they often are, 
prejudicial to the canes. They generally 
ſet in about November, and continue to 
blow (and frequently with ſuch violence, 
as either to knock them down or break 
them), until about a week or a fortnight 
after Chriſtmas; at which ſeaſon are ex- 
pected periodical rains; and which, when 
they fall, are of infinite, as they are of ne- 
ceſſary ſervice to che young canes, corn, 

and _— a 
During the continuation of this wind, 
the climate is, by compariſon, extremely 
cool; and notwithſtanding the prejudice 

3 
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too commonly and unreaſonably entertained 
againſt a tropical climate, is not only bear- 
able, but pleaſant: it is, however, reckoned 
pernicious to negroes, and to thoſe white 
people who are advanced in life, and who 
labour under feeble and declining conſti- 
tutions. 


Should the expected rains not fall 
(which are anticipated with almoſt as 
much certainty as the overflowings of the 
Nile), or ſhould the winds I have above 
deſcribed, continue their violent exertions 
for any length of time, they will of courſe 
occaſion a long and deſtructive drought; 
the face of the country will aſſume a new 
complexion, the atmoſphere be marked 
by a yellow dye; the mountains will ap- 
pear approximated, a warm haze will 
cover their ſummits; the verdure- will 
inſenſibly decline, the rivers fink, the 
torrents become dry; and the cattle, the 
ſheep, and the goats, will periſh for want of 
that element which in ſome places runs to 

waſte, 
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waſte, and which in others it "would be a 
+ 12-4 op have n * 


Wben hs air 2 . far a ine 
time aduſt, it is not unpleaſing to ſee the 
effects of whirlwinds without a breeze; to 
ſee the traſh carried up in eddies, without 
any rational cauſe of its aſcenſion; to ſee 
the water-ſpout or charging or diſcharging 
its rotatory contents; to obſerve large 
ſields of canes either broken or deſtroyed; 
and laſtly, to ſee immenſe trees up- rooted, 
and their broken branches whirled into the 
air, and hurried out of ſight, without being 
enabled to account for theſe unexpected 
exertions of an element, which there was 
not even a n to awake, much os a 
12 to — 1 31 


The c canes are e ſubjecl to drought x at” t dif- 
ferent ſeaſons of the year: if rains do not 
fall for ſome time after they are planted, as 
before obſerved, they will periſh in the 
ground; and others muſt be put in as ſup- 
plies in their ſtead; and this ſpecies of cul- 
tivation 


( & } 


tivation is always laborious, and oftentimes 
uncertain, upon a plantation, They will 
ſuffer very conſiderably, if, in May or 
June, the ſeaſons ſhould have been fo 
heavy as to throw them down; for, if 
they be lodged thus early, and the rains 
ſhall continue to fall with their accuſ- 
tomed deluge, they will of courſe ſhoot 
out at the eyes, or joints, and almoſt take 
an immediate root: and it frequently hap- 
pens that ſuckers, which ariſe from this 
ſecondary kind of vegetation, become ſo 


numerous and thick, as to extirpate almoſt ' 


entirely the firſt-planted cane; by which 
diſappointment of original and reaſonable 
expectation, very little produce will be 
found to reſult from them in ſugar; nor 
will it be worth while to let them ſtand, 
and to be occaſionally cut, to aſſiſt the 
crop of rum. 


The moſt profitable plan would there- 
fore be, to take them off for plants, of 


which they will, in this ſtate, produce 2 


great abundance: and although a few acres 


of 
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of tall and ſucculent canes will afford a very 
great proportion of this deſcription, yet is it 
aſtoniſhing to be convinced how many acres 
of indifferent ones it will require to com- 
plete the cultivation of a moderate pro- 
portion of land. I have met with only 
one inſtance, during my experience, where 
the ſuckers have matured into ſugar-canes, 
and produced any reaſonable quantity of 
produce; whereas, if the land be good, 
and a proper care be taken of it, a piece 
thus injured in its firſt growth, may be 
made to furniſh a number of excellent and 
conſtant plants, and for a conſiderable 
number of years after its ſuppoſed deſtruc- 
tion. 


They often ſuffer very conſiderably at 
the end of the year, if the north wind 
| ſhould continue to blow (as before obſer- 
ved) with uncommon dryneſs (for they 
ſometimes ſet in with flying ſhowers), 
or ſhould they be protracted beyond their 
common period. But ſhould a very ſevere 
drought commence, and be continued at 

the 
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the latter end of the crop, it will not only 
injure and burn up the young. canes, but 
conſume to ſticks even thoſe that are al- 
ready ripe; will conſequently defeat the 
hopes of the preſent, and help to mar the 
anticipation of a plentiful harveſt, 


Of one of the moſt ſevere droughts that 
have happened for many years, I was an 
unfortunate witneſs, in the year 1786; 
during the ſeverity of which, it was calcu- 
lated that at leaſt one hundred head of 
cattle were known to periſh every day, in 
thoſe parts of the Iſland that were affected 
by its continuance: and from the informa- 
tion I was enabled to obtain from the dif- 
ferent ſufferers, I am apt to conclude, that, 
for a given period, this amount, however 
apparently great, might have been doubled, 
and for a few weeks trebled, without any 
exaggeration. Not only the woods on the 
mountains, and the herbage on the plains, 
but the very ground, and to a conſiderable 
depth, was on fire in ſome places, for days; 
and as every ſpark communicated like tin- 

der, 
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der, it required a painful care, and extra- 
ordinary vigilance, to prevent the blaze of 
deſtruction from communicating to the 

buildings, than which few calamities in 
that part of the world could be more ſe- 
verely felt, or their conſequence with more 
difficulty and anxiety reſtored. The canes 
may be re- produced, the proviſion grounds 
re- planted; the traſh-houſes (although at 
firſt a heavy expence) may be re- built: 
but it is not in the power of every planter 
(indeed i it is in the ability but of very few), 
to erect a new ſet of works, although upon 
the foundations of the old, and upon the 
moſt contracted plan, without feeling the 
preſſure of it for many years at leaſt, if not 
for ever. And yet in a country in which 
"accidents of fire, from a variety of cauſes 
and mortal caſualties, or the viſitations of 
Heaven, ſo frequently happen, it is aſto- 
niſhing to ſee what ſums of money are 
"ſquandered away upon the erection of 
f buildings which fire may ſo ſoon conſume, 
or tempeſts overturn; and the purpoſes 


of which might be as conveniently an- 
. ſwered 
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ſwered by lowly conſtructions, which are 
not ſubject to the ſame calamities, and 
which, in caſes of misfortunes, might be 
repaired without much expence or trouble. 


A cane- piece on fire is a moſt tremen- 
dous object: no flame is more alarming, 
none more rapid; and the fury and velo- 
city with which it burns and communi— 
cates, cannot poſſibly be deſcribed, ex- 
cepting by thoſe who have been intereſted 
and diſappointed witneſſes of its deſtruction. 
If a fire happen in a cane-piece that has 
been lately cut, ſhall catch, and ſpread 
upon hilly land, and be obſervable at night, 
it will be ſeen to run in circular lines cor- 
reſponding to the direction of the banks 
between which the canes have been regu- 
larly planted; and as the ſtream of flame is 
uncommonly brilliant, and when increaſed 
by the wind, is, by intenſeneſs of heat, be- 
come pale, it partakes much of the colour 
and appearance of liquid lava, when it burſts 
in torrents from the ſide of a volcanic moun- 
tain, and preſents a ſcene with which even 


F the 
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the enthuſiaſm of Sir William Hamilton 
could not fail to be pleaſed, and which 
might poſſibly awaken a curioſity which 
has been ſo often tried in the examination 
and deſcription of the dangerous magni- 
ficence of Mtna, or the more humble and 
leſs terrific eruptions of Veſuvius. 


To attempt a deſcription of that tremen- 
dous ſcenery of Nature which Brydone has 
immortalized, would be an inſult to lan- 
guage; and to dwell upon the ſimple ope- 
rations of fire, where he has dived into 
the chymic operations of lava, and its ex- 
traordinary accompaniments, would argue 
a preſumption which I hope I do not poſ- 
feſs, and detract from that ſcience before 
which I have a pleaſure to bend. 


A traſh-houſe in flames, from its ſize 
and contiguity to other buildings, is cer- 
tainly a moſt dreadful and alarming fight; 
but has not (if I may venture to uſe the ex- 

preſſion) ſo much of the pictureſque ſce- 
nery of deſtruction as the cane-piece in 
flames: 
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flames: as the maſs is more ponderous and 
concentered, the fire is more confined, and 
of conſequence does not admit of ſo ſudden 
a blaze. It is the celerity of communica- 
tion that brightens the fire-work, or that 
gives variety and ſurpriſe to an illumina- 
tion, 


So ſoon as a fire 1s obſerved upon a plan- 
tation, the ſhell reſounds, and the 1 
ecchoes receive and return the blaſt; 
neighbouring eſtates and ſettlements im- 
bibe, and conſtantaneouſlly repeat, the ſhrill 
alarm: every ear is attentive, and every 
voice 1s ſilent. It continues its complaint 
upon the hills: it now declines and dies 
away; but, alas! to ſwell with a louder 
note, to ſupplicate aſſiſtance, or forbode 
deſpair. Every neighbour hears, is alert, 
and flies: if he come in time to aſſiſt, he 
is happy; if too late, his intention was 
good, his conſcience acquits, and he can 
only conſole. Upon ſuch occaſions, the 
philanthropy of the Iſland is very com- 
mendably notorious. A man cannot ſuf- 
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fer a ſignal calamity in Jamaica without 
pity at leaſt, if not aſſiſtance: and this 
principle pervades every part of the Iſland, 
and every community of men. 


The rolling of the ſmoke, the ſpreading 
of the flames, and the cracking of the 
canes, combine their dreadful influence 
with that of the raging element; and ſhould 
the fire happen in the night, which is ac- 
gompanied with particular terrors of its 
own, it is truly ſublime; and might be 
contemplated, with ſome degree of pleaſing 
horror, did not reflection awaken at the 
melancholy ſcene, and the compaſſionate 
idea of the ſufferings of another, engulph 
every principle but what might be directed 
to the alleviation of his misfortune, to the 
reparation of his loſs, and to the dread leſt a 
fimilar accident ſhould befall himſelf. The 
ſhells upon ſuch an occafion, and at ſuch a 
time, have a very awful effect; and the ap- 
pearance of the negroes amidſt the flames, 
their fears and exertions, contraſted with the 
noiſy impatience of the looks of the white 

people, 
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people, and the groups of horſes and mules 
in the back-ground, together with that 
general motion and confufion that attend 


deſtruction, are ſtriking particulars in this 
dreadful ſcenery. 


Amidſt the appearance of this calamity, 
ſhould any of the cane-pieces happen to be 
on the ſide of hills, and near a river, the 
reflections therein of the clouds that roll 
in black and fiery. volumes, the paly ligh 4 
that ſhoots out at the communication®of 
every blaze, and the umbered appearance 
of the negroes, that in a certain manner 
help to darken the ſhade, are ſeen to double, 
as it were, the dreadful landſcape, and to 
add the pictureſque of horror to the de- 


ſtruction that is blazing round. 


Should the moon happen, at ſuch a 
time, to be in her meridian, and a flitting 
cloud diſcharge a ſhower, the temporary 
conflict of the oppoſing elements would 
add very conſiderably to the romantic ap- 
pearance of the night, and would in ſome 

Vor. I. #2 meaſure 
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meaſure reſemble thoſe awful contraſts of 
fire and water that are frequently obſerved 
in the eruptions of a volcano, and which 
I had once in my life the pleaſure to ob- 
ſerve. 


Of this uncommonly ſublime, and the 
more ſublime as it is a deſtructive, ſcenery, 
the effect would be truly awful, if com- 
mitted to the canvaſs of an intelligent and 
enthuſiaſtic genius, and expreſſed in the 

Feible manner that Mr. Deane has de- 
ſcribed Veſuvius; and which exhibition 
cannot help bringing back to the mind the 
remembrance of a man whoſe talents might 
have afforded amuſement to others, and 
profit to himſelf ; but whole abilities were 
loſt to the world, and whoſe life was cloſed 
at an early period, in diſappointment and 
neglect, and in bodily feeling and mental 
diſtreſs, | 


When a fire in a piece of ſtanding canes 
is perceived in the time of crop, the com- 
mon practice is, to cut through a particular 

portion 
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portion of the field, to prevent the ſpark of 
communication from increaſing a more ge- 
neral conflagration: and it is amazing with 
what celerity and ſkill this ſervice of dan- 
ger is commonly effected. 


If a fire ſhall happen among the traſh, 
after the canes ſhall be removed, and ſhall 


ſpread with any violence, the moſt expe- 


ditious and certain method of extinguiſh- 
ing it, is found to be the heaping of it 
up on the extremities of the piece; and 
thus, 'by making a counter-fire, and accu- 
mulating the combuſtible matter around 
that ſpot, to give a contrary direction to the 
rapidity of the flames. The intervals that 
are purpoſely left between the different 
pieces, will ſometimes ſerve as a barrier 
to the progreſs of the conflagration; but as 
the graſs that grows upon them is often 
as dry as the traſh itſelf, very great caution 
ſhould be uſed, that they do not catch the 
neighbouring blaze; and which it would, 
at all events, be very difficult to prevent, 
if there be not water at hand, or plan= 
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tain or other ſucculent leaves by which 
the ſparks that catch may be eaſily ex- 
tinguiſhed. 


After a ſharp and continued drought, a 
ſky in flames, and the ſublunary earth on 
fire, it is aſtoniſhing to ſee how ſudden a 
revolution will melt the firſt into rain, and 
cauſe vegetation to ſpring from the embers 
of the laſt! The late tremendous and af- 
flicting ſcenes have ſoon their contraſt : the 
rains no ſooner fall, than Nature is inſtan- 
taneouſly and viſibly revived, and a cheer- 
ful verdure is obſerved to ariſe, and is 
ſhortly ſeen to triumph over deſolation and 
deſpair. It is in this ſudden change, that the 
elements of water and of fire ſcem to labour 
to obtain and ſupport a tranſcendency; and 
that the ſky puts on its moſt magnificently 

aerial, and the earth her moſt pictureſque 
and ſplendid forms. | 


The man who can contemplate the rolling 
of the clouds that pace the mountains with 
gigantic ſtrides, with the idea of repreſenta- 

tions 
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tions in his mind; can ruminate upon their 
maſles, and expatiate upon their forms; 
who can take pleaſure in the beautiful va- 
rieties of vapours and of fogs, of ideal ca- 
verns and imaginary hills, of dotted foreſts 
and of filver lakes, of ſhadowy vallies and 
of open plains, of bounded iſlands and ex- 
tenſive ſeas;—the man, I ſay, who can take 
delight in theſe objects of Nature, and 
range over their alternate and concentered 
beauties, with a painter's eye, and is willing 
to treaſure them up in his mind for future 
imitation, will hardly find a ſpot, I ſhould 
imagine, upon the habitable ' globe, in 
which theſe objects may be ſtudied with 
greater effect, than in the clouds, the fogs, 
and moon-lights of that Iſland which I have 
feebly endeavoured to deſcribe. 


The rainy ſeaſons generally commence 
in April, and continue, with trifling inter- 
miſſions, until November, or even Chriſt- 
mas. Before the hurricane of 1780, they 
were rather periodical; but they are now 
ſomewhat irregular, although they do not 
vary 
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vary much when they begin to fall, in con- 
tinuation of time, or decreaſe of deluge. 


Between one and two o'clock, the clouds 
begin to brew, the ſky is obſcured, and the 
heat increaſes in proportion to the obnebu- 
lation of the ſun: the atmoſphere is, for a 
time, peculiarly heavy; the thermometer 
riſes from eighty to ninety degrees; the 
clouds are black, the day obſcured, the 
winds aſleep, and Nature ſtill, A diſtaat 
thunder breaks the filence; the lightning 
becomes frequent; the winds ariſe; the ſea 
awakes ; the woodlands murmur ; and the 
canes, the plantains, and the palms, begin 
their plaintive whiſpers. The rain deſcends 
in ſpouts; the torrents roar among the 
mountains; the rivers ſwell; and their accu- 
mulations ſweep through, and overflow, the 
plains. In this noiſy conjunction and awful 
turmoil of the elements, the reflective mind 
is buried, for a time, in the ſilent contem- 
plation of the ſcene; and affects to feel, at 
leaſt, if not to be romanticly abſorbed in 
the anticipation of the ſublime, 


The 


ER] 


The thunder and the lightning, the 
wind and the rain, very ſeldom continue 
longer, in the ſeaſons, than two or three 
hours in a day (although I have known 
them laſt, in the month of October, and 
without intermiſſion, for three together); 
the ſky, afterwards, by perceptible degrees, 
becomes ſerene, the atmoſphere clear; and 
the nights are calm and ſettled. 


Theſe periodical deſcents of the deluge (for 
in Jamaica you can hardly call the rains by a 
milder name), and their conſequent effects, 
introduce a great variety of magnificent and 
ſplendid maſſes in the clouds, which break- 
ing before the thunder, and illuminated by 
the ſolar rays, which cauſe ſucceſſive rain- 
bows to glitter with the full reflex of their 
priſmatic dyes, and theſe ſoftened to the 
eye by the intervening ſhower, produce a 
ſcenery which cannot fail to ſtrike; and the 
repreſentation of which, the glowing co- 
lours of a Rubens, and perhaps of a Rubens 
alone, were calculated to deſcribe. 


I have 
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J have ſeen, more than once, this mag- 
nificent and beautiful diſplay of Nature re- 
preſented in his landſcapes: but the views 
of Flanders will not admit of that dignity, 
and thoſe impreſſions of the ſublime, which 
are characteriſtics of tropical climates: and 
notwithſtanding the ſcenery of Wales and 
Scotland, and the mountainous parts of 
France and Italy, and the tremendous ele- 
vations and gloomy vallies of Switzerland, 
may, in ſome reſpects, ſurpaſs them in the 
grand and terrible of Nature; yet the ap- 
proach of a ſtorm in Jamaica, with all its 
accompaniments of clouds, of rain, of 
thunder, and of lightning, excite ideas 
which, by compariſon, are more romantic; 
and which, if ſeen and examined, would 
ſtrongly juſtify the aſſertion I have made. 


The traveller, in the Weſt-Indies, may 
with convenience and certainty purſue his 
journey, as he knows at what period he 
may expect the rains to fall, and when to 


ceaſe. If he riſe early in the morning, a 


Con- 
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tonſiderable proportion of it may be per- 
formed before the heat becomes intolerable; 
In the middle of the day he may lie by; 
and if he be of a philoſophical turn, may en- 
joy the external pelting of the rain and the 
drivings of the ſhower, may trace the ſwell- 
ings of the river, the blaſtings of the light- 
ning, the fury of the winds; and tremble at 
the breaking peals of the ſudden, or liſten 
with enthuſiaſm to the declining voice of 
the diſtant, thunder. He may afterwards 
behold the clouds by degrees diſperie, and 
a new heaven illuminate the landſcape: he 
may obſerve the light to tremble upon the 
waters, and the ſun- beams pierce into the 
vallies, or ſmile upon the plains. He may 
ſee Nature as it were revived; and the 
drops of rain either glitter upon, or fall 
from, the trees. He may view the patient 
ox regain the furrow, or the herds expa- 
tiate upon the paſture: he may hear the 
chiding ewe, or ſee the lambkin frolic: 
and he may, laſtly, behold with plea- 
ſure and with gratitude, a renovation of 
the rural ſcene; and may follow its 

VOL. bo charms, 
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charms, in his mind, until the eye can no 
longer trace the horizon, the night ſhall 
cloſe its beauties, and he ſhall not be con- 
ſcious of the ſolemn hour, until he ſhall 
ſuddenly perceive the moon-beam tip the 
mountain, and the planets and the ſtars 
engem the blue expanſe. And happy 1s 
the man -who can feaſt his corporeal and 
his mental fight with ſuch enchanting , 
lucubrations ! 


A thunder-ſtorm in Jamaica, in the 
height of the rainy ſeaſons, is not bnly 
very grand, but awfully terrific ; and 
would require the united powers that 
fimplified the pen of Thomſon, or ſub- 
limed the deſcriptions of Milton, to do 
it an adequate and a correſponding juſ- 
tice. The inceffant darting of the light- 
ning, the conſtant roaring of the thunder 
that ſhakes by repercuſſion, and as it were 
to the centre, every thing around, and 
which frequently burſts, and in an appa- 
rently clear ſky, with one ſudden and 
horrible craſh; and-which, when diſchar- 

: ged 
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ged (if J may uſe the expreſſion), the 


ecchoes take up, and cauſe to mutter, or 
faintly die away among the hills:—the 
rains that pour down in torrents, the trees 
that bend, or break beneath the blaſt, the 
herds and flocks that turn their backs to 
receive the deluge:—all theſe images of 
Nature that beſpeak the terrible, and pre- 

ſent the deſcriptive; that threaten deſtruc- 
tion, or anticipate plenty ; are to be found 
in thoſe regions where the ſkies, alas! are 
more often convulſed, than Nature is calm 
and ſettled. 


At the commencement of a ſtorm, the 
grandeur of the clouds that accumulate and 
roll in heavy maſſes, that ſhake the ſum- 
mits of the foreſts as they move along, that 
ſeem to threaten Nature with an imme- 


diate deluge; and then, as it were, for a. 


time ſuſpend their darkened progreſs, and 
at laſt diſpart; and, after a few ſullen 
drops, withdraw their terrors, and inſen- 
ſibly die away amidſt the mountains, and 


permit the ſun to glitter on the plains; the 
ſkies 
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ſkies to brighten with varied dies; and to 
_ aſſume (at the diſperſion of the vapours) 
the repreſentation, in the clouds, of every 
image that is obvious, pleaſing and ſub- 
lime;—are circumſtances that awfully pre- 
vail, and pleaſingly diſtinguiſh thoſe ſcenes - 
which my pen, alas! is too feeble to de- 
ſcribe. In theſe you may form the pictu- 
reſque appearance of Otaheite, the mag- 
nificent ſcenery of the Bay of Kingſton; 
and the tremendous expreſſion of that of 
Naples. . 


Of the pictureſque repreſentations of the 
clouds in Jamaica, there is an almoſt daily 
and unſpeakable variety; and the ſun- ſet 
of that climate has charms to arreſt the 
regard; and to fix the attention of every 
beholder. At this period of the day, 
when the ſun-beams linger upon the 
mountains, and ſeem reluctantly to with- 
draw their glories from the plain; when 
they juſt begin to die away in the horiſon, 
or tremble by reflection upon the ſwelling 
wave; —what delightful appearances, or 

glowing 


ts) 
glowing with luſtre, or ſoftened by ſhade, 


may not be imagined in the ſtationary, or 
lamented in the vaneſcent clouds of that 
warm and vapoury region? What imagi- 
nary iſlands, with all their diſcriminations 
of hill and dale, of light and gloom, of bays 
and promontories, of rocks and woods, of 
rivers and ſeas, may not be traced in the 
Hy beautiful ſkies of that fer- 
vid climate, and treaſured up for future 
embelliſhment, by thoſe who ſtudy Na- 
ture, and who delight to copy her charms, 
not only in her elevation, but decline? 


From the numberleſs obſervations I 
have made upon the various and romantic 
nebulations of that country, I ſhall take 
the liberty to ſelect, with diffidence, the 
charms of one. The ſituation from which 
it was taken, was particularly adapted to 
the contemplation of an evening ſcene; 
and all the images, enlightened by the ſun- 
beam, were ſuch as a painter would wiſh 
to crowd into the diſplay of a chaſte and 
extenſive landſcape. 
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The houſe immediately fronted the 
weſt, and ſtood rather upon a riſing, than 
a hill: it poſſeſſed all the advantages, in 
point of ptoſpect, of the laſt, without any 
one inconvenience reſulting from eleva- 
tion. It was ſeated upon a lawn of a moſt 
ſmooth and beautiful green ; and by way of 
fore-ground to the picture I am about to 
draw, there was ſeen a very rich group of 
different trees; among which, the palms 
were the moſt conſpicuous, and which, as 
they interſected the light, appeared to glow 
with various hues. On the oppoſite fide, 
but farther removed from obſervation, there 
ſtood a negro village, with all its accompa- 
niments of plantain-trees and cocoa-nuts, 
of bamboos and ſhrubs, and which ſeemed 
to be illuminated by a ſofter tone, and to 
ferve as a contraſt to the glittering ſcenes 
around. Between theſe objects there was 
fpread out an extenſive plain, upon which 
the ſun-beams burſt with ſetting fervour, 
and made brightly conſpicuous the various 
buildings that wefe dotted upon its ſur- 
face; and beyond which, the eye was ar- 

- | reſted 
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reſted by hills that, from their diſtance, 
had only the appearance of incipient 
clouds; and on one ſide, the eye was de- 
lighted by a proſpect of the ſea, and loſt 
itſelf upon a ſail that juſt ſeemed a ſpeck 
upon the horiſon. | 


Above this landſcape, the following 
view pre ented itſelf to the imagination, 
in the clouds; and ſtruck for a conſider- 
able time, and fixed without a variation, 
the attention of the ſight. 


In the middle region of the air, I could 
fancy an exact reſemblance, as given us in 
the prints, of the Iſland of Otaheite, as 
magnificently ſwelling into hills, as ſweetly 
declining into vallies, as imperceptibly 
loſt in plains, and as inſenſibly melted 
into the ocean. The mountains appeared 
to be covered with lofty trees; their de- 
clivities, to be fringed with tufted foliage, 
receiving tranſient ſhade, or tinged with 


partial light; while the green expanſe of 
waters returned their beauties, and by re- 
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flection gave a double charm. The ſet- 
ting ſun, that glimmered on the fight, 
- ſeemed to hang with rapture upon its own 
creation; and, while it warmed the mind 
with a variety of images, it made me la- 
ment that I had not with me an artiſt that 
could, like Robertſon, deſcribe. 


Around this imaginary iſland, there 
flowed a ſea as ſmooth as glaſs; over 
which was ſeen to hang a haze, as if a ze- 
phyr had lately breathed upon its poliſhed 
boſom. The declining ſun-beams ſcemed 
to tremble upon the waves; the majeſtic 
orb was not yet ſunk in the horiſon, but 
appeared to moderate the effulgence of its 
rays, and to ſpread a ſaffron glow, which 
inſenſibly melted into ſofter tones, as it by 
degrees approached the cnraptured fight. 
A long neck of land ſtretched out into the 
ocean, and formed a ſucceflion of bays; 
in which was ſeated a pleaſing variety of 
 fmaller iſlands; and between which there 
appeared to fail a number of boats, that tra- 


verſed from one to the other in various 
directions, 


1 


Ck 
directions, while a wood of maſts was ſeen 
to catch the ſun-beam in the offing. 


At the back of the large iſland, there 
ſwelled another, the ſides of which were 
of the ſame form and height with - the op- 
poſite cliffs, and had the appearance of ha- 
ving been diſparted by the convulſions of 
an earthquake: a narrow channel flowed 
between them; and the air and the rocks 
were marked by a multiplicity of birds 
that could be juſt obſerved as ſpecks of 
white, that flickered the blue expanſion 
of the heavens. 


The fore-ground of this vapoury land- 
ſcape was a long tongue of land, declining 
from the right to the left, from a gentle 
riſing to the level of the ſea, and was richly 
adorned with cocoa- nut trees, bamboos, and 
palms; with numberleſs aloes in bloſſom, 
and other aſpiring ſhrubs; and which ſenſi- 
bly diminiſhed in pride of vegetation, until 
they ſunk at laſt, as they approached the eye, 
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into the humble dock, the thiſtle, and the 
graſs. This projecting land appeared to 
give a curve to a moſt beautiful and ſhaded 
bay; at the end of which were dotted 
cities; and from which were ſeen to ſwell 
the tower that caught, and the riſing ſpire 
that returned, the ſetting rays. 


On the left, and in the ſecond diſtance, 
were two or three ſmall iſlands; upon the 
level ſhore of which, there appeared to be 
fiſhermen hanging up their nets to dry, 
and ſome making faſt their boats by a 
fingle oar. The nets and baſkets that 
were confuſedly piled upon them, were 
reflected in the waves, which a breeze had 
juſt diſturbed, and which gently urged 
the ripples that broke around their keels, 
in imaginary murmurs to the ſhore. 


The inferior objects that contribute to 
the variety of a Jamaica landſcape, are not 
leſs pleaſing than they will be found un- 
common. The verdant timidity of the 
bamboo cane, that bends with reluctant 
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humility before the wind, and which ſub- 
mits its pictureſque and lovely plumes to 
the ſoft intruſions of the breeze, or ſhrinks 
with dread before the impending tempeſt; 
the plaintive whiſpers of the ſugar-cane, 
the plantain, and the palm, which figh, as 
if to deprecate the havock that may in- 
| ſtantaneoufly enſue; and if you take into 
the account, the various odours that the 
_ zephyrs rifle from the perfumed bloſſoms 
of the coffee, the ſhaddock, the orange, and 
the lime, from the Spaniſh and Arabian jeſ- 
ſamine, from the double tuberoſe, and other 
ſhrubs of particular and fragrant excellence; 
you will naturally conclude that the garden 
ſcenery does not give place in humble 
| beauties, to the magnificent diſplay of the 
views around, 


It is delightful, after the rain is paſt, and 
the filver drops hang trembling upon the 
leaves, to hear the reſponſive concerts of 
the ſweet-tongued nightingales, which 
ſtrain their throats with a variety of 
modulation; and ſuch as is not, I be- 
licye, ſurpaſſed by the wildeſt melody of 
84 - "= 
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the European foreſt. Their ſong is par- 
ticularly charming at the dead of night, 
when filence itſelf ſeems to be aſleep, and 
the moon ſhines forth with all its glory; 
when not a cloud obſcures the ſcene, nor 
a breathing zephyr interrupts their elegies: 
when they pour out their little ſouls, as 
if to comfort the enanguiſhed mind, and to 
ſoothe the bed of fickneſs! This ſolitary 
and fimple muſic, is oftentimes more con- 
genial to the feelings than the burſts of 
concerts, or the dying cadence of the 
ſweeteſt voice: it is the unadorned me- 
lody of Nature: and the nightiagale may 
be compared to the other minſtrels of the 
grove, in the lame manner that Shakeſpeare 
is pre-eminently diſtinguithed amongſt our 


poets. 
Sweet Philomel! whoſe liquid note 


Is heard on ev'ry breeze to float! 

Oh] ſweeteſt of the woodland quire 
(Whoſe tuneful elegies inſpire 

The loit'ring moon with tears to melt, 
As if the plaintive ſong ſhe felt) 

Oh, eccho back my piteous plain! 
Nor be the faithful eccho vain! 

Dirge then, O dirge with tender cloſe, 
And ſoothe th' affiitted to repoſe ! 
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The moſt formidable enemy the ſugar- 
cane has to encounter, and the principal 
dread of thoſe latitudes in which it grows, 
muſt, from its deſtructive pre-eminence, 
be deemed the hurricane. The fell tor- 
nado, and the burning plains of Africa, 
have only ſands and deſerts to witneſs their 
malignant fury; but the wind which, 
from its effects, I am about to deſcribe, 
ſweeps through the regions of cultivation 
and expence, and reduces, and almoſt with 
a ſingle blaſt, the independent to diſtreſs, 
the affluent to want, and the feeling to 
deſpair. It is unpleaſant to ſpeak of pub- 
lic calamities, if thoſe calamities can come 
home to ourſelves: and it is ſo common 
for thoſe who ſuffer but little to complain, 
that thoſe who ſuffer much are hardly cre- 
dited in the enumeration of misfortunes. 
The firſt impreſſion of things is generally 
magnified; and the diſtance which removes 
us from the ſeat of action, is the cauſe of 
diſbelief; and fancy is often ſuppoſed to 
be called in to the aid of truth. But what, 
I am about to write, is a plain and a ſimple 
narrative 
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narrative, experienced by numbers, and (if 
ſo humbled an individual may dare to 
ſpeak) moſt awfully felt by myſelf; al- 
though I am conſcious that my loſs was 
only like a bubble in the ocean, when com- 
pared to the magnitude of the general maſs. 
The ſhock which the ſuffering pariſhes ſuſ- 
tained, very few portions of thoſe pariſhes 
will ever recover. A more general de- 
ſtruction in the extent of a given propor- 
tion of land, hath rarely happened; and the 
hurricane of 1780, will be eyer acknow- 
ledged as a viſitation that deſcends but 
once in a century, and that ſerves as a 
ſcourge to correct the vanity, to humble 
the pride, and to chaſtiſe the imprudence 
and arrogance of men. 


The following deſcription, which imme- | 
diately and naturally aroſe from the melan- 
choly ſubject, when the facts were freſh, 
and the ruins, as it were, before my eyes, 
will not, I truſt, be deemed foreign to the 
general tendency of theſe remarks; and I 
ſhall be, I hope, excuſed, if I endeayour 


( 


to awaken the recollection of calamities 


paſt, particularly as in thoſe calamities 
the poor negroes had likewiſe their por- 
tion of diſappointment and afflition. 


This deſtructive hurricane began by 
gentle and almoſt imperceptible degrees, 
between twelve and one o'clock, on the 
morn of the 3d of October, and in the year 
1780. There fell, at firſt, a trifling rain, 
which continued, without increaſe, until 
ten o'clock ; about which time the wind 


aroſe, and the ſea began to roar in a moſt 
tremendous and uncommon manner. As 


yet, we had not any pre-ſentiment of the 
diſtreſs and danger which it was ſoon after- 
wards our unhappy fortune to encounter: 
and although between two and three o'clock 
in the afternoon, we ſaw the ſubordinate 
buildings begin to totter and fall around 
us; yet we did not think it neceſſary to 


provide, at that time, for our preſent or 
future ſafety. We now obſerved, with 


ſome emotion and concern, a poor pigeon 
endeavour, with fruitleſs ſtruggle, to re- 
gain 
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gain its neſt: it fluttered long in the air; 
and was ſo weakened at laſt, that it was 
driven away by the wind, and in almoſt a 
moment was carried entirely out of fight. 


As great events are ſometimes the con- 
ſequences of ſmall beginnings, and as 
fimple occurences are often as ſtriking as 
great concerns, I could not help dwelling 
with commiſeration upon what I had ſeen, 
and of anticipating, in ſome meaſure, the 
loſs and inconvenience, though not the 
real deſtruction, of what ſoon afterwards 
enſued. 


A poor diſcouraged ewe, intimidated by 
the terrors of the night, had found its way 
into the diſtant quarter of the houſe, 
which, at the time of her retreat, muſt 
have been wholly neglected; but to which 
it was afterwards, as our laſt reſort, our un- 
fortunate deſtiny to repair, She lay with 
patient cold, and fearful trembling, amidſt 
the joiſts; nor could ſhe be diſplaced by 
the importunity of kicks and cuffs that 
| | were 
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Ca 1 
were inceſſantly dealt around her. dhe 
became a pathetic ſufferer in the ſucceed- 
ing calamity; and he muſt have been a 
brute, indeed, and more deſerving of the 
appellation ſhe bare, who could have per- 
ſevered in forcing her from ſuch a ſeeming 
protection, or could have been envious of 
that ſafety, which, from her unwillingneſs 
to remove, it was natural to think that ſhe 
at that time enjoyed. I muſt confeſs, that 
I tried to diſpoſſeſs her, but I tried in vain; 
and I have ſince reflected, that her preſer- 
vation was as dear to her as mine was to 
me: and I feel a real comfort in repeating 
thoſe exquiſitely humane and tender lines 
of Ovid, which are ſo feelingly deſcriptive 


of the fate of this moſt uſeful and patient 
animal. | | 


Every thing claims a kindred in misfor- 
tune: it levels like death ; but death, alas! 
to ſome comes too late; and to others it 
come too early. In a ſhort time, perhaps, 
it was the fate of the poor meek creature 
above deſcribed, to feel its ſtroke. I 
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might have cauſed, unknowingly, its exe- 
cution ; and might have feaſted upon its 
fleſh. The very idea chills my blood, and 


brings to my mind the remembrance of 
the dreadful fituation of Pierre Viaud. 


An act of dire neceſſity may be certainly 
excuſed ; but to deſtroy (for the gratifica- 
tion of an appetite which we have in com- 
mon with brutes) hat which has been 
uſed to live ina domeſtic and in a cheriſhed 
ſtate around us, would argue an inſenſibility, 
from which every feeling mind muſt natu- 
rally revolt : and I ſhould hope, that there 
are but few people who could eat of that 


| kid, which they had ſeen lick the butcher's 


hand at the very moment that the knife 
was about to deprive its innocence of exiſt- 
ence; and when it ſupplicated, with an 
almoſt human cry, its preſervation of life, 
and with a blandiſhment fo particularly 
expreſſive of tenderneſs and pity. 


From the morning until four o'clock in 
the afternoon, the wind continued to blow = 
L . | with 
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with increaſing violence from the north and 
eaſt: but from that time, having collected 
all its powers of devaſtation, it ruſhed with 
irreſiſtible violence from the ſouth; and in 
about an hour and half after that period, ſo 
general and perſevering were its accumu- 
lated effects, that it ſcarcely left a plantain- 
tree, a cane, or a building, uninjured in the 
pariſh, At about four o'clock, we found 
it impoſſible to ſecure the houſe againſt the 
increaſing impetuoſity of the wind, which 
began to diſplace the ſhingles, uplift the 
roof, to force the windows, and to gain an 
entrance on every fide: and its haſty de- 
ſtruction but too fully proved how ſoon, 
and how univerſally, it ſucceeded! We 
were now driven from the apartments 
above, to take ſhelter in the rooms below; 
but there we were followed by freſh dan- 
gers, and ſtupefied by freſh alarms. The 
dæmon of deſtruction was wafted in the 
winds, and not a corner could eſcape its 
malignant devaſtation, While we were 
looking with apprehenſion and terror 
around us, the roof, rafters, plates, and 

walls 
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walls of fix apartments, fell in, and im- 
mediately above our heads: and the horrid 
craſh of glaſſes, furniture, and floors, oc- 
caſioned a noiſe and uproar, that may be 
more eaſily felt, than the weakneſs of my 
pen can pofſibly deſcribe. 


I will not attempt (indeed my abilities 
and language are unequal to the taſk) to 
awaken the ſenſibility of others, by dwell- 
ing upon private misfortunes, when the 
loſſes of many are entitled to ſuperior re- 
gard: but egotiſm may be ſurely allowed in 
a narrative of this kind, where general com- 
pariſons muſt in ſome meaſure deſcribe in- 
dividual ſufferings, and where what one has 
felt, has been the lot of numbers: and 
where a perſon has identically ſeen, and 
been involved in the ſame deſtruction, it is 
difficult to keep clear of expreſſions that 
do not immediately apply to, and ſpeak the 
language of, ſelf. 


The ſituation of the unhappy negroes 


who poured in upon us ſo ſoon as their 
houſes 
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houſes were deſtroyed, and whoſe tertors 
ſeemed to have deprived them of ſenſe and 
motion, not only very particularly aug- 
mented the confuſion of the time, but very 
conſiderably added, by their whiſpers and 
diſtreſs, to the ſcene of general ſuſpenſe, and. 
the fluctuations of hope and alarm, Some 
lamented, by anticipation, the loſs of their 
wives and children, of which their fears 
had deprived them ; while others regretted 
the downfall of their houſes, of which 
they had ſo lately been the unfortunate 


ſpectators. 


It will be difficult to conceive a ſituation 
more terrible than what my houſe afforded 
from four o'clock in the afternoon until 
*fix o'clock the enſuing morning. Driven, 
as we were, from room to room, while 
the roofs, the floors, and the walls, were 
tumbling over head, or falling around us; 
the wind blowing with a noiſe and violence 
that cannot even now be reflected upon 
without alarm; the rain pouring down in 
torrents; and the night which ſeemed to 

H fall, 
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fall, as it were in a moment, uncommorty 
dark, and the gloom of which we had not 
a ſingle ray to enliven, and the length of 
which we had not either ſpirits or reſo- 
lution, by converſation, to cheer! The 
negro huts, as I before obſerved, were at 
this time deſtroyed; and the miſerable ſuf- 
ferers ruſhed into the houſe, and began 
ſuch complaints and lamentations, as added 
very conſiderably to the diſcomforts, and 
much increaſed the almoſt before unſpeak- 
able diſtreſſes, of the ſcene. One poor 
woman, in particular (if real philanthro- 
phy would not diſdain to make a diſcrimi- 
nation of colour), was, in a very particu- 
lar and ſenſible manner, entitled to pity. 
Her child, and that a favourite, was nearly 
buried in the ruins of her houſe that fell 
around her: ſhe fnatched it, with all the 
inconſiderate impatience of maternal fond- 
neſs, from the expectations of a ſudden 
fate: ſhe ſtrained it to her arms in fimple 
love and unaſſiſted protection, and flew to 
depofit her tender burden in the retreat of 
diſtant ſafety: ſhe flew in vain: the tem- 
" peſt 
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peſt reached her, and ſwept the child, un- 
conſcious of danger, from her folding arms, 
and daſhed her hopes and comforts to the 
ground. She recovered, and to her boſom 
reſtored the pleaſing charge: ſhe endea- 
voured to ſoothe it with her voice; but it 
was filent: ſhe felt it, and ſhe found it 
cold: ſhe ſcreamed, ſhe lamented, and 
ſhe curſed: nor could our ſympathy con- 
ſole het ſorrows, our remonſtrances re- 
ſtrain her violence, nor our authority ſup- 
preſs her execrations. She felt like a 
mother, although an apathiſt might ſay 
ſhe did not feel like a Chriſtian. What a 
cold and illiberal diſtintion! Give a Negro 
religion, and eſtabliſh him in either the 
principles of obedience, or the knowledge 
of endurance, and he will not diſgrace that 
tenet which ſhall be recommended by 
practice. Her lamentations were natural, 
and of conſequence affecting; and gave ad- 
ditional deſpondency to a night that was 


already too miſerable to bear an augmen- 
tation of ſorrow. 
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The darkneſs of the night, the howling 
of the winds, the growling of the thunder, 
and the partial flaſhes of the lightning 
that darted through the murky cloud, 
which ſometimes burſt forth with a ple- 
nitude of light, and at others hardly gave 
ſufficient lumination to brighten the ter- 
rified aſpect of the negroes, that, with cold 
and fear, were trembling around; the cries 
of the children who were expoſed to the 
weather, and who (poor innocents!) had 
loſt their mothers in the darkneſs and 
confuſion of the night; and the great un- 
| certainty of general and private fituation 
combined; could not fail to ſtrike the ſoul 
with as deep as it was an unaccuſtomed 
horror. In the midſt of danger, in the aw- 
ful moments of ſuſpenſe, and when almoſt 
ſunk by deſpair, we prayed for more fre- 
quent lightning to gild the walls, for more 
heavy thunder to out-roar the blaſt, in the 
philoſophic conſolation that they might 
_ purge the atmoſphere, and diſperſe the 
ſtorm: but, alas! they were but feldom 
ſeen, or feebly heard; as if afraid of com- 

bining 
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bining the influence of light with the de- 
ſtruction of ſound, and of raiſing upon the 
gound of terror, the ſuperſtructure of de- 
ſpair! 


When the night was paſt, and our minds 
hung ſuſpended between the danger we had 
eſcaped, and the anticipation of what we 
might expe& to enſue; when the dawn 
appeared as if unwilling to diſcloſe the 
devaſtation that the night had cauſed; 
when the ſun-beams peeped above the 
hills, and illaminated the ſcene around— 
Juſt God! what a contraſt was there ex- 
hibited between that morning and the day 
before! a day which ſeemed to ſmile upon 
Nature, and to take delight in the pro- 
ſpects of plenty that waved around, and 
which produced, wherever the eye could 
gaze, the charms of cultivation, and the ' 
promiſe of abundance; but which fal- 
lacious appearances, alas! were to be at 
once annihilated by that extenſive and me- 
lancholy view of deſolation and deſpair, 
in which the expectations of the moderate, 
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and the wiſhes of the ſanguine, were to be 
ſo ſoon ingulphed. The horrors of the 
day were much augmented by the melan- 
choly exclamation of every voice, and the 
energetic expreſſion of every hand: ſome 
of which were uplifted in acts of execra- 
tion; ſome wiped the tears that were 
flowing from the eye: while ſome, con- 
fidering from whence the viſitation came, 
were ſeen to ftrike their breaſts, as if to 
chide the groans which it was impoſlible 
to reſtrain. An uncommon filence reigned 
around: it was the pauſe of conſternation; 
it was a dumb oratory, that ſaid more, much 
more, than any tongue could utter. The 
firſt ſounds proceeded from the mouths of 
the moſt patient of Nature's creatures— 
from the melancholy cow that had loſt its 
calf, and with frequent lowings invited its 
return; from the mother ewes, that with 
frequent bleatings recalled their lambs, 
which were friſking out of fight, uncon- 
ſcious of danger and unmindful of food: and 
which ſolemn and pathetic invitations, after 
Juch a night, the contemplation of ſuch a 

ſcene, 
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ſcene, and the diſpoſition of the mind to 
receive pathetic impreſſions, came home 
with full effect to thoſe who had ſuffered, 
but who wiſhed not to complain! If the 
diſtreſſes of the feathered tribe be taken 
into this deſcription, their natural timidity, 
their uncertainty of food, of ſhelter, and 
domeſtic protection, be duly conſidered; 
trifling as theſe obſervations may appear, 
they certainly help to ſwell the catalogue 
of diſtreſs, to awaken the ſigh of ſenſibility, 
and to teach us that their exiſtence and 
their end are in the hands of the ſame 
Creator, 


The morning of the 4th of October 
preſented us with a proſpect, dreary be- 
yond deſcription, and almoſt melancholy 
beyond example; and deformed with ſuch 
blaſted figns of nakedneſs and ruin, as 
calamity, in its moſt awful and deſtructive 
moments, has ſeldom offered to the de- 
ſponding obſervations of mankind. The 
face of the country ſeemed to be entirely 
changed: the vallies and the plains, the 
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mountains and the foreſts, that were only 
the day before moſt beautifully clothed 
with every verdure, were now deſpoiled of 
every charm; and to an expected abun- 
dance and ſuperfluity of gain, in a few 
hours ſucceeded ſterility and want; and 
every proſpect, as far as the eye could 
ſtretch, was viſibly ſtricken blank with 
deſolation and with horror. The powers 
of vegetation appeared to be at once ſuſ- 
pended; and inſtead of Nature and her 
works, the mind was petrified by the 
ſeeming approach of fate and chaos. The 
country looked as if it had been lately 
viſited by fire and the ſword; as if the 
tornado had rifled Africa of its ſands, to 
depoſit their contents upon the denuded 
boſom of the hills; as if Ætna had 
ſcorched the mountains, and a volcano had 
taken poſſeſſion of every height. The 
trees were up-rooted, the dwellings de- 
ſtroyed; and in ſome places, not a ſtone 
was left to indicate the uſe to which it was 
once applied. Thoſe who had houſes, 
could hardly diſtinguiſh their ruins; and 

| : the 
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the proprietor knew not where to fix the 
ſituation of his former poſſeſſions. The 
very beaſts of all deſcriptions, were con- 
ſcious of the calamity : the birds, particu- 
larly the domeſtic pigeons, were moſt of 
them deſtroyed; and the fiſh were driven 
from thoſe rivers, and thoſe ſeas, of which 
they had before been the peaceful inhabi- 
tants. New ſtreams aroſe, and extenſive 
lakes were ſpread, where rills were ſcarcely 
ſeen to trickle before; and ferry- boats 
were obliged to ply, where carriages were 
uſed to travel with ſafety and convenience. 
The roads were for a long time impaſſable 
among the mountains : the low-lands were 
overflowed, and numbers of cattle were 
carried away by the depth and impetuoſity 
of the torrents; while the boundaries of 
the different plantations were ſunk beneath 
the accumulated preſſure of the inun- 
dation. 


To give you at once a more general 
idea of this tremendous hurricane, I ſhall 
obſerve, that not a ſingle houſe was left 
5 undamaged 
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undamaged in the pariſh ; not a fingle {et 
of works, traſh-houſe, or other ſubordi- 
nate building, that was not greatly in- 
Jured, or entirely deſtroyed. Not a fingle 
wharf, ſtore-houſe, or ſhed, for the de- 
poſit of goods, was left ſtanding: they 
were all (wept away at once by the billows 
of the ſea; and hardly left behind, the 
traces of their foundations. The negro 
houſes were, and I believe without a fingle 
exception, univerſally blown down: and 
this reflection opens a large field for the 
philanthropiſt, whoſe feelings will pity, 
at leaſt, thoſe miſeries which he would have 
been happy to have had the power to re- 
lieve. Hardly a tree, a ſhrub, a vegetable, 
or a blade of graſs an inch long, was to be 
ſeen ſtanding up and uninjured, the en- 
ſuing morning : nay, the very bark was 
whipt from the logwood-hedges, as they 
lay upon the ground; and the whole pro- 
ſpect had the appearance of a deſert, over 
which the burning winds of Africa had 


lately paſt. 
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At Savanna-la-Mar, there was not even 
a a veſtige of a town (the parts only of two 
or three houſes having in partial ruin re- 
mained, as if to indicate the ſituation and 
extent of the calamity): the very mate- 
rials of which it had been compoſed, had 
been carried away by the reſiſtleſs fury of 
the waves, which finally completed what 
the wind began. A very great proportion 
of the poor inhabitants were cruſhed to 

death, or drowned; and in one houſe alone, 
it was computed that forty, out of one and 
forty ſouls, unhappily and prematurely pe- 
riſhed, The ſea drove with progreſſive 
violence for more than a mile into the 
country; and carried terror, as it left de- 
ſtruction, wherever it paſſed, Two large 
ſhips and a ſchooner were at anchor in the 
bay, but were driven a conſiderable di- 
ſtance from the ſhore, and totally wrecked 
among the mango-trees upon land. 


Were I to dwell upon the numberleſs 
ſingularities of accidents that this dreadful 
ſtorm occaſioned, both among the moun- 
> tains 
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tains and on the plains over which it paſſed; 
were I to mention its particularities and 
caprices, and the variety of contingencies 
which ſeemed impoſſible to happen, which 
imagination might trifle with, but which 
reaſon would ſcarcely believe; in ſhort, 
were I to mention what I myſelf ſaw, and 
what numbers could witneſs ; I ſhould be 
afraid to offer them to the ſerious regard of 
my readers, in the dread that I might be 
thought to inſult their underſtandings, and 
to advance as fiction, what it would be very 
difficult, indeed, to credit as truth. 


The diſtreſſes of the miſerable inhabi- 
tants of Savanna-la-Mar, during the pe- 
riod, and for a long time after the ceſ- 
ſation, of the ſtorm, muſt have exceeded 
the moſt nervous, as they would have ſur- 
paſſed the moſt melancholy powers of de- 
ſcription. They were ſuch as ought to 
have affected (if public loſſes and private 
ſufferings can ever affect the ſtony boſoms 
of the rapacious, and the icy bowels of the 
32 „they were ſuch, I ſay, as would 
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almoſt have melted the unfeeling, and have 
foftened the obdurate: but, alas! they 
could not, in too many inſtances, divert 
the rigid purpoſe, and withhold the 
rigorous hand of the man of buſineſs. 
Thoſe who the day before were poſſeſſed, 
not only of every domeſtic comfort, but of 
every reaſonable luxury of life, were now 
obliged to ſeek for ſhelter upon a board; 
and were expoſed, in ſickneſs and affliction, 
unſheltered and unprovided, to the noiſy 
intruſions of the wind and the cold, and 
the frequent viſitations of the ſhower. 


Mere I to enumerate private afflictions 
in this ſcene of general devaſtation and de- 
ſpair, I ſhould require the pathetic pen of 
that accompliſhed writer who has given a 
charm to grief, and a dignity to ſuffering, in 
the tender pages of Emma Corbet; and 
who could ſo well have expreſſed by cor- 
reſponding ſentiment, by flowing language, 
and glowing truth, thoſe mighty ſorrows 
which the father endured for the death of 
a ſon, which the wife ſuſtained for the 

loſs 
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loſs of her huſband, and for all thoſe 
minor ties of conſanguinity and friendſhip, 
which -were, at this unhappy and awful 
* ſo generally diſſolved. 


When we confidet how very ſooh the 
pay purſuits and flattering appearances of 
life are deſtroyed ; how uncertain are our 
poſſeſſions, and how ſubje& to hopes, and 
how embittered by diſappointments, are our 
purſuits; it is ſomewhat extraordinary, 
that we ſhould be fo much attached to the 
world, ſhould entruſt the ſun-ſhine of our 
days, and without ſuſpicion of a change, to 
every cloud; ſhould commit our preſent 
happineſs to the inſtability of climate, to 
the viciflitudes of cold and heat, to the 
' terrors of the tempeſt, or the peſtilential 
dangers of the calm :—it is aſtoniſhing, 
T again repeat, that we ſhould repoſe all 
our comforts, and all our expectations, 
upon a world ſo full of mortification, diſ- 
appointment, and affliction; when we 
muſt be conſcious that we muſt fo ſoon 
leave that world and all its empty deluſions 

behind, 
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behind, When we look around, and ſee 
people who thought themſelves above the 
reach of want, and reclining, after a long 
apprenticeſhip of patient induſtry and per- 
ſevering toil, upon the lap of late- earned 
independency and honeſt repoſe; when we 
ſee them loſe the fruits, of exertions thus 
made, and of comforts thus enjoyed, in 
one fatal and deſtructive hour, —what an 
awful leſſon does this reflection awaken in 
our minds! and how much does it not 
warn us againſt building upon a founda- 
tion ſo very precarious at beſt, and at the 
beſt deceitful! But then to ſee them re- 
duced to this ſituation, and ſtruggling 
with infirmities, without the vigour of 
youth, or the exertions of manhood— 
without ſhelter from the weather, pro- 
tection from power, or meat and drink 
to comfort the calls of declining nature, 
or intereſt enough to reſcue them from the 
impending hortors of a gaol; — the aecu- 
mulation of ſuch misfortunes, is more 
than ſufficient to excite eompaſſion, but 

not 
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not always ſufficient, as we find by me- 
lancholy example, to obtain relief. 


So ſudden an alteration, is enough to 
ſhake a philoſophy that has not before been 
tried; and ſuch a change is ſufficient to 
excite: thoſe complaints which are cauſed 
by diſappointment, but which may be 
borne with patience, and finally overcome 
by calmneſs and reſignation. If wwe meet 
with affliction, are we alone unfortunate? 
If we loſe our all, are we the only beggars? 
How many are reduced to penury who can- 
not work! what numbers ' periſh without 
help, or are entombed alive without pity! 
and yet how many emerge from diſtreſs and 
want, by a manly fortitude, and a ſteady 
perſeverance of conduct! The hand of 
power may oppreſs ; but innocence has its 
peculiar triumph, as miſery cannot reach 
the grave; for that is the retreat of Virtue, 
her conſummation, and her end, 


I can hardly prevail upon myſelf to be- 


lieve, that the united violence of all the 
winds 
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through one tube, and directed to one ſpot, 


could have occaſioned ſuch deſtruction, and 


in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, as that of which 
I was an unfortunate witneſs, and of which 
I am now become the feeble recorder. If 


we even conclude it poſſible that the ruins 


of our buildings could have been occaſioned 
by the concentration of its fury, how are 
we to account for ſome phenomena of 
which we were the ſuffering and aſtoniſhed 
ſpectators? How account for the ſudden 
irruption of rivers, the lapſes of earth, the 


diſunion of rocks, the fiſſures of moun- 


tains, and for other objects of the ſublime 
and terrible, which have changed and diſ- 
figured the face of the country? How ac+ 
count for the hollow roarings of the ſea, 
and for the inſtability of the climate for 
many months before; and for the dreadful 


pauſes that were obſerved to take place, 


before the buildings were entirely over- 
turned? It can hardly be doubted but 
that heaven and earth were combined in 


completing our deſtruction. One ele- 
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winds that 0 from the heavens, blown 
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ment alone has been hardly ever known to 
occaſion ſo extenſive a devaſtation; and the 
ſudden ſwelling and raging of the ſea, we 
may reaſonably attribute to the heavings of 
the earthquake; to which likewiſe the ge- 
neral ruin of our houſes may be in ſome 
meaſure attributed. 


I have ſeen the ruins of Liſbon; and if 
it would not almoſt amount to folly to 
compare, in this place, great things with 
fmall, I ſhould fay, that the deſtruction 
there, great and melancholy as it was, 
could only have been, by compariſon of 
buildings and extent of population, more 
dreadful than that calamity which I have 
now the prefumption to deſeribe. The 
earthquake at Liſbon happened in the 
morning; and although it almoſt univer- 
fally affected its buildings, yet the produc- 
tions of the earth received, in conſequence, 
but little damage; whereas the hurricane 
in Jamaica continued throughout the 
night, which has its particular terrors, 
independently of water, and of wind; and 
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hot only blew down every thing within | 


its ſweep, but ſpread deſolation through 
the country round: and I am apt to be- 
lieve, that the peculiar diſtreſſes of the un- 


happy ſufferers of Savanna-la-Mar, muſt 


have equalled every thing (I ſtill mean by 
compariſon) that is to be met with in the 
moſt melancholy annals of human misfor- 
tunes, 


To this calamity, another unfortunately - 


ſucceeded; and the conſequences of which 
were ſtill more fatal to the lives of thoſe 
who had ſurvived the ſtorm. The ſtench 
that aroſe from the putrefaction of the dead 
bodies, which remained for many weeks 
without interment (and to numbers of 
which the rites of burial could not be admi- 
niſtered), occaſioned a kind of peſtilence, 
that ſwept away a great proportion of thoſe 
who had providentially eſcaped the firſt 
deſtruction. Almoſt every perſon in the 
town and neighbourhood was affected; 
and the faculty were rendered incapable, 
through ſickneſs, to attend their patients, 
I 2 many 
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many of whom periſhed from the incle- 
mency of the weather, from want of atten- 
dance, or ſupply of food: and to add to the 
general apprehenſion, the negroes poured 
down in troops to the ſcene of devaſtation 
(and, I am ſorry to obſerve, that many 
white people were detected, upon the ſpot, 
of promiſcuous plunder); and having 
made free with the rum that was floating 
in the inundations, began to grow inſolent 
and unruly; and, by their threats and con- 
duct, occaſioned an alarm which it was 
found neceſſary, by exertion and caution, . 
at once to ſuppreſs: and what the conſe- 
quences, at ſuch a time of general confu- 
fion and dread, might have been, had not 
the puncheons been immediately ſtaved, 
can hardly, even at this diſtance of time, 
be reflected upon without horrour. 


That the unenlightened negroes ſhould 
be led to plunder, when they could do it 
with ſafety, and without the curbs of mo- 
rality and religion to reſtrain them, is a 


circumſtance not to be wondered at, as it 
1 
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is conſiſtent with the common depravity of 
human nature; but that thoſe who ought 
to be a check upon that licentiouſneſs 
which they themſelves perhaps have taught, 
ſhould ſtand forward to diveſt miſery of its 
laſt ſupport, and even plunder penury itſelf 
of its utmoſt farthing, is a reflection upon 
thoſe who can diſtinguiſh black from white 
in the colour of the human ſkin, but who 
cannot diſcriminate what is black from 
white in the integral conduct of man to man. 
To take advantage of misfortune, in the 
time of public calamity and private afflic- 
tion; and to raiſe a ſuperſtructure, however 
ſmall, upon the ruins of others; is what, 
alas! has been too often practiſed without 
chaſtiſement, and enjoyed without ſhame: 
and if thoſe who are in authority over ne- 
groes, and to whom they are taught to look 
up for the theory as well the practice of in- 
tegrity, ſhall ſet an example of worldly 
injuſtice, of rapacity and plunder— the ne- 
gro who follows this infamous example, 
unconſcious of wrong, is neither a princi- 
pal, nor an acceſſary, although he may 

* poſſibly 
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poſſibly be convicted of both; while the 


real delinquent, who grows rich from in- 
famy, is ſuffered to eſcape without trial, 
and conſequently without a puniſhment. 
I muſt therefore from facts conclude, that 
a reformation in practical manners muſt 
begin with the white people in the colo- 
nies, before any humane inſtitutions for the 
relief of the ſlaves can either be carried 
into full, or even into partial effect; and 
this preliminary I ſhall hereafter endeavour 
to ſupport by corollaries drawn from fact 
and experience, 


The congratulations of the morning that 
ſucceeded the dreadful viſitation which has 
been the ſubje& of theſe pages, were ſuch 
as ſeemed the ſpontaneous effects of what 
the boſom felt from the relief of ſuper- 
eminent dangers: the ſad occaſion ſeemed 
to create new ideas in the mind, and to 
give pangs to feeling, of which the heart 
was before unconſcious. Many people 
thought that the day of final judgment 
was come; and felt it as if it was then too 

late 
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late to reflect upon danger: for danger, 
which implies uncertainty, would then 
have been a pleaſing idea, inaſmuch as 
chance is a contraſt to actual deſpair. It 
is the natural province of man to ſuffer ; 
it is an appendage of his condition: but it 
requires a ſomething more to learn to ſub- 
mit, and by patient fubmiſſion, without 
complaint, to bear. 


It is natural to ſuppoſe that the ſtorm. 
above deſcribed, muſt have given riſe to 
many diſtreſſing and pathetic ſcenes; muſt 
upon ſome occaſions have harrowed up the 
foul, and upon others, have induced a ten- 
derneſs and pity. Huſbands and wives, 
and parents and children, were in many 
places ſeparated by the terrors of the night; 
and ſeparated, as before obſerved, to meet 
no more: but upon theſe dreadful ſcenes I 
ſhall not attempt to dwell, as their remem- 
brance will ſurvive the deſcription of my 
pen, in the melancholy perpetuity of do- 
meſtic afflitions; and which numberleſs 
families, more or leſs, to the deſtruction of 
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their hopes, and the diſcomfort of their 
lives, will long, very wy," have cauſe to 
lament. 


T ſhall never forget the deſolate appear- 
ance my houſe made immediately after 
this cataſtrophe, nor the many circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs and commileration that 
alternately ſhocked and ſoftened the mind. 
Here a poor infant was ſeen extracted from 
the ruins, and its lifeleſs body conſigned to 
the care and lamentations of its deſponding 
parents; there ſate a group of negroes be- 
wailing with heavineſs of heart, and all the 
filent eloquence of ſtreaming eyes, and 
ſtretched - out hands, the total deſtruction 
of their little fortunes, in the wrecks of 
their houſes, the ruin of their effects, and 
the demolition of their grounds; while 
others ran confuſedly here and there, with- 
out knowing upon what errand they were 
bent, or where to begin, or how to ſet 
about the reſtoration of their loſſes, or by 

3 * to conſole their n. 
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There were many who wiſhed to be em- 
ployed in rendering our fituations more 
comfortable, but who, from want of me- 
thod, and from that hurry which is its 
conſtant attendant, were always in the 
way, and conſequently did more harm than 
good, Some, indeed, ſucceeded in their 


exertions; and I ſhould little deſerve thoſe 


comforts I ſo ſoon found, in compariſon to 
many others, did I not bear witneſs to the 
willing induſtry and unremitting applica- 
tion of the tradeſmen and other negraes 
who were employed in the reparation of 
the offices, and in making tight thoſe parts 
of our temporary dwellings which were 
deſtined to the accommodation of ourſelves 
80d friends, 


It was curious to ſee the ſhifts that were 
made to ſupply the loſs of furniture, and 
thoſe domeſtic neceſſaries which the ſtorm 
had blown away, or the ruins had de- 

ſtroyed. Chairs, tables, beds, and books, 
were ſcattered over the paſtures; and the 
materials that had been uſed in a former, 


and 
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and were now to be applied to future build- 
ings, were collected from a diſtance, and 
huddled together: but of theſe there was 
but a ſmall proportion that was fit for ſer- 
vice; the remainder were either ſtolen 
away by, or given to, the negroes, or laid 
aſide for the kindling of thoſe fires which 
the dampneſs of the air, and the coldneſs of 
the habitations, had either made a matter 
of luxury, or a caſe of neceſſity. 


It happened in many places, particularly at 
Savanna- la- Mar, and in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, that one poor room, and obvious 
at the ſame time to the rain and wind, and 
the intruſions of the negroes, ſerved at once 
for parlour and kitchen, for bed- chamber 
and. buttery, for waſh-houſe and dairy; for 
cellar and granary, and for pigs and poul- 
try. Almoſt every family was reduced to 
the ſame level, and hardly knew a diffe- 
rence in misfortune, but by degrees of 
compariſon. 
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Thoſe animals whoſe food was corn, 
were firſt deſtroyed; and it is incredible 
what numbers periſhed in the night from 
the inclemency of the weather, or were 
afterwards ſacrificed, before any buildings 
could be patched up for their protection, 
or any grain procured for their ſupport: 
the numbers of wild fowl, indeed, that 
ſeemed at different periods of the day to 
darken the air, and to cover the inunda- 
tions, made ſome amends for the deſtruc- 
tion of domeſtic birds, and added ſome- 
thing of romantic. variety to the deſolate 
ſcene that was obſerved around. 


- When we were driven, in the evening of 
the hurricane, from the apartments above 
ſtairs to take ſhelter in thoſe below, we for- 
got, in the hurry and danger of the time, a 
favourite ſpaniel, my conſtant companion, 
and highly deſerving the name ſhe bare; 
and a parrot, the moſt entertaining, and 
the moſt attached, of the feathered kind I 
had ever before ſeen. We could not help 
lamenting, during the courſe of the night, 
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the uncertainty of their fituation; and 
whenever we heard a fallen ſtone reſound 
upon the floors above us, we anticipated 
with a real ſympathy, the probability of 
their fate: and I know but few circum- 
ſtances in life that ever intereſted my 
feelings more than the fight, the enſuing 
morning, of their preſervation ; and from 
which I received a more tender ſatisfaction 
than I ſhould have found a comfort from 
the ſalvation of my buildings. The little 
Fidelle was running to and fro upon one of 
the ruins; and with a fignificant bark, 

and a ſentimental whipping of her tail, 
expreſſed her pleaſure at our eſcape; and 
her congratulations for the ſafety of the 
poor animal, whoſe companion it had 
been, and which a negro had taken from 
the rubbiſh, and from whoſe hold I im- 
patiently ſnatched it, and conveyed to 
ſafety. I was affected at the expreſſion 
of the faithful ſpaniel; and am not even 
now aſhamed of heaving a ſigh at the re- 
membrance of the ſcene. This lamented 
companion was ſome time afterwards taken 


off 


(ay 


off by a violent death: I attended her in 


her laſt agonies: ſhe knew my voice, and 
tenderly looked up: ſhe ſighed her laft 
farewell—and died. 


I had, when a young man, another fa- 


vourite, from which the above-mentioned 
Fidelle was lineally derived :—ſhe was my 
attendant in proſperity, the companion of 
my travels; and was hardly ever ſeparated 
from me for the ſpace of ſixteen years. 
She followed me as long as ſhe had ſtrength 
enough to follow; and when ſhe could not 


accompany me in my rides, or in my walks, 


ſhe watched my return with impatience at 
home; and unmindful of weather, and re- 
gardleſs of food, could not be tempted from 
her watch, or forego the pleaſure which 
ſhe expected at my return. The neceſlity 
of a diſtant journey called me away: I was 
obliged to leave her behind: ſhe felt my 
abſence, and with ſuch perſevering fide- 


lity, that ſhe diſdained all nouriſhment, ' 


and proved herſelf affectionate and true in 
death. 


Let 
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' Let not the Stoic be ſcandalized at theſe 
refletions, nor tax that ſentiment with 
weakneſs which has found affection and 
| gratitude in ſome of the lower beings of 
creation. It is Nature unidorned that be- 
ſpeaks the eſſence of the God-head; for 
the more we wander from her rules, the 
farther do we deviate from truth; for Na- 
ture and Truth are the ſame in ſentiment, 
In application, and in name. 


It is in the ſafe and tranquil ſimplicity 
of her enjoyments, that man finds comfort 
and repoſe. The buſtle of public life is at- 
| tended with mortification and envy, with 
contempt and inſult; but he whoſe views 
are bounded by a narrow ſpan, who looks 
not for the applauſe of the world but in 
the filent approbation of his deeds; who is 
conſcious of internal rectitude and wil- 
lingneſs, although he have not the ability 
to render external ſervice; who is humble 
min proſperity, and in adverſity is patient; 
who does not envy a man his comforts or 
his gains, may ſmile amidſt the tempeſt, 

and 
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and may commune with his heart that is 
lulled to peace; while the elements con- 
tend for ſuperiority, up-root the expecta- 
tions, and engulph the hopes of man; and 
only leave him at laft, the pride of deſcent, 
the vapours of a name, a ſplendid poverty; 
and that ultimate weakneſs bf degraded 
conſequence, —an expenſive funeral, and an 
eſcutcheoned end. The money which 
would have done good in life, is, at the 
end of exiſtence, conſigned to the under- 
taker, and from him to worms; and to 
worms muſt the king, as well as the beg- 
gar, be ultimately reſolved. 


What a leſſon is this for pride! what a 
mortification to him who piques himſelf 
upon his family and name, and who en- 
tails this ſenfeleſs legacy on his deſcendants, 
unaccompanied by that private virtue, 
andy.that public honour, without which 
their titles are a reproach, and without 
which their boaſted diſtinctions muſt ul- 
timately fade! | 
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The fires that were made before the dif- 
ferent houſes at night, for ſome time after 
the ſtorm, to diſpel the dampneſs of the 
air, and to warm the chillneſs of the 
ground, with the negroes either repleniſh- 
ing the flames, or ſtanding or ſitting in 
converſation around; the temporary hovels 
that were illuminated by the riſing, or al- 
ternately grew dark with the deſcending 
rays, and the white people ſitting in liſt- 
leſs languor before their doors, or ſmoak- 

ing, or enumerating their hapleſs fortune, 
might all together make an intereſting 
picture, and a melancholy record of that 
calamity which I have ventured to deſcribe; 
and to which, after my prolix detail, and 
for the relief of the patient reader, I now 
willingly bid a laſt adieu. 


After what has been ſaid, I muſt have 
leave to pauſe.— I would reflect, and draw 
a concluſion from the premiſes; but re- 
flection is now too late: from indepen- 
dency and comfort to diſtreſs and poverty, 


are tranſitions that are not often, in the 
courſe 
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tourſe of a few hours, experienced: and ſo 
ſevere and unexpected a ſhock of fortune, 
as the tremendous hurricane I have at- 
tempted to deſcribe has woefully occa- 
fioned, it muſt require a conſiderable por- 
tion of fortitude, eſpecially from age and 
infirmity, and with all the conſolatory aſ- 
ſuaſives of religion, with an equal and a 


patient mind, to bear. Many unhappy 


victims ſunk under their afflictions; and 
ſunk, alas! to riſe no more: and many; 
with unremitting, though fruitleſs exer- 
tions, have endeavoured by induſtry to re- 
pair, and by perſeverance to forget, their 
misfortunes; but who have found that the 
inhumanity of men has trampled upon 
their endeavours, and ſet the foot of inſult 
upon the neck of him who was * 
alas! but too much humbled. 


The planter's loſs after a hurricane, par- 
ticularly after one of ſo deſtructive a nature 
as that which happened in 1780, is cer- 
tainly, if all circumſtances be taken into 
tee not only ruinous to the 

=> needy 
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needy man, but more than the indepen- 
dent can ſupport, and ſuch as none but 
the truly affluent can repair. In propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the building, 
will be its cruſh, when that building ſhall 
be overturned; and even to make new 
erections upon the foundations, and from 
the ruins, of the old, will neceſſarily be 
attended (even if the planter ſhould have 
his own tradeſmen), not only with imme- 
diate trouble and expence, but with con- 
fiderable delay, and conſequent detriment, 
to the enſuing crop; and greatly retard the 
progreſs of that work, and conſiderably 
injure thoſe canes, of which a proper care 
cannot be taken, that are to contribute to 
the produce of the enſuing year. The 
young plants, after a ſtorm, may certainly 
recover; but the old canes having been 
lodged, broken off, or up-rooted, although 
they be immediately cut after the calamity 
ſhall have happened, will yield, at beſt, 
but little produce; and as the delay occa- 
fioned by the neceſſary re- edification or re- 
paration of the buildings muſt be great, ſo 
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will bey continue to ſuffer in proportion 
to the procraſtination, and hardly give at 
laſt the leaſt return. 


It may not be unintereſting to thoſe who 
have no conception of the operations of a 
ſugar eſtate, to be informed of the minute 
particulars of the planter's ſituation, after a 
hurricane ſhall have happened: and I can» 
not better illuſtrate this painful taſk, than 
by recapitulating the conſequences of the 
one which I have ſo lately attempted to 
deſcribe. 


I ſuppoſe, as was pretty generally the 
caſe, every cane, every plantain- tree, every 
fruit-tree, every building, and of every de- 
nomination, to be entirely blown down, or 
partially injured. I ſuppoſe this ſcene of 
_ deſtruction (as it was before mine, and that 
for a circumference of at leaſt ſixty miles) 
to be before the reader's eye. But how, 
in ſuch a maſs of confuſion, you will ſay; 
can he divide diſtances, diſcriminate ob- 
jects, and from this deſtructive whole, exa- 
Ra - mine 
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mine with care one injured part? It is 
neceſſary to fix a point: and as one parti- 
cular deſcription may ſuffice for a general 
account, I ſhall confine my obſervations 
to my own neighbourhood, and mark the 
buſy ſcene that paſſed before my fight. 


Such things as were of a periſhable na- 
ture, it was firſt neceſſary to remove: but 
where were they to be depoſited, when 
there was not even a fingle ſhed that was 
weather- proof? Thoſe articles that could 
ſuffer from the rain, were (when the ſun 
at ſhort intervals would allow it to be 
done) immediately put out to dry: they 
were no ſooner dried, than they were wet 
apain; and this tedious and diſcouraging 
operation was continued for two or three 
days: the firſt, indeed, was a day of con- 
fuſion; and when there was ſo much to 
repair, and ſo much to ſave, it was diffi- 
cult to ſettle a plan, and to know where 
with propriety at firſt to begin. 
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For ſome time, indeed, the ruin on the 
ſea fide ſeemed to engroſs the general at- 
tention. A town entirely ſwept away with 
all its buildings, and a great proportion 
of its inhabitants, was a dreadful, as it was 
an unexpected fight: and the country, 
either from that curioſity ſo natural to 
men; from an expectation of intereſt, 
which principle too often ſuperſedes every 
other conſideration; or from the incite= 
ments of the more tender paſſions, was, 
for ſome days at leaſt, almoſt entirely 
abandoned; and the place where Savan- 
na- la-Mar once ſtood, became a motley 
ſcene of whites, of negroes, and mulattoes. 
Their ends were different, as were their 
labours and exertions. Some went to 
pillage, and ſome to ſave; and ſome were 
tempted, by the ſafety of the occaſion, to 
do wrong, who before thought, perhaps, 
that they could not do otherwiſe than 
right. Under the pretence of only claim- 
ing their own, there were many who ſeized 
upon, and who retained every article they 
found; and the poor negroes (thoſe out- 

ä caſts, 
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caſts, upon ſome occaſions, of humanity) 
were diſpoſſeſſed of what they held in their 
own rights, or in thoſe of their maſters; 
while thoſe of a contrary colour, in the 
tyrannic inſolence of preſumptuous autho- 
rity, not only made them forego the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their property, but threatened 
them if they reſiſted; and, in ſome in- 
ſtances, were guilty of abuſes which were 
not more inhuman than they were unjuſt, 


In the ſpace of a few days, the indepen- 
dent were reduced to penury, and the needy 
became affluent. He who the day before 
had not a houſe to put his head in, laid the 
foundation, in that ſcene of indiſcriminate 
calamity, of a dwelling without expence, 
and of goods without the neceſſity of credit, 
It ſeemed as if the fortune of individuals 
was jumbled together, and that he had the 
beſt right of poſſeſſion who could boaſt the 
molt ſucceſsful arm in the day of plunder, 


This part of the pariſh was for many 
days, a ſcene of confuſion, of riot, and 
| inebriety ; 
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inebriety; and it was not till neceſſity 
had reached the thoughtleſs, reflection the 
unfortunate, and deſpondency the maſter, 
the father, and the ſon, that people began 
to brood over their diſappointments and 
loſſes, to endeavour to repair the firſt, and 
to find a ſupport and conſolation under the 
preſſures of the laſt, 


The public and the private diſtreſſes of 
the lately ruined inhabitants ; of the worthy 
who ſuffered, and of the reſigned who had 
fortitude to bear; in a country of more 
conſequence, or in a place of more noto- 
riety, would not have diſgraced the pen of 
the hiſtorian, nor the numbers of the poet: 
and this calamity might have remained as 
a memorial of what has paſſed, and ſerved 
as a warning of what, in the contingency 
of human events, may in a future period 
as unhappily occur. The ruins, indeed, 
of the town of Port Royal, though buried 
amidſt the waves, have continued for 
years a record of deſtruction ; and ſtill 
teach the infidel to believe, that the power 
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which bade the hands of man to build, 
can, if he ſee occaſion, with a blaſt de- 


ſtroy. 


There is ſomething tremendouſly ſub- 
lime in the bare idea of failing over the 
wrecks, of ſwallowed cities, of reflecting 
that the covered ſands have been the graves 
of thouſands; that one convulſion of na- 
ture can make vallies fink, and mountains 
riſe; can make promontories diſpart, and 
continents disjoin : and how enviable muſt 
be the execution, as the enthuſiaſm, of him 
who, having ſeen theſe phænomena, can 
deſcribe their effects, and make the dread- 
ful reſemblance live not only on the can- 
vaſs, but in the mind! This terrific 
ſcenery of Jamaica, after the ſtorm above 
mentioned, may hereafter remain unde- 
ſcribed, and may die away with the very 
hour that gave its terrors ; while ſucceeding 
ages may pals it by, and hardly heave a 
figh at the obvious and ſad reflection! 


I ſhall 


E 


I ſhall now leave (but ſtill with pity of 
their diſtreſſes and afflictions) the worthy 
ſufferer to protect his family, conſole him- 
ſelf, and repair his loſs; and accompany 
thoſe negroes who were led from the diffe- 
rent eſtates, from either mercenary or com- 
paſſionate views, to thoſe ſpots upon which 
their labour, as well for their own profit 
as that of the maſter, was required; and 
where they were expected, by patient in- 
duſtry and cheerful toil, to endeavour to 
repair what had been lately injured; to 
plant where planting was neceſſary; and 
to become bees in the general hive, nor 
ſuffer a drone to deſpoil that honey which 
he had not ſufficient worth and induſtry to 
make, 


So ſoon as the real deſtruction of the 
hurricane could be with certainty aſcer- 
tained, and the eye had taken in all the 
variety of ruin, - the negroes were divided 
according to theit different avocations, and 
plans were concerted for their immediate 
comfort and future labour, The tradeſmen 


were 
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were firſt employed {after ſufficient time 
had been allowed them to bring home 
their proviſions, and to reſtore their 
grounds) in repairing the demoliſhed ha- 
bitations of the white people: the field 
gangs were likewiſe occupied in the 
conſtruction of their houſes, or in carry- 
ing home the product of their grounds; 
and the progreſſion from miſery to com- 
fort was conſpicuous and pleaſing, as 
the women and children, loaded with 
baſkets of plantains, yams, and cocoas 
(which latter I ſuſpect to be the Taro 
of the Sandwich Iflands) — the wains 
proceeding with a folemn motion, the 
mules with a haſty ſtep—the drivers bran- 
diſhing their whips, and urging on their 
ſpeed and the cattle-men either yoking 
or unyoking their different ſpells of cattle, 
gave additional intereſt to the moving 
ſcene, and pleafingly anticipated the ſuc- 
ceſs of judicious method, and the certain 
fruits of perſeverance, | 


The 
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The comforts of the negroes having 
been wiſely and humanely attended to, 
and their exertions rather encouraged than 
puſhed, they entered with cheerfulneſs, 
and I may fay with ſentiment, upon the 
ſervice of their maſters; and I ſhould do 
them an injuſtice did I not obſerve, that 
this was rather conſidered by them as a 
duty, than a toil; they proſecuted this va« 
riety of new and painful occupation, not 
only without murmur, but with a zeal ap- 
portioned to the melancholy, and exerted 
according to the * neceſſities of 
the occaſion, 


The tradeſmen were profeſſionally em- 
ployed in the reparation and conſtruction of 
the buildings; and-the number of negroes 
that was neceflarily drawn off to attend 
them, occaſioned a very great, and ſome- 
times a very ſerious, delay in the opera- 
tions of the field: and after a public mis- 
fortune, I do not ſee how it could have 
been in any degree obviated, as the job- 
bing-gangs were engaged with avidity, 

and 
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and were not ſufficiently numerous, or in- 
dependently ſupplied with proviſions, to 
undertake that work which, in ſeaſons of 
plenty, they could have executed without 
inconvenience and danger. | 


The field negro-men were firſt ſet in 
to reſtore the fences; the women, to plant 
proviſions upon the eſtates (their grounds 
in the mountains having been previouſly 
attended to), and to put in order the 
'newly-planted canes (the old ones having 
received too much damage to require any 
further attention); or employed with the 
children in chopping paſtures, attending 
the tradeſmen, and in doing neceſſary jobs 
about the overſeer's houſe; ſuch as in re- 
pairing his ſtock-houſe, and fencing-1n his 
 poultry-yard; or carrying materials for the 
hands employed in the reſtoration of the 
traſh-houſes; and which, after the hot- 
houſe, ſhould, in my poor opinion, be the 
firſt object of a manager's attention, but 
which material objects are too often, from 


a ſcarcity of tradeſmen upon a plantation, 
or 
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or from the inability of the planter to hire 
workmen, too frequently, and too long 
neglected. 


A ſugar plantation is like a little town: 
it requires the produce, as well as the in- 
duſtry of every climate; and I have often 
been ſurpriſed, in revolving in my mind 
the neceſlary articles that the cane re- 


quires and conſumes, how intimately con- 
need is every thing that grows, and ever 


thing that labours, with this very ſingular, 
and at one time luxurious, but now very 


neceſſary, as it is deemed to be a highly 


uſeful and wholeſome, plant. 


Having already deſcribed the proceſs of 
the cane before crop, I ſhall only here 
ſuppoſe, after the hurricane above recited, 
that part of the land upon an eſtate is 
already planted ; that the young canes 


require a cleaning; that ſome pieces are 


already holed; that ſome are ploughed ; 
that ſome are ploughing ; and that others 
are manured, and are awaiting. the com- 

Vor. I. | mencement 
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mencement of this neceſſary operation, 


Having already enumerated theſe particu- 


lars, I ſhall proceed to the operations ſuc- 
ceeding this ſtage of a planter's buſineſs, 
and ſhall dwell upon thoſe that are imme- 
diately prior to the commencement of the 


| harveſt. 


A planter is very ſeldom moderate in the 
calculation of his crop; and is conſequently 
too often, at the latter period of it, un- 
expectedly deceived: nor will he give him- 
felf time to conſider to what the failure 
of his hopes is to be attributed, or how 
his diſappointments are to be in a future 
year avoided. 


The cane in itſelf is ſo treacherous a 
plant, ſo liable to accidents, and attended 
with ir jury, that very little dependence 
can be placed upon its returns. It will 
ſometimes put on a moſt flattering ap- 
pearance in the field, will promiſe much 


. at the mill, and yet in the coppers will 


unprofitably deceive ; and at other times, 
when 
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when little is expected, its produce will be 
great; and it will ſometimes yield beſt in 


dry, and ſometimes 1 in Oy weather. 


In ſome years it will thrive bes 
late, in others, when early, planted ; will 
turn out better at one cutting with, and at 
another without, manure. 


If ſome particular parts of a piece ſhall 
have been too negligently manured, and 


others too much invigorated, the diſappoint- 
ment in both caſes will be felt. 


If too much traſh be ſuffered to lie upon 
it, it will be apt to fall; and if too little, 
it will ſoon become dry; the conſequence 


of which will be ſeen in the manufacture: - 


for although the quality of the ſugar may 
be good, the quantity will be but trifling. 


I have ſeldom known a field of canes 
that has been highly traſhed, and entirely 
ſtanding, that has yielded in any propor- 
tion to thoſe upon which ſome ſtraw has 
been left at the top of the plants; and thoſe 
not lodged, but inclining to the ground. 
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When- they are in this ſituation, it is a 
warrantable proof that they are long and 
ſucculent, and that the land about the roots 
is not ſo ſtiff as to prevent the roots from 


ſhooting forth in queſt of further vegeta- 


tion: whereas, the more the ſun and air 


are ſuffered to enter into, and to ſpread 
over, the field, the ſooner will the ground 
become dry and hard; and as the canes 
cannot conſequently bend, they will be 
apt to break, and in a little time be ſcarcely 
better than ſtubble, 


Where a piece of ſugar-canes is only 
meant to ſtand a firſt ratoon, or two cut- 
tings, I would ſtrongly recommend it to 
be rather highly worked than richly ma- 
nured, and to be planted as thick as poſ- 


| fible; and I have always found thoſe 


turn out the beſt, that have been depo- 
fited acroſs, and not longitudinally in, 
the holes. When this method is practiſed, 


the land muſt receive more labour: a bed 


muſt be opened at the bottom of the cane- 
hole, to receive the plant : and the ground 


that is excavated to cover it, of courſe 
leaves 
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leaves ſufficient room for the depoſit of 
another; and ſo on until the whole piece 
ſhall be accompliſhed. By this practice 
the canes are planted deeper, and more are 
put into the ground; and if it be properly 
invigorated, I do not ſee why more ſpace 
than is abſolutely neceſſary for the induc- 
tion of the ſun and air, ſhould be left un- 
occupied; for a crop of ſugar will gene- 
rally depend more upon the multiplicity of 
canes in a given portion of land; than upon 
their length and thickneſs: and the greater 
the quantity of ſugar in proportion to an 
acre, the greater of courſe will be the 
quantity of rum; and that ſtill-houſe 
muſt be ill attended, and badly con- 
ducted, that does not ſhip at leaſt ſixty 
large puncheons of what is good from 

every hundred hogſheads of ſugar. | 


There are many people who pique 
themſelves upon making large proportions 
of ſpirit; but I greatly fear that the crop 
of ſugar is very much injured by this prac- 
tice; for I muſt again repeat, and I will 
refer my aſſertion to any planter of expe- 
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rience in the Ifland, that the greater the 
produce of an acre of land turns out to 
be in ſugar, the more rich will the ſkim- 
mings and the molaſſes be, and the more 


conſiderable of courſe the quantity of 


rum. 
8 


About the time I went to Jamaica, it 
was the faſhion (and it is aſtoniſhing to 
me that the mania, for I cannot call it by 
any other name, continued to prevail ſo 
long) to plant the land but thinly over, 
and to traſh the canes extremely high. 
The conſequence was, they looked well to 
the eye; but. as they were not ſufficiently 


numerous, and were ſoon apt to become 


dry, they yielded in crop but little pro- 
duce. Few men have ſuffered more by 


this miſtaken management, and by adopt- 


ig plans that were not matured by expe- 


rience, than myſelf; and I was too late 
convinced, that the old method of plant - 
ing two or three canes in a three- foot, or 
2 three-foot and a half, was attended with 


more certain produce than one plant in a 
three 
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three foot, of two in 4 fout- foot, bed: but 
1 am not decided whether it be beſt to lay 
them under the banks, or in the middle 
of the hole; for this, as well as tlie thin- 
neſs or thickneſs of planting, will, and 
muſt, in ſome meaſure depend upon the 
nature of the land; of the different quali- 
ties of which I mean to treat at ſome length, 

in the courſe of theſe rẽmarks. 


It Has often ſtruck me, that ſufficient 
eare is not taken in the ſelection of thoſe 
eanes which are intended for à partial, or 
for the expectation of a ſucceſſion of crops: 
In ſowing land, it is furely of conſequence 
to change the ſeed; and to have the beſt 
that can poſſibly be procured; and I do 
not ſee why this caution ſhould not be 
uſed in regard to the ſugar-cane. To re- 
move a plant, in a flouriſhing ſtate, from 
rich to poor land, may certainly cauſe it 
to degenerate there; but it will naturally 
be better than that which has been con- 
tinually cultivated in the ſame hungry foil: 
and I cannot help reprobating that inva- 
| - "MS riable 
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riable practice of cultivation that reigns 
throughout every part of the Ifland, of 
adopting the ſame manure, and almoſt the 
ſame cultivation, for every ſpecies of earth; 
and which practice ſolely conſiſts in moving 
folds, or dropping dung; whereas, if rich 
mould from the ſide of rivers were carried 
to, and depoſited upon, the barren hills, or 
if a compoſt were made and carted to the 
different pieces, the land would be kept in 
bettet heart, 'and might be made, by ju- 
dicious management, and proportionable 
perſeverance, to yield (the accidents of the 
climate excepted) as certain returns as any 
of that deſcription in England. 


The cane-holes in Jamaica are left, in 
general, too long open; as by this delay 
the ſalts, ſo neceſſary to vegetation, are 
exhaled by the conſtant ardours of the ſun; 
whereas, if they were planted as ſoon as 
holed, thoſe falts would be retained, and 
the young canes would have all the freſh- 
neſs and moiſture of the ſoil. It is very 
difficult, * it would oftentimes be im- 

prudent, 
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prudent, to make an overſeer forego en- 
tirely that ſyſtem of cultivation to which 
he has been uſed, as ſteady management 
and ſober induſtry may ultimately give 
more certain profit than change and expe- 
riment; as innovations are attended with 
certain expence, if not often followed with 
certain loſs. | 


Some alterations however in the general 
and particular ſyſtem of cultivation may 
certainly be attended with better effect. 
There appears to be too much buſtle in 
the planting ſeaſon: the land is too often, 
under the idea of puſhing in a large plant, 
but too ſlightly manured, and too careleſsly 
ploughed: it is afterwards not properly 
holed; and at the laſt, is either too thinly, 
or, in other reſpets, too injudiciouſly 
planted. I would recommend it as a cuſ- 
tom that ought not, at any time of the 
year, or in any ſoil, to be omitted, to have 
the bottoms of the bed which is to receive 
the cane, very deeply and carefully hoe- 
FO and the fewer the joints of 
L 3 _ canes 
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eanes (and here a ſelection ſhould be made) 
that are depoſited in the holes, the leſs 
riſque will there be of their not taking 
root, and of thereby rendering needleſs any 
future ſupply. 


It is better for the planter, the gegroes, 
and the ſtock, that a ſmall portion of land 
be well manured, well cultivated, and early 
accompliſhed, than that any part ſhould be 
left pnfiniſhed until the time that the ſea- 
ſans decline; and jt is better to Joſe ſome- 
thing at the beginning of the crop, than 
to trail on the operations of ſugar-making 
until the rains ſet in; for at that period, 
whatever is made, is not only had, but 

expenſive, and is extremely prejudicial 
to the health of the negraes, deſtructive 
to the ſtrength and durability at leaſt, if 
not to the lives of the cattle; and hurt- 
ful to the produce that is to be carried 
down, at that ſeaſon of the year, with de- 
lay and trouble, and over roads that have 
been rendered almoſt impaſſable by the 
frequency of heavy and ſoaking ſhowers, 
: to 
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to the diſtant wharfs, or barguadiers. Upon 
hilly eftates, in particular, I would there- 
fore urge the neceſſity of beginning crop, 
at the very fartheſt, on fome one day in 
the firſt week of January; as the canes 
upon elevated fituations will be ſooner 
ripe than they are ever found to be upon 
the plains; and as, if this rule be invariably 
purſued, they will be cut before they be- 
come too dry; may be taken off before the 
water fails the mills (a circumſtance which 
too often happens upon ſome eſtates, to- 
wards the end of the crop), and the beſt part 
of the produce may be carried down and 
ſhipped before the ſeaſons ſhall ſet in; and 
laſtly, which in my opinion is an object of 
the utmoſt conſequence, the young canes and 
the ratoons may have a thorough cleaning 
before the deſcent of the rains ſhall cauſe 
the weeds to grow, and interrupt the la- 
bour which, at that time of the year, may 
be ſo eaſily and fo profitably given. 


| Of the cane, it 1s very difficult to judge | 
from its ſize and appearance: it is, through- 
| L 4 out 
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gut its various ſtages, a very uncertain and 
a very treacherous plant: and there are 
ſome ſingularities attending it, which TI 
| ſhall beg leave, in this place, to men- 
tion, 


Almoſt every production of the earth 
has a ſtated period of perfection, which 
having attained, if not then reaped, it will 
gradually decay; nor will moiſture revive, 
nor ſuns invigorate, its drooping leaves 
and ſapleſs ſtem: but with the ſugar- cane 
this is by no means the caſe. We will ſup- 
poſe it to be ripe; that the leaves begin, 
in conſequence, to change their colour, 
that the rind begins to dry, that the pith 
retains but little juice, and that it affords 
but little produce; that it has, in ſhort, 
the appearance of ſtubble, and that it 
would burn almoſt like tinder. From ſuch 
an appearance of vegetative decay I hardly 
know' a plant in Europe that would re- 
cover, and yield perhaps as much or more 
produce after its reſuſcitation, than it would 
bon done if taken in its prime, Should 


a field 


TH 


a field of canes be in the fituation above 
deſcribed, and there ſhould happen to. fall 
a ſucceſſion of ſhowers, they will begin 
almoſt immediately to aſſume a freſher 
hue, and by degrees appear to have re- 
covered their former verdure; and ſhould 
the weather become afterwards dry and 
favourable, they will be again repleniſhed 
with juice; that juice will daily become 
more rich, and it will be a ſecond time in 
a ſtate of perfection. 


It often happens, on the contrary, that 
if a piece ſhall be yielding well, and 
unc xpected rains ſhall fall, the juice will 
become ſo thin and watery, and that in the 
cCourſe of a very few days, that the canes 
which before, we will ſuppoſe, in the firſt 
ratoon, were making nearly an hogſhead an 
acre of good ſugar, will not then give one 
fourth part of that produce, and even that 
ſhall be exceedingly bad; but if they be 
ſuffered to ſtand ſome little time longer, 
and the dry weather ſhall again ſet in, they 
will return to, if not exceed, their former 

yieldings ; 
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yieldings: and this fingularity is not ob- 
fervable in one foil and ſeaſon alone, but in 
every part of the Iſland, and, I believe, in 
every iſland of the Weſt-Indies. 


The cane bloſſoms more upon hilly, 
than it does upon flat land: indeed you 
may obſerve a ſenſible alteration as you 
deſcend from lofty fituations until you 
come gradually down into the plains. 
Whether or no thoſe canes that arrow 
yield beſt, or thoſe that ſcarcely arrow at 
all, is a point, among planters, that I be- 
Heve remains, and ever will remain, un- 
decided, Since the introduction of the 
plough, and its general uſe, I think they 
bloſſom more upon the low lands than 
they uſed to do; and yet from this bloſſom 
T never knew a plant ariſe, for the land in 
Jamaica js univerſally cultirated by tranſ- 
plantation, 


The juice of the cane is certainly more 
rich upon the mountains, than it is upon 
flat eſtates; but then it is not ſo long re- 
tained, 
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rained, nor can the land be fo thickly 
planted; the conſequence of which is, 
that a given proportion of land of the laſt 
deſcription will yield a more certain weight 
of ſugar, and a more conſiderable quantity 
of gallons of rum. 


In heavy ſeaſons, the hilly lands are gene- 
rally found to have the advantage: in mode- 
rate ſeaſons, the plains do beſt: ſome people 
therefore prefer thoſe properties upon 
which there may be annually ſelected an 
adequate proportion of both. I am a de- 
cided advocate for flat land, and all flat, in 
preference to the ſmalleſt elevation; and 
for the following reaſons. 


As the magnitude of a crop muſt ab- 
ſolutely depend upon the quantity of canes, 
and as that quantity of planted land muſt 
depend upon the numbers of ſtock - upon 
that land more can be raiſed and kept, than 
can be ever done upon the hills. The 
cane- pieces upon mountain eſtates are ge- 
nerally at a conſiderable diſtance from the 

| paſtures 
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paſtures upon which the cattle are fed; 
they muſt conſequently be driven a long 
way, which is very prejudicial, particularly 
in the rainy ſeaſons, to the breeding cows, 
and deitructive to the calves, 


The fituation of the pens upon the hills 
is bleak and ſlippery ; and the negroes who 
watch them, and in the rainy ſeaſons the 
cattle that are folded in them, are much to 
be pitied. In theſe pens, there is not, in 
general, a ſufficient quantity of traſh de- 
poſited for either the purpoſes of warmth 
and cleanlineſs for the ſtock, or for the 
advantages of manure: and another incon- 
venience attending them is, that the ſpots 
upon which they are placed are fo highly 
enriched, that they cannot be planted with 
the reſt of the piece; and let them be put 
in ever ſo late, the canes that grow upon 
them will be apt to lodge, and will con- 
ſequently yield but little ſugar, although 
they will require much time, on this ac- 
count, to be cut down. If theſe pens were 


placed upon ſome parts of the intervals 
| of 
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of the different pieces, and their contents 
were to be tranſported from thence, it 
would, in my opinion, have a better ef- 
fect; the piece that is meant to be invigo- 
rated, would have a more equal manurez 
the canes all over the field would be ripe 
at the ſame time, would be cut together, 
and the land would have a more regular 
and huſbandmanlike appearance. 


I am not an advocate for moving pens 
upon the hilly land: I think manure drop- 
ped into the holes at the time of planting 
will produce a more certain crop: but in 
manure, as in every thing elſe, there is 
good, as there is likewiſe bad. I do not 
think that the ſoil in Jamaica is, in gene- 
ral, ſufficiently fermented: it is generally 
depoſited (if I may venture to uſe the ex- 
preſſion) in the holes before it is ſufficiently 
ripe; and as it is the author of, why may 
it not have the ſame properties (relatively 
ſpeaking) that ſeed has, and from which a 
crop cannot poſſibly ariſe unleſs it ſhall 
have attained its utmoſt perfection. | 
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I would recommend compoſts in pre- 
ference ts dung; but then the labour and 
expence, it may be urged, and with great 
reaſon,; will ſtrongly militate againſt this 
ſpeculative reformation ;: but to which I 
ſhall anſwer, that the land once put in 
heart by a foreign ſtratum, will continue 
for years without the farther auxiliaries of 
fecundation; for the more the land is en- 
riched for a number of years, the more 
will it wear away in ſtrength and! ſtaple, 
and muſt; and will be, with certainfy im- 
poveriſhed at laſt; and this fact there are 
but few landhrolders i in Jamaica who can 
not witneſs. 


Some overſeers * a trick of furbith⸗ 
ing the outer tows of a piece, and of ſtrew- 


ing ſtoke· hole aſhes around the roots of the 


canes. In a hot climate, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe that hot manure, if it deſerve the 


name, will be prejudieial. I have always 


obſetved, that the canes that have been 


disfigured with their own aſhes, have had 


a dry and a dwarfiſh appearance ; and that 
thoſe 
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thoſe which have been the moſt removed 
from heat, have been in general the moſt 
tall and healthy, and have eventually given 
the largeſt proportion of juice: for it is the 
quantity, and not the quality, as I before 
obſerved, that fills a hogſhead. | 


In going through a field of canes there 
are many parts that are careleſsly cleaned, 
and negligently traſhed; and as the drivers 
cannot exactly watch the operations of the 
negroes, nor the white men in ſuch ſitua- 
tions attend the drivers; and as the work 
is, in general, too much puſhed; it cannot 
be wondered at, if ſufficient juſtice be not 
done in this particular ſtage of the plant- 
ing buſineſs. | 


It is neceſſary that the trenches: be kept 
clean and open, where the land is low, and. 
requires a drain; but then it is a general 
obſeryation, that thoſe rows of canes which 
are adjoining the trenches, have not the 
promiſing appearance which thoſe have that 
ate not fo near; and for this reaſon, I 

4 think, 
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think, the fewer there are upon a piece; 
the better, for every one is a diminution 
of ſoil; and ſome fields are ſo much cut 
up by theſe unneceſſary drains, that a great 
proportion of the land is entirely loſt. 
Upon the hills very few are required, and 
upon the plains a great number might be 
diſpenſed with. 


1 would rather have my land well 
wrought, and planted early, than have 
it well manured, if I were only to adopt 
one mode of cultivation ; and to adopt 
both, with profit, I conceive to be al- 
moſt impoſſible. That land which does 
not ſtand in need of invigoration, is in ge- 
neral ſuppoſed to be the moſt invaluable: 
I am fure that it is not, by any means, 
the moſt profitable; for almoſt all land 
muſt be impoveriſhed to be made produc- 
tive: and however proud thoſe planters 
may be of their canes which ftand for 
years without a replanfation; yet I cannot 
help concluding, that Nature is impartial 
in her gifts, and that where ſhe gives the 
moft 
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moſt luxuriant land, the affords the moſt 
ſcanty ſeaſons; and where the moſt barren 
ſoil, the more conſtant refreſhment of 
moiſture: nor am I ſure but what the bo- 
ſom may be rich, although the ſtratum be 
poor; and that where the ſurface is rich, 
the bottom may be little better than a 
caput mortuum; and for this reaſon, I think, 
and I again repeat, that ' the cane-hole 
ſhould not be long expoſed, but ſhould be 
planted as ſoon as made, 


It is a common practice, where corn 
will grow, to plant it with the canes; and 
there are various opinions upon this ſub- 
jet. The overſeer, who is to reap the 
benefit of this production, will fay that it 
does not do any injury to the canes: the 
planter, perhaps, whoſe horſes, hogs, and 
poultry, are not to receive any benefit from 
this plantation, may inſiſt that it cannot 
poſſibly do them any good. Among plant- 
canes, I do not conceive it of conſequence, 
if the cleaning of them be not poſtponed 
in compliment to the corn: and if they 
M2 M have 
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have every juſtice done them, indeed I do 
not know but the canes have ſometimes an 
extraordinary cleaning upon this account; 
but when it is planted among ratoons, I 
conceive it to be univerſally prejudicial, 
and therefore I would not adviſe it to be 
ever adopted. 


The moſt conſiderable objection to the 
planting of corn among the canes, I con- 
ceive to be the extraction of that moiſture 
and manure from the banks in which the 
grains are ſet, and which, in one of their 
different cleanings, would have been 
brought down for their future ſupport and 
vegetation: and if the ſticks or ſtubble be 
ſaffered to remain any length of time upon 
the land, which is too often the caſe, they 
will, in ſome meaſure, prejudice the grow- 
ing canes, will interrupt the verdure of the 
piece, and have the appearance of inacti- 
vity, if not neglect ; a reproach which few 
overſcers, I ſhould hope, would wiſh to 
merit, | 


1 think 


©. 


I think it would be better, on many ac- 
counts, to have a portion of land of a qua- 
lity particularly favourable for the pro- 
duction of corn, entirely ſet aſide and well 
manured, well ploughed, and well attended, 
for this particular purpoſe; as a want of 
grain is, to the overſeer, and to his attend- 
ants, the want of ſome of thoſe domeſtic 
comforts of which no man but a churl 
would wiſh to ſee him deprived. Where 
a perſon of this deſcription is found good, 
it is my opinion, that he ought to expe- 
rience every indulgence; for liberality, 
when extended to the induſtrious and to the 
honeſt, will meet with profit; and in the 
conduct of a Weſt-Indian eſtate, where the 
manager has the care of the lives of hun- 
dreds of his fellow-creatures, and of a ca- 
pital to a conſiderable amount, I do not 
think a few extraordinary comforts in one 
inſtance, and a few pounds to purchaſe. 
them in others, can ever be attended with 
much loſs to even a miſer's affairs; for ge- 
neroſity will often excite induſtry, and eſta- 
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bliſh ſervice; but profuſion muſt gradually 
bring on diſtreſs, and end in ruin. 


As the overſeers will be obliged, by a 
new law, to put in every year ſo many 


acres of proviſions for the uſe of the ne- 


gfoes, and will likewiſe generally cultivate 
ſome new land in the mountains for them» 
ſelves, and in which corn, as is always the 
caſe, will be regularly planted, —I ſhould 
conceive, that a piece of land of twenty 
acres, as an additional reſource, and ſect 
aſide for the production of grain, would 
be fully ſufficient to anſwer all the diffe- 
rent purpoſes of a plantation. Where the 
white people have not corn, they cannot 
have either hogs or poultry; and upon 
ſheep and goats alone, I think that they 
cannot place a total dependence; nor do 1 
think it policy to ALOE, © in any de- 
pree, their encreaſe. Daus 4s 


There are ab eser in Jamaica that 
cannot do without falt proviſions; and 


there are many upon which, without this 


' importation, 


Go 


importation, the white people can very 
comfortably ſubſiſt. But as ſeaſons are 
precarious, and of courſe whatever the 
land produces is uncertain, if the crops of 
corn ſhould entirely fail, and there be upon 
the plantation no ſubſtitute for ſuch a loſs, 
a proviſion, as it will be neceſſary, muſt 
be made in the country; and as this ſup- 
ply will be accidental, it muſt be dear; 
which remark. now conſequently brings 
me to the following queſtion: — If an 
eſtate cannot at all times depend upon 
itſelf,, nor be always ſupplied from the 
markets of the Iſland, where mult they 
look for a redreſs of thoſe evils, which can 
neither brook delay, nor be relieved by ex- 
pence? The anſwer plainly follows. — 
Let a reaſonable ſupply be annually ex- 
ported good from Europe. But ſuppoſe 
it ſhould be found to be, as is too fre- 
quently the caſe, not only bad, but unfit 
for uſe, what remedy has the planter 
under ſuch deception, or to uſe a milder 
word, under ſuch. apparent negle&t? A 
ſurvey ſhould be made, and the accidents 
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of the voyage allowed; but a good price 
ſhould not be allowed for bad proviſions: 
and in the war, it is aſtoniſhing what a 
quantity was imported of this deſcription. ' 


If flat eſtates have an advantage in the 
eaſe and celerity of cultivation, in the 
numbers and increaſe of their cattle, in the 
quantity of land that is devoted to paſtu- 
rage, in the more conſiderable proportion of 
produce, in the facility with which the 
canes are carried to the mill and the ſugar 
and rum are carted from the curing-houſe 
and the ſtill- houſe to the barguadier, and in 
the little neceſſity they have for the labour 
of the mules; of which, upon ſome eſtates 
of this deſcription, there are not any at 
all; if flat eſtates are poſſeſſed of theſe 
2dvantages, the mountain-properties may 
claim others that will ſerve with many 
as a counterpoiſe to thoſe benefits, and 
which I ſhall in this place beg leave to 
enumerate, 


t 


If the canes upon low-land ſituations 
make moſt ſugar, (which if they do not 
in plants, they generally will in ratoons) 
upon hills they will certainly make better 
produce, and from a ſmaller proportion 
of materials: it will be ſooner dry and fit 
for market, will ſtand better in the caſk, 
and turn out better weight upon its arrival 
in England. | 


Upon hilly eſtates there are in general, 

I think, more water-mills than there are 
upon the plains; but then they likewiſe 
require a more conſiderable proportion of 
mules, than which no ſtock in Jamaica 1s 
more expenſive and unprofitable; and it is 
on this account that there are not ſufficient 
numbers kept to make their labour eaſy, 
or to give them time to recover from thoſe _ 
hurts and bruiſes which muſt be the con- 
ſequence of daily exertions, of cruel treat- 
ment, and ſevere fatigue, They are not in 
general ſufficiently foddered at noon or 
night, nor are they ſheltered (as they ought 
to be when relieved from toil) from the 
M 4. | heats 
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heats of: noof, the rains that deſcend in the 
evening, or the dews that fall at night. The 
mule is ſuppoſed to be, as it redlly 3 is, a very 
hardy and a patient animal; and its labour 
is commonly proportioned t to its endurance; 
whereas (it being a valuable part of a plant- 
er's poſſeff on) it ſhould be treated with 
juſtice at leaſt, if not with tenderneſs; and 
its work (hould be not only apportioned to 
its ſtrength, but to its age, its ſituation, and 
appearance. When the negroes ſhall have 
felt the ſalutary effects of the commiĩſera- 
tion and indulgence of the people of Ja- 
maica, I ſhould hope that their humanity 
would not be inſulted by extending their 
protection to thoſe patient but tacit ſuf- 
ferers, who feel much, but without the de- 
ſcriptive language of complaint: and of all 
dumb creatures, or rather of all thoſe crea- 
tures that are not poſſeſſed of the organs 
of ſpeech, I cannot help inſiſting that the 
mules in the Weſt-Indies are the moſt en- 
titled to compaſſion and relief. 


The 
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The mountain-eſtates have better pro- 
viſion- grounds, as they have better ſeaſons, 
than the low-land plantations; they have 
more timber, and near at hand, for the pur- 
poſes of building; ard have, in general, an 
inexhauſtible reſource of copper-wood and 
bruſh; and have of conſequence more con- 
venience for the making and burning of 
lime, which is often an expenſive, as it is 
an almoſt annual, job; not only upon the 

.up-land properties, but upon thoſe whoſe 
fituations are in the plains. 


They do not make in general ſo much 
rum as the latter, nor do they grow any 
conſiderable quantity of corn; but then 
they will make better ſpirit, will produce 
more and better plantains, cocos, and 
yams, and, in ſhort, every ſpecies of 
proviſions: and theſe laſt productions I 
ſhould infinitely prefer to the ſometimes 
profitable, but oftentimes uncertain, cul- 
tivation of canes, The laſt cannot ſupport 
the negro's life, nor will its barter always 
procure them food; whereas the former 
will 
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will make them independent, and recon- 
cile them at all times, and under all emer- 
gencies, to their ſituations, their labour, 
and their homes. 


It has been often obſerved, that hilly 
eſtates are more laborious and difficult to 
work than thoſe that are flat. To manure, 
they certainly are; and are more diſtreſſing 
on account of carriage; but I do not think 
that their manual cultivation is ſo fatiguing 
to the negroes: the land, in general, is not 
ſo tiff, nor does the ſoil attach itſelf with 


ſuch conſtant adhefion to the hoes; nor do 


negroes ſtoop by any means ſo low, in either 
digging or cutting canes. The land is not 
ſo much choaked with weeds: the rain 
running off (inſtead of ſettling as it does in 
the plains), reſtrains, in a great meaſure, 
their ſpontaneous and rapid vegetation. 


I think it of great conſequence in Ja- 
maica, to have dry and ample intervals; 
and I am ſure that it would be ultimately 


a faving of labour and expence, and be 
attended 
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attended with ſignal ſucceſs in the future 
preſervation of the ſtock. Thoſe roads, in 
particular, that lead to the greateſt number 
of pieces, and that ſerve as a general com- 
munication to the foot of the mountains, to 
the paſtures, to the works, and market, 
ſhould, in my opinion, be carefully and 
ſubſtantially paved; the trenches on each 
ſide be made of clinkers; and ſtone or brick 
bridges ſhould be thrown over the hollows, 
and all thoſe parts that are liable to be- 
come ſwamps. 


It is ſcandalous to think how much in 
general theſe intervals are neglected, and 
how much they are cut up in the time of 
planting by the wains that conſtantly tra- 
verſe them, and in every poſſible direction, 
to the delay of the carriage, and the di- 
ſtreſs and injury of the cattle; whereas, if 
they were paved, there would be only one 
road upon- which they would be allowed 
to paſs; that road would be always firm, 
and the ſteers would work upon it without 
injury and without fatigue, The leading 
| intervals 
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intervals ſhould be made wide; and, were 
it not for the expence of what is called a 
dead, and hence an unprofitable ſtock, I 
would ſay that no carts whatever ſhould be 
ſuffered to work upon the fields, but that 
they ſhould depoſit their burdens in the 
neareſt intervals; and the weakly negroes 
or the mules (of which of courſe there 
muſt be an additional number, and of 
conſequence an additional expence) ſhould 
carry the canes to the different ſpots upon 
which they might be wanted; for the 
ſtoles of the canes that are to contribute to 
the produce of the plantation, in the firſt, 
er in the other ratoons, will ſuffer very 
conſiderably from the track of the wheels; 
and if they traverſe in one conſtant direc- 
tion, as is, I think, too often and injudi- 
ciouſly ſuffered to be done, they will make 
a road acroſs the centre of the piece, which 
will become ſo much worn as to injure, 
if net entirely deſtroy, the roots of the 
Canes that remain upon them. | 
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Some planters, I know, particularly thoſe 
who have not tradeſmen of their own, will 
ſhudder at the bare anticipation of ſuch a 
plan: but I muſt beg leave to remind them, 
that the firſt expence will be, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the laſt; for if the work be well 
done at the commencement, the repairs 
that it will eventually require will be but 
trifling; and the ſalvation of ſtock in a few, 
perhaps in one or two, rainy crops, may be 
conſiderably more than an indemnification 
for the expenditure, as it muſt be attended 
with conſequences of ſuch magnitude tothe 
future intereſt of a plantation, As negroes 
are the principal, and the principle, of a 
planter's wealth; his cattle, being a ſubor- 
dinate capital, are likewiſe inſtruments of 
riches; and without which, the ſkill and 
labour of the former will be found to be 
of no avail. 


In delivering my opinion upon the dif- 
ferent kinds of management of a ſugar 
plantation, I with to be underſtood as 
ſpeaking from my own perſonal expe- 


rience. 
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fience, without either adopting or re- 
jecting that of others: I wiſh likewiſe to 
be underſtood as ſpeaking from my errors, 
and not ſucceſs; for were I again to have 
the local direction of a Jamaica property, 
I ſhould certainly, in many inſtances, run 
counter to my former practice; but ſhould, 
I believe, (could I boaſt of firmneſs and 
perſeverance) unremittingly follow that 
conduct which, with too much preſump- 
tion perhaps, I have ventured to preſcribe. 
J am convinced that more good example 
may be obtained from errors acknowledged 
than from an obſtinate proſecution of a fa- 
vourite plan, and only a favourite perhaps as 
it is our own, I flatter myſelf that I have 
given an impartial, and, I truſt, as far as 
my experience reaches, a juſt account of 
the progreſs and appearance of the ſugar- 
cane throughout the year: but it will ſtill 
be neceſſary to obſerve that the canes that 
have been planted in the fall, will not be 
fit to cut in leſs than ſixteen or ſeventeen 
months after their plantation; but the 
ſpring plants and the ratoons may be taken 

off 
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off in twelve: but as very little or no la- 
bour is employed about them between 
October and the time of crop, I ſhall leave 
them at this period, and take notice of 
ſuch particulars as neceſſarily precede the 
expected harveſt. 
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I ſuppoſe the planter to be ſetting out 
to take a view of his eſtate in the month 
of November; and ſhall accompany him 
through the various occupations of the ne- 
groes from that time until the commence= 
ment of the crop; and ſhall ſuppoſe that 
he looks with a painter's eye at the ſky 
above, the plains below, and upon the va- 
rious ſcenes that ſhall at different times, 
and in different ſituations, ſurround him. 


As the north winds ſet in about this 
ſeaſon of the year, and as the climate, par- 
ticularly in the morning, is cool and plea- 
ſant, the different ſituations of the country 
may be then obſerved with pleaſure and 
convenience; and as nature puts on an 


aſpect 
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aſpect very diſſimilar from that ſhe wore 
in the time of the rainy ſeaſons, the various 
images that preſent themſclves at every 
turn, afford delight from novelty; and 
the planter looks forward with a pleaſing 
impatience to that period in which his 
anxiety and ſuſpence are to be rewarded by 
that golden harveſt, which many are apt 
to anticipate with an elation too ſanguine, 
and which generally ends in diſappoint- 
ment, if not in vexation, trouble, and di- 
ſtreſs. 


There is a ſomething extremely pleaſing 
and reviving to the feelings at the com- 
mencement of the Norths, when the ar- 
dours of the ſun are exchanged for the 
ventilations of the breeze; and when the 
oppreſſive glow of the heat is allayed by 


flitting clouds and paſſing ſhowers, which 
ariſe with the dawn, accompany the day, 
and which are not diſperſed by the ſhadows 
of night. The chilly feel of the matin 
air, when the ſun-beams labour to over- 
come the miſt, when its fervours dart into 
* 444 the 
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the ſhowers, and illuminate the drops 
that fall, overcome, by an almoſt im- 
mediate perception, the languor of the 
complaining body, and give an elaſticity 
to the dejected mind. It ſeems to reno- 
vate the exhauſted ſpirits, to animate the 
circulation, and to brace up the ſyſtem 
that had been too lately lax from the op- 
preſſion and continued heat of the cli- 
mate. 


When the rays of the morning ſeem to 
break upon the mountains, and to ſtruggle 
with the ſhowers that "hang 'their vapours 
around, the eye 1s preſented with an en- 
chanting variety of new and brilliant 
images, which vary as the light expands; 
while ſucceflive rainbows melt, or form, 
as the priſmatic ſhowers diſperſe or riſe. 
The circumjacent hills are ſometimes bu- 
ried in the pearly miſt; at others they ob- 
trude their leafy ſhadows; are ſometimes 
covered with a ſaffron haze, and at others- 
protrude their majeſtic forms, and are ſuf- 
fuſed with one - univerſal glow of light. 


The rolling clouds at one time throw a 
N veil 
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veil of ſhadow upon the ſcenes below; are 
ſeen at another to break before the ſun, to 
trail upon the ſummits of the hills, or to 
flit before the wind, and in momentary 
ſcuds to wander over, and depoſit their 
- moiſture on, the plains, The light alter- 
nately gilds, and the gloom enſhrouds, the 
views around; and the perfumes that tra- 
vel with the breeze convey the fragrance 
of the foreſt to the ſterility of the ſhore. 


The variety of reflection that is obſerved 
at this ſeaſon of the year among the moun- 
tains, the alternations of ſtifling heat and 
trembling cold, of beaming fkies and 
hanging clouds, of glowing haze and 
flitting ſhowers, - and theſe, perhaps, in 
conſtant ſucceſſion from morning to night, 
are particularities of that climate, and are 
images of nature, which I have not ever 
feen repreſented in other countries: and 
. It is certainly to be lamented, that a ſeaſon 
fo agreeable to the feelings, fo refreſhing 
to the traveller, and in which fo much 
exerciſe may be taken without heat or 
inconvenience, ſhould be prejudicial to the 

| health 
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health of the white people, and inimical 
to the conſtitutions of the negroes, who 
are affeted by the ſlighteſt cold, who 
ſhiver. at every breeze, and who, in the 
molt fervid day and in the hotteſt night, 
cannot only bear a fire, but ſeem to be un- 
comfortable in their houſes without it. 


The north wind has many ſingular and 
pleaſing effects upon fields of canes, parti- 
cularly when they are in bloſſom: the flying 
ſhowers now ſcud over their bending ſur- 
faces, and make them figh to every aſpira- 
tion of the breeze: they now bend on one 
fide with all their weight of filver plumes, 
and now, as they return to their ſtations, 
exhibit a lilac dye: and if this beautiful 
production ſhall be obſerved on the fide of 
a pendant hill, a large maſs of verdure will 
ſeem to overſhadow you as you ride along, 
and which, when the wind returns, will 
exchange its depth of green for a bright 
and golden yellow; and theſe alterations 
of colour, or brightened by the ſun, 
or ſoftened by the ſhower, have effects 
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which the produce above deſcribed cart 
alone experience; and compared to which, 
a field of waving corn in England, al- 
though a pleaſing, is by no means ſo ro- 
mantic or ſo intereſting an object. 


On the fide of the lofty mountains, on 
diſtant declivities, on gloomy vallies, and 
ſequeſtered dells, the efforts of this wind 
have their different varieties; and their 
light and ſhadow muſt depend upon the 
different productions that grow around, 


Upon the mountains the reflections are 
more ſtrong, as they are likewiſe more 
tranſitory, than they are upon the plains: 
the ſucceſſive rays that gild the ſhowers, 
and dart acroſs the foliage of the trees, 
are ſeen with delight upon the hills; but 
gently fade away in the vallies, and are 
hardly noticed in the glades: but then 
they ſeem to acquire freſh vigour, and to 
ſpread with renovated charms, and to tinge 
vrith a diverſity of hues the boſom of the 
ocean. 2 1 


As 
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As I have before noticed the tinted 
beauties of the rocks of Bluefield, I ſhall 
now ſuppoſe myſelf to be ſeated upon the 
moſt elevated part of this romantic hill, 
and looking down upon all the beauties of 
the ſcene below. 


The hill upon this road, a little beyond 
the watering-place (which is ſupplied with 
one of the moſt brilliant and limpid 
ſtreams of which imagination canipoſſibly 
form a juſt idea, and which in point of 
keeping is hardly inferior to the boaſted 
quality of that of the Thames), is very 
particularly and ſtrikingly romantic; and 
the precipices towards the ſea are painfully 
tremendous, as in ſome places the road is 
extremely narrow; and there are but few 
intervening ſhrubs to give the eye a con- 
fidence, and to break the giddy diſtance of 
the depth below, 


As you look back upon the country 
through which you had lately paſſed; the. 
ſolemn woods and the painted rocks, over 
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which is ſeen to wander an infinite variety 
bf creeping ſhrubs; the winding road, the 
ſinking hills, the level plains, the dotted 
town, and ſpiral maſts; the ſwelling bay 
and ſandy ſhores, and the diſtant moun- 
tains ſoftened in the horiſon—all together 
form an amphitheatre of beauty and ex- 
tent that is ſeldom examined, and little 
known; and which puts me much in 
mind, in ſome particular and different 
parts, of one of thoſe large and magnificent 
pictures of Claude Lorrain, in the valuable 
and nicely diſcriminated collection of 
Mr. Agar; a colleQion which is full' of 
value, and which, to make that value 
more complete, is always open to the ob- 
ſervation of curioſity, and to the eee 
of genius. 


This cabinet may be conſidered as an 
academy of the art, as in it are ſome of the 
beſt works of the beſt maſters, and in the 
beſt poſſible preſervation; and I much 
doubr, for the number, if more choice and 


_—_ — are to be found in any 
| collection: 
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collection: and it muſt be the public wiſh 
that the worthy poſſeſſor may long live to 
make, with equal liberality and judgment, 
freſh ſelections, and that they may remain 
for ages in his family, that his name may 
be handed down, with kindneſs and with 
e to tal 


The ſituation above deſcribed, preſents, 
if all circumſtances of climate be con- 
ſidered, one of the moſt beautiful and ro- 
mantic views of the ſea (of a bird's-eye 
proſpect) I have ever had an opportunity to 
notice, The moſt extenſive perhaps of 
this deſcription may be obſerved from 
ſome particular points of the town of 
Loweſtoft; but then the ocean is un- 
bounded; you obſerve no rounding bay, 
no level ſhore, no diſtant plains, nor lofty 
mountains: whereas, in the proſpect I now 
deſcribe, the ſtretch of the ſea is on one fide 
ſo extenſive that the ſight is loſt in its ex- 
tremity of diſtance, .whilſt on the other it is 
confined by every object that is pictureſque 
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by land; and upon that land are alternately 
ſeen gloomy ſhadows, burſting lights, and 
playful reflections. 


The bay, in the morning, preſents a 
mirrour of the moſt ſmooth and poliſhed 
glaſs, which, mantled over by a warm and 
yellow haze, conveys the idea of filence, 
and the languor of approaching heat; and 
ſeems to ſigh for the breeze to ruffle its 
quieſcegt ſtate, to mitigate the riſing ar- 
dours of the ſun, and to ſpread ſalubrity 
and freſhneſs upon the ſcenes around. 


It is beautiful to ſee the luminous re- 
flections of the morning, when the farſt 
zephyr begins to awake, when you obſerve 
one diſtant ripple almoſt inſenſibly agitate 
the horiſon; tbat awakening, as it were, 
another, and exciting a third; and in this 
progreſſive undulation, until the whole 
ſea appears to be in motion, and the ſun- 
beams ſeem to play — upon the ri- 
ſing waves. 


(i 


Its boſom now diſturbed puts on a diffe- 
rent form, and glows with different hues. 
The ſhadows are now broken and uncer- 
tain, the reflections are diſturbed, and the 
waters change from a pellucid brightneſs to 
a dingy green. 


As yet the breeze is fickle, and, partial 
upon ſome particular parts of the ocean, 
forms a rippling circle all around: in ſome 
parts it agitates the waves, which®b 
hollow billows upon the beach, or with a 
gentle murmur waſh the ſands: in other 
parts it reſtrains its aſpirations, and the 
ſun ſeems to glow with all his fervor; the 
fiſhermen pant beneath its rays; the canoe 
is loſt in the vapoury heat, and ſeems to be 
uplifted from the ocean, while its form 
is faithfully reflected in the glowing mirror. 
In other parts it juſt begins to fill and to 
impel the fails, which now appear to be 
hid in a temporary gloom, and which now 
ſhoot forth from darkneſs into light. 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes the ſea appears to be a pro- 
digious bed of ſand; at others it exhibits a 
ſucceſſion of-furrows, through which the 
keels of the larger veſſels plough their way; 
and at other times it aſſumes different co- 
lours and different forms; and every varia» 
tion is attended with a different ſenſation, 
and either oppreſſes with heat, or re- 
freſhes with the breeze. e 


The ſhores in Jamaica are fringed with 
a variety of trees and ſhrubs of a lively ver- 
dure and a pictureſque appearance; and the 
mangoes are particular for the ſingularity of 
their growth, and for the eccentric vege- 
tation of their ſtems and roots. The ſea- 
fide grape is ſeen, in many ſpots, to turn 
its verdant arches; and in others, the coy 
rtlandia, that is ſcreened among the 
buſhes, and 1s hardly obvious to the fight 
(and here we might draw a compariſon be- 
tween the ſweeteſt ſongſter of the foreſt, 
and the ſweeteſt / perfume of the grove), 
ſends forth its luſcious fragrance to embalm 
tho 
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the air, but at the ſame time to enfeeble 
ms ſenſes by the oppreſſion of i its ſweets; 


| The ſhrieking of the crickets, the 
ſcreaming of the black-birds, the gab- 
bling of the crows, and the croaking of 
the toads, are heard very early in a morn- 
ing to diſturb the filence of the ſcene; but 
they at length give way to the melancholy 
cooings of the doves that murmur to the 
waves which begin to feel the viſitations 
of the wind, which gently and ſucceſ- 
fively impels their rippling curves to break 
with diſtant whiſpers on the ſhore. Theſe 
various images appear to give a ſentiment 
to the ſurrounding ſcenery, and to awaken 
the mind to one of the moſt awful ideas 
to which it is able to expand, — to a con- 
templation of that interminable ſtretch of 
waters which ſo largely contributes to the 
preſervation, as it likewiſe ſo greatly tends 
to the deſtruction, of man. 


When the body has been a long time 
| weakened by ſickneſs, and the mind has 
| been 
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been worn down by care and affliction, I 
know not any thing that can ſo much 
ſtrengthen the firſt, or amuſe the laſt, as 
a ſolitary ride at the dawn of day, upon 
the ſandy borders of the ocean. At that 
time it is peculiarly entertaining to ſee the 
little tribes of teſtaceous fiſhes that cover 
the paths, or that fly to their holes for 
ſhelter from the paſſing tread; to obſerve 
the heavy pelican dart down like lightning 
upon the finny ſhoals; to behold the waters 
diſcoloured and put in motion by the minor 
inhabitants of the watery world, who dart 
from the beautiful but treacherous dol- 
phin, which obliges the flying-fiſh to ſeek 
another element, and which watches (until 
their wings ſhall become dry, and can 
no longer ſupport their timid flight) 
their haſty deſcent into that below; to 
remark the larger ſhoals in tumult and 
diſorder excite a wave by their numbers 
and velocity wherever they paſs, in their 
noiſy eſcape from the ſavage baracooter, 
or the more voracious ſhark; and laſtly, 


to dwell upon the tumbling of the porpoile, 
| to 
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watch the ſpoutings of the grampus, and to 
ſmile at the gambols of the unwieldy and 
enormous whale. 


The eye has a quiet pleaſure, in con- 
traſt to the above deſcription, in obſerving 
the multiplicity of canoes that ſeem, at the 
break of day, to ſwell upon the offing, and 
which, through the tranſparent and glow- 
ing atmoſphere, may, with all their re- 
flections, be eaſily diſtinguiſhed: and there 
is ſomething not leſs grand and romantic 
in the very idea of having the ſight arreſted 
from farther ſearch by the aſpiring moun- 
tains, which, on one fide, cloſe the view, and 
bending from their elevations, with all their 
rocks, and all their woods, reflect the ſce- 
nery of their majeſtic maſſes, and darken 
with their ſhadows the waves which ſink 
into a calm, to receive in their ſmooth and 
poliſhed boſoms their embrace below. 


With how much more patience and de- 
light can theſe different objects be obſerved 
when the north-wind brings freſhneſs and 
healing 
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healing upon its wings!-(for, although it be 
prejudicial to thoſe in health, yet will it 
often revive at leaſt, if not reſtore, the 
convaleſcent); when it gives variety to 
every ſcene, and makes the ſkies, the wa- 
ters, and the land, aſſume new forms, that 
glow with various hues, or are embrowned 


by different ſhades. 


It is pleaſing to obſerve the ſhowers that 
inceſſantly ſcud acroſs the bay, and rufffe, 
as they paſs, the boſom of the ocean; 
while the ſun, as it breaks through the 
miſt, enlightens the ſucceſſive rainbows 
that ſpread their gaudy arches in the ſkies, 
and whoſe colours are reflected in the 
waters. The heavens are at one time all 
brightneſs; at another they become all 
gloom : they ſometimes ſeem to be in 
conflict, and to ſtruggle for tranſcendency 
and now the light, and now the ſhowers, 
prevail: and theſe variations may be almoſt 
daily obſerved at that particular ſeaſon of 
the year which I am now endeavouring to 
. deſcribe. 

1 A ſtate 
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A ſtate of convaleſcence appears to me 
to be that, of all others, which is moſt 


open to, and which indulges moſt in, the 


melancholy and awful impreſſions: and the 
tranſitions from the ſublime to the pleaſing, 
and from the ſounds of diſcordance to thoſe 
of melody, have their alternate and ſym- 
pathetic effects, and have conſequently 
their attractions. Every rural object de- 
lights the eye, and every murmur of the 
grove is in uniſon with the ſoul. The 
convaleſcent man has his hopes, his wiſhes, 


and his fears; but the remembrance of 


ſickneſs melts them down to patient ex- 
pectation and a calm enjoyment. The re- 
lative ſituations of life become, at that 
time, more tender; the parent is more 
Indulgent, as he is more fond; the ſon 
more dutiful, as he is rendered more af- 
fectionate the friend more kind, as his 
exertions are more felt; and the ſervant 
more attentive, as his zeal is deemed more 
neceſſary, We acknowledge our wants in 
our weakneſs, and are grateful at ſuch a 


time 
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time for trifles, when obligations, in the 
pride of health, would paſs unnoticed. 


A man in ſuch a ſtate is obliged to look 
into his heart; he is, as it were, in the 
middle paſſage between this life and eterni- 
ty: and in throwing his thoughts back upon 
the world, while he has nothing to regret, 
he heartily deſpiſes its frivolities, diſap- 
pointments, and deceit: but then he looks 
forward to hope, to peace, and immortality. 
Some tender connections of exiſtence it 
may be his fate to leave behind him, for 
this is an appendage of his condition; but 
there may have been others of a more near 
concern which have gone before him, and 
which he is anxious to regain and to meet, 
with a moral certaiaty that they can be no 
more diſſolved. 


At ſuch an awful period, the book of 
life is opened to us; and religion, as it 
fortifies our weakneſs, inſtructs us in the 
knowledge of the moſt uſeful pages; it 


ſoothes our melancholy with the voice of 
| comfort; 
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comfort; it enlivens our hopes by teaching 
us, not only the juſtice, but the mercy of 
our Creator; it weans us from the world, 
and puts us in mind of that period to 
which, from the moment of our births, we - 
are daily verging; to that end to which, 
ſooner or later, we muſt all come; to that 
tremendous diſſolution which will confirm 
the miſery, or ſubſtantiate the happineſs, of 
man. 


In this place I cannot help obſerving 
how much our private loſſes were lately 
abſorbed by a public affliction, The viſita- 
tions of Providence are always ſacred; and 
when it deigns to attack the bed of royalty 
with that infirmity to which the king is 
equally ſubje& with the beggar, the mind 
expands at the idea of the juſtice and im- 
partiality of its Maker; but the world, 
alas! is more apt to ſacrifice to Mammon 
than to God. 


If a man in a private ſituation of life be 
afflicted with a diſorder of an alarming and 
© a pe- 
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a peculiar magnitude, he may have, per- 
| haps, the commiſeration of his family, and 
may be inſulted by the hypocritical ſorrows 
of his expectants; but the ſufferings of a 
king are a common concern: and if he be 
conſcientious in the diſcharge of his truſt, 
be juſt in his power, and virtuous in his 
diſpenſations; if he ſacrifice his own au- 
thority to the public peace, his own in- 
tereſt to the public good, and with to 
found the bleſſings of his reign in the per- 
fection and the happineſs of his people; if 
he be, in ſhort, as ours is, a Patriot King, 
without prejudice, without reſentment, 
without diſtruſt; — his people will feel his 
ſorrows, will watch his infirmities, and 
weary heaven with prayers for his proſpe- 
rity and health; 


The dignified deportment of the Queen, 
the tender afflition of the wife, and the 
fincere attachment of the friend, have pour- 
trayed, for the imitation of love and virtue, 
an example that will add honour to the ſex, 


and immortality to this age and country. 
| To 


( 

To ſuffer with fortitude, is the characteriſtic 
of an habitually good, and a pious incli- 
nation; and to watch the infirmities of the 
body and the ſorrows of the mind, with 
patient and chriſtian reſignation; to feel 
with tenderneſs every ſigh, and to wipe 
with compaſſion every tear; to reſign the 
charms of ſtate to the willing offices of 
duty; to forget the world and its allure- 
ments; to forget ſituation, pomp, and 
homage; to ſink at once into the moſt 
painful and melancholy occupations of 
private life; and to be as exemplary in 
| ſorrow, as benevolent in royalty; is a leſ- 
ſon that has not ever perhaps been im- 
poſed upon ſuch an exalted, condition, and 
was a ſtruggle which nothing but virtue 
could have oppoſed, and which nothing 
elſe could have overcome; and which 
triumph, in every ſituation of private and 
of public life, has been, illuſtrious Char- 
lotte! without envy and without exagge= 
ration acknowledged thine ! 
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The ſorrows and apprehenſions of this 


favoured kingdom are now removed; and I 
much doubt if any joy has ever been more 


fincere, if ever pity was more general, if 
ever exultation more diffuſive, if any ſove- 


reign more beloved. 


May health, may peace, and happineſs 
ſurround our King, and his people's confi- 
dence and love ſtill continue the beſt ſup- 

porters of his throne! May no family diſ- 
ſenſions and no domeſtic i Jars ever interrupt 
his paternal feelings, or embitter his pri- 
vate repoſe! May his children (the moſt 
accompliſhed that could ever make a parent 
proud, or grace an empire) be ever objects 

of duty, as of love! may confidence ſpring 
from affection] may the father trace the 
deſcent of his virtues in the promiſe of his 
ſons; and may the ſons hold up as a mirror 
to their ſight, the tranſcendent qualities of 
their great Progenitor! 


I flatter myſelf that I need not anticipate 
"the forgivencls of my readers, for — 
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upon their patience the above reflections, 
as the joy which has been the conſequence 
of a late and happy reſtoration, has per- 
vaded, with equal ſincerity, all ranks and 
deſcriptions of men. The voice of party 
has been ſunk in gratulations of the great 
event; and the diſtinguiſhed leaders of 
this formidable band have vied with each 
other (and to their immortal praiſe be it 
ſpoken), not only in ſentiments, but in 
acts of loyalty: and may they continue as 
firm in the conſtitutional protection of the 
crown, as they have proved themſelves 
incorruptible in their attachment to one 
another | | 
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Es 


AFTER the digreſſion in the former 
pages, which the late awful event ſo na- 
turally inſpired, and which a melancholy 
train of ideas had prepared my mind to 
imbibe, I ſhall now beg leave to reſume my 
diicontinued ſubject, and again revert to 
the Norths, and their effects among the 
mountains. 


This wind is peculiarly diſtreſſing to 
thoſe negroes who are expoſed to its bleak 
intruſions, and who are obliged to watch 
the cattle-pens upon the ſummits of the 
hills at night, 


When chilly cold the north-wind blows; 


and which it often does in a manner that 
would, even to an European conſtitution, 
be deemed intolerable. 


Many poor wretches of this deſcription 
are ſeen in the fituation above mentioned, 


and ia to the wind without raiment 
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perhaps, and without food; when their 

occupations more than entitle them to a 
ſufficiency of both. Theſe miſerable crea- 
tures (pitiable, indeed, in every reſpect, as 
they are generally made up of the old and 
infirm) are expected to watch all night, to 
prevent the cattle from breaking through 
their places of confinement, and to give 
the alarm ſhould any accidents of fire 
happen, 


It would be attended with ſmall ex- 
pence and trouble, if temporary hovels 
were erected at that fide of the pens 
through which the cattle enter, that the 
watchmen might be in ſome meaſure 
under cover, and protected from the dews 
and the flying ſcuds at night; and if they 
had wrappers to keep their bodies warm, 
and a ſmall allowance of ſpirit to comfort 
them in this tedious and neceſſary avoca- 
tion, it would be attended with more ſa- 
Jutary effects than if they were to continue, 
as they now do, unprotected and unpro- 
vided, YES | 
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A man 
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A man of humanity will take an intereſt 
in every feeling of the ſlave; will forget 
colour in misfortune, and refle& that the 
wind that does not ſhake hit guarded frame, 
may petrify the body of thoſe who do not 
poſſeis any raiment but patience, and no 
ſpirit but indurance. Thoſe people ought 
not to complain of the intruſion of cold, 
whoſe ſituations have placed them beyond 
its influence: thoſe people ſhould not 
complain of hunger, whoſe appetites are 
not only conſulted, but ſatiated with every 
delicacy: thoſe people ſhould not com- 
plain that their wills are reſtricted, when 
they claim a liberty of action, a contempt 
of reſtcaint, and, without an inclination to 
do good, have the power to commit a 
worthleſs action: nor ſhall I be ſcanda- 
lized, I hope, if in this reflection I do not 
make a diſcrimination of feeling, between 
the white man and him who is unfortu- 
nately of a different complexion. 


I am now ſpeaking of poſitive, and not 
of partial feelings; and if I dwell with 
: ſome 
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ſome pertinacity, and from ſome e 
rience, upon the bodily ſenſation of ne- 
groes, it is becauſe I have heard thoſe 
feelings deſpiſed; it is becauſe I have 
heard negroes treated as brutes, in ſome 
inſtances; and in others, have heard them 
not only conſidered as men, but martyrs. 
That they think, that they feel, that they 
act. who can be ſo fooliſh or ſo impious 
as to deny?—lt is not the colour of the 
ſkin that makes the alteration of ſenti- 
ment, that degrades humanity, and makes 
the cogitative power ſink and dwindle 
into the irrationality of brutes: it is not 
the difference of language and education: 
it is not the tyranny of cuſtom, the chain 
of connexion, and the gradations of hu- 
manity, that throw them at a diſtance from 
the refinements of life and the protection 
of ſociety; nor is it inſenſibility of ſoul 
that preſſes them down, as in too many 
caſes, to the ſituation of beaſts of burden: 
it is not owing to any of theſe data that 
their condition is thus humbled; it pro- 
ceeds from intereſt alone that moſt un- 
feeling, 
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feeling, as it is the moſt perſevering of all 
the human vices ; that deteſtable principle 
to which a man would facrifice his friend, 
his brother, his father, and his ſon; and 
to. the ſhrine of which he would rather 
bend, than proſtrate himſelf before the 
altar of his God, 


The wretch who is ſolely actuated by 
this infernal principle (and where is he 
who, having lived much in the commerce 
of the world, has not met with numbers 
of this deſcription?) lives a traitor to juſ- 
tice, a delinquent in gratitude, and dead to 
every honeſt and benevolent feeling of the 
heart; he makes himſelf ſuſpicious and 
wretched, alive, at the ſame time that he 
ſeeks for comfort in the oppreſſion and 
miſery of others; and he leaves at laſt 


behind him, a name that is only remem- 


| bered as attached to meanneſs and rapa- 
city, to fraud and injuſtice; and that is 
held forth as an eternal memorial of i in- 
fainy and reproach, 


The 
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The bad policy of placing the old and 


infirm in fituations of exertion and truſt, 
is daily obvious upon every plantation, in 
the treſpaſs of the cattle, the neglect of 
the canes, and more particularly as they 
advance to ripeneſs : and yet this ſyſtem 
of management is ſuffered to continue; 
the poor negro receives puniſhment after 
puniſhment, as a conſequence of his weak- 
neſs ; and, perhaps without a foot to ſtand 
upon, .or a hand that can adminiſter to 
the moſt common neceſſaries of life, is ex- 
pected to perſevere in his nightly. rounds 
and viſitations of the cattle-pens and canes 
and is made reſponſible for every intru- 
ſion, for every treſpaſs, and for every 
(the moſt trifling) neglect. 


Should it rain heavily at night, theſe 
poor creatures are ſtill expected to remain 
upon their watch, unhouſed, unpitied, and 
unſeen :—a fire, the embers of which 
they can with difficulty keep alive, is theic 
melancholy companion, and, trifling as it 
is, their only comfort. Can it be won- 
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dered at then, if they eſcape from ſuch a 
cold and cheerleſs fituation, when the eye 
of ſuſpicion may not be awake to watch 
them, and when internal comforts will 


not give way to external duty, and throw 


themſelves upon chance alone for their 
protection and ſafety? The cattle are in 
general more noiſy and unruly when the 
atmoſphere is diſturbed, than when it is 
calm and ſettled :—and ſurely, when exer- 
tions at ſuch a time are expected; when 
they have to encounter, not only heavy 
rains, and drencing dews, and piercing 
winds ; not only the inclemencies of theſe 
different, and at ſome times contending. 
enemies, but likewiſe the more importu- 
nate aſſailants of thirſt and hunger; when 
ſuch exertions, I again repeat, are at ſuch 
a time expected; the poor negroes are cer- 
tainly entitled to the neceſſaries of life, at 
leaſt, if not its comforts : of the latter they . 
are ſuppoſed but ſeldom to taſte; and of 
the former, I am afraid, they are too 
frequently deprived. 


There 


eee deter one 9 — — — 
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There is ſomething, when a ſharp north 
ſets in, that is particularly, though pain- 
fully, romantic in the obſervation of a pen 
of cattle, when ſeated upon the point of a 
hill; when the eye is alternately caſt upon 
the projecting mountains behind, which 
form, on that ſide, a night of ſhade; when 
it wanders over the ſurrounding ſcenery, 
and loſes itſelf at laſt upon the placid ob- 
jets and extenſive plains below; when 
the moon juſt darts its aſcending rays in 
partial light upon the catching hill; when 
the diviſions by which the pens are 
marked, begin to receive its luſtre; when 
the drops of dew upon the backs of the 
cattle are engemmed by its rays; and when 
their bodies receive the light, and project 
the ſhadows; when a cow, juſt diſturb- 
ed, begins to low with a ſuppreſſed and 
ſolitary, but complaining murmur; and 
when the remainder of the fold is ſunk in 


quiet rumination, and ſeems unconſcious 


of the ſhowers that ſcud along, or of the 
winds that whiſtle round : when theſe 
different images are brought home to 
the 
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the mind, they cannot fail to impreſs it 
with that ſpecies of rural pleaſure which is 
the natural characteriſtic of ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, of ſuch a night, and in ſuch an 
iſland. 


The ſcenes that moſt commonly pre- 
vail and ſtrike in an Engliſh landſcape, 
are thoſe which are pleaſing from tranquil- 
lity, and which delight from the appa- 
rent invitations to repoſe. Such are the 
views, particularly about London, that are 
generally ſought after, and to repreſent 
which, the grounds are modelled and im- 
proved. The objects that furniſh theſe 
delights are few, are not far from ſelection, 
nor difficult to procure. The removal of 
a few hedges will lay open a paddock; a 
few ponds thrown into one, will make, in 
proportion to the narrow dimenſions of the 
incloſure, an apparent lake, particularly if 
its extremities be confined or hid by a ju- 
dicious choice of vegetation; and a few 
ſhrubs and a little gravel will make a 
wilderneſs where impatience may be wea- 

ried 
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tied in the walk of a mile, may have paſted 
over bridges, or ſought in vain for coolneſs 
and for ſhade in a narrow pavilion and a 

circumſcribed alcove. | 


| Thoſe villas that have the good fortune 


to be contiguous to the Thames, or to any 
other river that bears the burden of com- 
merce or the refinements of pleaſure upon 
its buoyant and tranſparent ſtreams, are too 
often made obſequious, in their improve- 
ments, to theſe advantages of chance and 
ſituation. However broken the ground, 
and however divided into different parts 
the accompaniments may be—yet the ge- 


neral characteriſtic of ſuch ſpots, when 


forced by art or adornments uncongenial 
to the nature of the land, will be found to 
be little leſs than an aſſemblage of trifles; 
and will weary the eye and the underſtand- 
ing by the ſameneſs and uniformity o the 
ſcenes. The river is the principal feature 
of the landſcape; and to this conſequential 


object are ſacrificed ſituation, ſenſe, and 
| conventences 
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convenience; the ideas of ſequeſtration, of 
| ſhady groves, of gloomy walks, and every 
thing, indeed, that does not immediately 
contribute to the ſmoothneſs of the lawn, 
the trimneſs of the incloſure, the verdure 
of the banks, and the poliſh of the 


ſtreams. 


A ſcene that is entirely expoſed and 
open to the intruſion of every eye, is deſti- 
tute of the firſt charms of rural delight, — 
of private ſecluſion, and confidential enjoy- 
ment. There are few lovers of nature who 
do not wiſh to retire from the crowded 
terrace to the lonely glade, from the 
burſtings of the horn to the warblings of 
the thruſh, from the rumbling of car- 
riages to the murmurs of the torrent, or 
the precipitation of the caſcade. In pub- 
lic gardens, or in foreſts, we hanker till 
for private ſituations ; and in private ſitua- 
tions we ſhould confine our ſearch to thoſe 
objects only that are expreſſive of the 


ſcene: nay, if there be but one object 
that 
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that ſhould be prominent, ſhould be pics 
tureſque and grand. 


The planter, whom ſuſpicion or curio- 
ſity may carry out to explore his pens at 
ſach a time, when every object around has 
ſomething of a romantic caſt, cannot fail, 
while the watchmen are in converſation, or 
trimming their fires, or preparing their 
meſs, to hear, from a diſtance, the ſhrill | 
and ſudden cry of ſome paſſing negro in- 
trude upon the filence of the night, and 
endeavour, by noiſe and perſeverance, to 
diſpel from his thoughts the demon of 
darkneſs; and which, without this ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremony, he would fancy that he 
beheld at every turn, and that he heard 
in every blaſt, 


There is a ſomething in darkneſs that is 
particularly dreadful to children, and even 
obſervable in thoſe from the imaginations 
of whom uncommon pains have been 
taken, but without effect, to diſpel its 
terrors. The firſt ideas of the mind are 

_—— not 
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that ſhould be prominent, ſhould be pic- 
tureſque and grand. 


The planter, whom ſuſpicion or curio- 
ſity may carry out to explore his pens at 
ſuch a time, when every object around has 
ſomething of a romantic caſt, cannot fail, 
while the watchmen are in converſation, or 
trimming their fires, or preparing their 


meſs, to hear, from a diſtance, the ſhrill | 


and ſudden cry of ſome paſling negro in- 
trude upon the filence of the night, and 
endeavour, by noiſe and perſeverance, to 
diſpel from his thoughts the demon of 
darkneſs; and which, without this ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremony, he would fancy that he 
beheld at every turn, and that he heard 
in every blaſt, 


There is a ſomething in darkneſs that is 
particularly dreadful to children, and even 
obſervable in thoſe from the imaginations 
of whom uncommon pains have been 
taken, but without effect, to diſpel its 
terrors, The firſt ideas of the mind are 
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not more open to fears, than they are to 
confidence; and it is much to be lamented 
that the impreſſions that are left upon 
their underſtandings by thoſe who have the 
care and attendance of their early years, 
are more commonly thoſe of apprehenſion, 
than thoſe that may and ought to be ap- 
plied to a contrary tendency. 


In infancy, the page of life is without a 
blot; and the firſt characters that may be 
written upon it will not ſuffer eraſure, nor 
be eaſily effaced : and ſurely, when ſo 
much of the future comfort, as well as 
happineſs of it, muſt depend upon this 
eventful moment, it is the duty of the 
parent to give ſuch a bias to the growing 
perception, as may rather teach it to deſ- 


. Piſe, than to dread, alarm: and the trial 
ſhould be made, however unſucceſsful may 


be the event. But as the firſt dawnings of 

reaſon are chiefly left to the unlettered and 
unreflecting, to old women and nurſes who 
have been brought up perhaps in preju- 


dices; and who detail, with all the exagge- 
| rations 


„„ 


rations of age and loquacity, thoſe ſtories 
of ghoſts, giants, and enchanted caſtles, 
which they themſelves had formerly 
heard, and at the recital of which they 
ſtill continue to tremble; —it cannot be 
wondered at if they communicate their 


perceptions to thoſe of infants, and that 


hence a dread ariſes, of which they can- 
not eaſily diveſt themſelves in their future 


progreſs through the changeful and alarm- 


ing ſcenes of life. 


After what has been remarked, can we 
be then ſurpriſed that a fimilar dread is ob- 
ſerved in negroes, who imbibing with the. 
mother's milk the mother's ignorance, and 
who, without inſtruction in the early or ad- 
vancing periods of ſociety, grow with pre- 
judices and with paſſions, which, as they 
have not ever been corrected, muſt ſtill 
continue at leaſt, if not increaſe? 


The fear of darkneſs is not leſs obſer- 


vable in the African, than it is in the 
Creole, negroes; nor is there a puniſhment 
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which either of them can with leſs pa- 
tience and reſignation endure, than a total 
excluſion of ſociety and light; and of 
which I think it a cruel policy, and 
equally dangerous to their ſpirits and their 
health, for any length of time to have 
them deprived, 


The very idea of a poor and timid crea- 
ture thus wandering, as before obſerved, 
in the night, when ſhrouded by darknets, 
or drenched beneath the ſhower, with ap- 
prehenſion his conſtant companion, and 
hunger and thirſt perhaps his importunate 
attendants,—the folemn reflections that are 
peculiar to the midnight hour, the awful 
appearance of the ſcenes around, the pat- 
_ tering of the rain, the fighings of the wind, 
and the ruſtling of the leaves, have a ſingu- 
lar influence, when combined together, 
upon the imagination, and leave an im- 
preſſive languor upon the mind of him who 
has been long acquainted with ſickneſs and 
affliction. 


The 


( 213 ) 
The delights of melancholy (the moſt 


rational and inſtructive paſſion of the hu- 
man ſoul) may be complacently indulged 

in every ſituation, and in every latitude; 

but if the ſurrounding objects ſhall com- 

bine their influence, and, inſtead of images, 
of tranquillity and pleaſure, ſhall produce 

only thoſe that partake of contrary im- 

preſſions, the mind will naturally contraſt 

the one with the other, and either lament 

the cheerful moments that are paſt, or en- 

deavour to reconcile itſelf by the ſoftneſs 

of ſorrow, and the conſolatory aſſuaſives of 
reſignation to the preſſure of the moment. 

It is at ſuch a time that imagination will 

hang with mournful remembrance upon 

thoſe regions where every mountain has its 

ſplendours and reflections, its ſhadows and 

its night; where every valley has its diffe- 

rent intereſt, and every plain its local 

charms; where every deſert may furniſh a 

leſſon for life, and every ſtrand remind us 

of the certainty of our end. 


* There 


„ 


There are but few images in nature that 
are more congenial to the contemplative 
man, who delights in the ſilence and ſo- 
lemnity of that hour, when all the paſſions 
of the mind, excepting ſorrow, appear to 
be aſleep, than a ſolitary walk amidſt the 
bamboo canes, when the moon-beam darts 
partially here and there amidſt their ſha- 
dows, when the dew-drops glitter on 
the leaves, and not a ſound is heard, 
fave the plaintive whiſpers of the plan- 
tain and the banana- trees that wave with 
drowſy murmur around the watchman's 
hut, and ſeem to invite with gentle blan- 
diſhment to ſocial conve rſation or repoſe. 


I have frequently dwelt upon theſe ſeem- 
ing retreats of innocent retirement, and 
upon the ſituations of their inhabitants, ob- 
livious off the world, its contentions and 
diſappointments, its ſuſpenſes and its cares, 
until I could almoſt fancy that, inſtead of 
the hovel of a ſlave, I was reflecting upon 
the habitation of an hermit. 


At 


. 


At ſuch a time, when the ſoul is buried, 


as it were, in its own reflections, the leaſt 
noiſe diſturbs the mind, and breaks in upon 
the connection of thought: it laments, for 


a time, the interruption of ſilence, but ſoon 


grows familiar with even the ſounds of 
diſcordance, and rejoices to find compa- 
nions, although in darkneſs, Should the 
voice of contentment in ſudden and bro- 
ken murmurs reſound from the watch- 
man's hut, or the wild and ſimple warbles 
of the bender, which in the hands of taſte 
and ſcience might be made to produce the 
moſt ſweet and pathetic modulations, or 
the melancholy diapaſons of the Caraman- 
tee flutes conjoin their rural harmony,— 

the ear that catches will convey the im- 
preſſive language to the heart; and which 


will then find more real comfort, derived 


from this ſolemn though ſimple melo- 
dy, than it ever felt of joy and exulta- 
tion in the more tumultuous and gaudy 
diſſipations of life. 
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The bender is an inſtrument upon which 
the Whydaw negroes, I believe, in particu- 
lar, excel. It is made of a bent ſtick, the 
ends of which are reſtrained in this direc- 
tion by a ſlip of dried graſs; the upper part 
of which is gently compreſſed between the 
lips, and to which the breath gives a ſoft 
and pleafing vibration; and the other end is 
graduated by a flender ſtick that beats upon 
the nerve, if I may ſo expreſs it, and con- 
fines the natural acuteneſs of the ſound, 
and thus together produce a trembling, 
a querulous, and a delightful harmony. 


I had a watchman very near my houſe, 
_ whoſe hut was cloſe to the entrance of a 
bamboo-walk of conſiderable length, and 
which was ſurrcunded by plantain- trees 
and other ſhrubs, through the former of 
which the midnight winds were heard to 
ſigh; and on the latter, the nightingales 
ſeemed to contend in. ſtrength and ſweet- 
neſs of ſong; and when they pauſed, the 
bender took up, with its wild and various 
modulation, the rural ſtrain, or joined in 

3 chorus 


1 


chorus the melancholy notes that were 
poured around. The combined effects of 
theſe impreſſions upon the mind, when the 
body has been long confined to ſickneſs, 
and when languor and reſignation almoſt 
make the patient indifferent to life, can 
hardly be experienced, excepting by thoſe 
who have been in the ſituation above de- 
ſcribed. 


| The Caramantee-flutes are miade from 
the porous branches of the trumpet-tree, 
are about a yard in length; and of nearly the 
thickneſs of the upper part of a baſſoon: 
they have generally three holes at the bot- 
tom; are held, in point of direction, like 
the hautboy ; and while the right hand 
ſtops the holes, in the left is ſhaken, by 
one of the party, a hollow ball that is filled 
with pebbles : but this inſtrument falls 
very far ſhort of the other in modulation. 
J have frequently heard theſe flutes played 
in parts; and I think the ſounds they pro- 
duce are the moſt affecting, as they are the 
moſt melancholy, that I ever remember to 
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6 
have heard. The high notes are uncom- 
monly wild, but yet are ſweet; and the 
lower tones are deep, majeſtic, and im- 
preſſive. Upon the dejected mind, and 
particularly at night, they have a very 
tender and affecting influence, inſomuch 
that hypochondriac diſpoſitions will be 
ſenſibly ſoftened, if not entirely overcome, 
by their intonations. 


The notes of the bender might, I think, 
be introduced in ſolo parts, into ſome of 
our lighter ſymphonies and airs, or might 
perhaps have a pleaſing effect, if played 
behind the ſcenes, and to fill up ſome of 
the pauſes of the accompanied recitatives : 
and the Caramantee-flutes might, in ſolemn 
ſtrains, particularly in choruses, be made 
to produce a moſt tender and ſublime ex- 
preflion. No ſounds can be more patheti- 
cally ſweet, more ſentimentally elevated, or 
more exquiſitely deep ; and I cannot help 
thinking that, in point of tone, it ſur- 
paſſes any ſingle inſtrument with which I 
am acquainted. : 
I have 
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1 have often wiſhed that my friend 


Parſons had heard, and could have in- 


ſtructed muſicians in the execution of 
theſe different inſtruments, as his ſype- 


rior, though modeſt talents (and hence 


a pleaſing commendation) would haye 


made them valuable, if not in the chaſte. 


and ſpirited accompaniments of his airs, at 
leaſt in the pathetic epiſodes, if I may ſo 
expreſs it, of his ſentimental and learned 
choruses; and in which he has diſplayed a 


taſte and judgment, upon which profeſſors, 
unprejudiced by country or by name, have 


beſtowed the moſt warm and juſt enco- 


miums. How enviable muſt be the cha- 


racter of him, whoſe muſic is not more 
ſoft than his manners, and whoſe talents, 
as a muſician, muſt loſe, when compared 
to his virtues as a man! This Inadequate 


oblation to friendſhip, I am proud, in this 


public manner, to pay: 1 ſhall I 


ever be able to diſcharg t unwearied 


attention and unremitting kindneſs, which 
have been, ſince my arrival i in England, the 
princi ipal ſupport, as the moſt ſoothing con- 

I | ſolation, 
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folation, of my misfortunes? Happy in 
his own ſcience, and diſtinguiſhed by a long 
liſt of the moſt exalted acquaintances, he is 
bleſt with another advantage in domeſtic 
peace, with the poſſeſſion of a woman 
who would reflect an honour upon the 
moſt elevated fituations of life; and to 
whom, not only my attention, but my 
gratitude, are eternally due. 


In the elegant and learned work which 
Doctor Burney has compoſed and pub- 
liſhed upon the Hiſtory of Muſic, it would, 
I conceive, have been a matter of pleaſure 
and curiofity, if the deſcription of theſe 
different inſtruments had found a place; 
and if he had ſignified his ideas how, and 
upon what a ſcale of compoſition, they 
might, with advantage and effect, have 
been employed: a deſcription that would 
have even givgyyyariety to a work which is 
already voluminouſly new, and that has 
ſcarcely room for freſh attractions! 


In 


6 


In this compilation, undertaken with ſo 
much enthuſiaſm, continued with ſo much 
patience, and completed with ſo much ſuc- 


dity of ſcience, a judgment of criticiſm, an 
extent of erudition, a knowledge of exe- 
cution, and a refinement of taſte, that will 
make it admired wherever read, and re- 
main a national claſſic for the delight and 
improvement of a future age. 


The author has contrived, by a judicious 
arrangement of his materials, by appoſite 
illuſtrations, and erudite quotations, to 
make that inſtructive to ſome, and enter- 
taining to all, which, perhaps, in other 
hands, might have been conſidered as a 
barren and unintereſting ſubject, and 
hardly deſerving the ſtudy and perſeve- 
rance of a man of genius, 


To the travels and curſory obſervations 
of this gentleman, the muſical world is 


long a ſcdulous and a patient labourer in 
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the fields of inveſtigation and taſte; and it 
is to be hoped that the harveſt has yielded 
abundance to the fickle, and that but little 
chaff has remained in that corn which he 


has taken ſo much pains to cleanſe. 


The public have obligations to him of 
another kind. The novels of his daughter, 
Miſs Burney, have diſplayed, by intuition 


as it were, a knowledge of mankind, which 


has been rarely equalled, if ever ſurpaſſed, 


They have fixed the general attention; and 


the expectations of her readers have in- 
creaſed with every page, their entertain- 
ment augmented in every volume, and 
their applauſe has been only confined by 
that regret which muſt be the natural 


conſequence of their concluſion. 


I cannot ſufficiently acknowledge the 
obligations I am under to the muſical 
kindneſs of his nephew, Mr. Charles 
Burney, whoſe magic execution and ex- 
quiſite perſormance have been always 


made ſubſervient to the amuſement of his 
friends; 


6-0 ©) 


friends; and whoſe inoffenſive manners 


and goodneſs of heart, I find ſome eom- 
fort, from a long and intimate experience 
of their value, to extol. 


The writings of Doctor Burney have 


certainly much directed and improved the 


public taſte; and of that paſſion for good 
muſic which is now obſervable in England, 
much may be attributed to him; and for 
which he is conſequently entitled to much 
of public and of private gratitude, 


When the mind and the body have long 
continued in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe or painful 
endurance, what amuſes the firſt will help 
to diſpel the languor of the laſt; and the 
melancholy conſolations of life may be 
more efficacious in ſuch a ſtate, than the 
purſuits of gaiety, and the reſources of 
convivial, and of other noiſy and tymul- 
tuous enjoyments, 


When our reflections take a colour fen 
the ſolemn ſcenery around, the intruſion 
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of every ray is painful, and every ſong of 
cheerfulneſs diſguſts ; the ear reſigns itſelf 
to melancholy tones, and expels from our 
thoughts every image that cannot help to 
feed our predilection of grief; while every 
object that can contribute to this melting 
paſſion beats in uniſon to every nerve, and 
makes it vibrate to the kindred paſſion. 


When ſable Night all nature ſhrouds 
With her thick veil of mantling clouds, 
In the lone cloiſter's awful ſhade, 
Where ſculptur'd buſts and tombs are laid, 
Where ftatues ſeem to breathe in ſtone, 
And new- made graves mix bone with bone 
I love to walk; and with a figh Z 
Obſerve where Han with beggars lie. 


My ſoul delights, when hymns inſpire 
The organ's breath, and wake the quire, 
'To follow, with the melting eye, | 
The white proceſſion paffing by ; 
To hear the plaintive voices join, 
And echo back the ſounds divine, 
The moral impulſe I commend, 
When Muſic is Religion's friend, 


There are but few people, in any fituation 


or ſtate of life, who are not to be exhila- 
rated 
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fated or moved by ſome national or foreign 
muſic. It ſeems to be a general language, 
felt, expreſſed, and acknowledged by all: 
and it is ſomewhat ſingular, as if to mark 
its univerfal extent and combination, that 


its characters of expreſſion, with very little 


variation, are the ſame in every tongue. 


Its deſcent may be traced from the origin 


of things (nay,, we are even told of the 
harmony of the ſpheres) ; may. be deduced 
from the moſt rude and barbarous nations, 
till, creeping gradually through its different 
refinements, it may purify from age to age, 
and may ſtill continue to improve for ages 
to come, without exhauſting variety, or 
attaining its ne plus ultra of perſection. 


Notwithſtanding the comparative ex- 
cellence to which it is now arrived, the 
profeſſors of this delightful ſcience may, in 
a future period; look down with contempt 
upon the ſkill of the preſent age, and may 
improve upon that execution, and tranſcend 
that melody which may be thought, by 
the partiality of the times, to be hardly 

Vox. I. * capable 
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capable of farther extenſion, and thence to 
be unequivocally perfect. 


There are not, I believe, and as I before 
obſerved, any people, of any climate or 
fituation of life, who are not, fome time or 
other, to be awakened into feeling, or 
ſoftened by the expreſſion, of artificial or 
rural muſic. 5 


Theſe noiſe delight; the angry hum 
Of whiſtling wind, the ratthng drum, 
The cannon's roar, or trumpet's breath, 

That calls the brave to fame or death: 
Thoſe love with liſt'ning ear to dwell, 
And catch the gently-riſing ſwell ; 
While others love to breathe the ſigh, 
And, with the dying cadence, die. 


Some, rural ſounds and muſic pleaſe—. 
The purling rill, or fanning breeze, 
Or chimes of bells that (diſtant) ring, 
Which echoes down the river bring; 


Some lift to hear, on neighb'ring boughs, 
The plaintive turtles coo their vows ; 
And theſe, while mournful heifers low, 
1 e we note beſtow. 


There 
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There is a pleaſing buſfle among the 
negroes, when they prepare to leave their 
huts, and to viſit their grounds in the 
morning; when their different families, of 
various ages, ſizes, and complexions (white 
excepted), put their little caravans, if I 
may ſo call them, into motion ; and antici- 
pate, with hoes, bills, and baſkets, their 


approaching labour, or the loads of plenty 


with which they are to return. 


The ſtir and impatience that is obſerved 
among their houſes, with their pictureſque 
appearance among the trees and ſhrubs 
with which they are ſurrounded, (and 
which mark with penquins, or other pro- 
ductions, the extent of their bounds) 
may be carried from nature to the eaſel, 
and produce a variety of features and of 
attitudes, and with ſuch correſponding 
accompaniments, as would not have diſ- 
graced the pencil of Teniers, or the accu- 
rate imitation of Du Sart. | 


A negro village is full of thoſe pic- 
tureſque beauties in which the Dutch 
2 painters 
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painters have ſo much excelled; and is very 
particularly adapted to the expreſſion of 
thoſe ſituations, upon which the ſcenes of 
rural dance and merriment may be ſup- 
poſed with the greateſt conveniency to have 
happened. The forms and appearances of 
the houſes admit of every variety which 
this particular ſpecies of rural imagery 
requires; aud. the ſurrounding objects 
of confined landſcape, with the vulgar 
adjuncts of hogs, poultry, cats, baſkets, 
chairs, and ſtools, are always at hand to fill 
up the canvaſs, and to give ſenſe to nature, 
and truth and novelty to the repreſentation 
of the ſcene. 


Some of the villages of the negroes are 
built in ſtrait lines, and ſome are con- 
ſuſedly huddled together; but thoſe are 
infinitely the moſt pictureſque that are ſur- 
rounded, as many are (particularly thoſe 
which have not been viſited and deſtroyed 
by the late ſtorms), by plantain, coco-nut 
trees, and ſhrubs. The houſes confiſt of 
a hall in the middle, to which there are 

generally 
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generally two doors, one oppoſite the 
other: and in this hall they cook their 
victuals, fit, chat, and ſmoak; nor do 
they hardly ever leave it without a fire, 
The ſleeping- rooms have a communica- 
tion with this general apartment; and 
are in number, according to the conſe- 
| quence of the inhabitant, either two, 
three, or four; one of which is ſometimes 
floored, and ſometimes adorned with a 
Venetian window, In the garden behind 
them is often another hut, which ſerves 
for buttery, ſtore-houſe, ſtock-houſe, or a 
general repoſitory: and, independently of 
theſe, they have pig-ſties encloſed, and hogs 
in proportion to their credit and condition, 


The negro-houſes are ſituated as near 
as poſſible to a river, or a ſpring; as it is 
of conſequence to the comforts and ne- 
ceſſities of thoſe who inhabit them, that 
they ſhould have the eaſy convenience of 
clean and wholeſome water ; and that of 
Jamaica is not ſurpaſſed, particularly near 
or at no great diſtance from the ſource, by 

Vox. I. Q 3 this 
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this element, for pureneſs, coolneſs, and 
ſpirit, in any part of the habitable world. 


Upon the banks of theſe rivers a great 
variety of pictureſque groups is occafionally 
obſerved. Some negroes are ſeen diving 
into the ſprings, ſome waſhing themſelves, 
and ſome their clothes. Some, the chil- 
dren in particular, are ſeen to dive like 
fiſh under the arches, over which is con- 
duced the water that turns the mill; 
ſome ſtand upon the edges of the wooden 
bridge (which is fcarcely elevated above. 
the current), and receive the ſplaſhes of 
thoſe below. They ſometimes take a cir- 
Ccuit upon the banks, and then plunge ono 
after another into the running ſtream; and 
theſe gambols of the children I have often 
Jooked upon with perſeverance and delight; 
and they are ſuch as Pollenberg might have 
imitated without any degradation of hig 
taſte or art, 


Thoſe negroes that are born upon eſtates 


abundant in water, very ſoon become al- 
| molt 
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moſt amphibious; and it is aftoniſhing to 
ſee to what depths they will dive, from 
what cataracts deſcend, and for how long a 
time they will continue ſubmerged without 
the neceſſity of aſpiration: and of this I 
ſhall give ſome remarkable inſtances, when 
I come to treat of their river-fiſhing. 


The negro children of both ſexes very 
ſoon become expert divers, and able ſwim- 
mers; and if it be conſidered at what a very 
tender age they venture into danger, it is 
aſtoniſhing to think how ſeldom an acci- 
dent is known to happen. Sometimes, 
indeed, in the rainy ſeaſons, and when the 
rivers on a ſudden riſe, they are carried 
away, if they be too far diſtant from the 
mother's eye and out of other protection, 
by the ſwell and impetuoſity of the tor- 
rents; and for this reaſon I think they 
ſhould not be ſuffered to attend them, 
when they are obliged to go from home 
to waſh, or to attend to other avocations. 


Q 4 Two 
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Two or three coco-nut or orange trees 
adjoining to a negro's hut, are a little for- 
tune; and I think it a pity that they are 
not encouraged in, rather than diſcouraged 
from, the plantation of different fruits. 


Some people have an idea, that, if the ne- 


gro-houſes be ſurrounded with- clumps of 
vegetation, they may carry on every ſpe- 
cies of villainy without reſerve; and to 
counteract which, they are in many places 
entirely expoſed: nor do I find that this 


practice has ever removed the evils com- 


plained of; for the negroes are not better 
now, than when it was the cuſtom to have 
their habitations entirely concealed. The 
houſes are not now ſo pictureſque as they 


formerly were; nor do I believe that they 


are more healthy; for the more the ne- 
groes are defended from air, the better will 
they, in general, be in health and ſpirits: 
for when they go to their grounds, or turn 
out to work in the morning, they very 
ſenſibly feel the altcration of the chilly air, 
when oppoſed to the warmth of their fires; 


and you ſee them tremble amidſt the dews, 
and 
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and ſhiver to the breeze, 1 as much | 
feeling as you obſerve repreſented in the | | 
tremors of the peaſantry in colder cli- | 
mates. | | 
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As many of the negra-graunds are at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the plantation, 
in their journey thither may be obſerved 
many very pleaſing and romantic ſituations, 
alternately varied by mountains and by 
dells, by water and by trees, and by many 
other enchanting varieties of rural ima- 
gery, that are peculiarly obſervable in the 
ſequeſtered and the filent ſpots of that ro- 
mantic region, 
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You now perceive a ſtring of negroes in 
their matin march, while the vapours ſmoak 
around (having firſt with deliberate caution 
bound up their clothes), one after the other 
| wade through the head of a ſpring, part of 
which is fordable, though deep; and the 
depth of which is in other parts unfa- 
thomable; and the waters of which are as 
peu ucid as cryſtal, and as cool as ice; and 
coolneſs 
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coolneſs is, I think, a general property of 
all the mountain-ſprings I have ſeen in 
Jamaica. e 


From a bed of water of this deſcription, 
there is ſeen to grow out a beautiful and 
tufted clump of tall and verdant thatch 
trees, which ſpread their broad and fhred- 
ded leaves (umbrella-like) in mafly ſha- 
dows, and darken with their gloom the 


reflecting cryſtal of the lake below; and 


through the dimpling waters of which the 
paſſenger obſerves, with momentary de- 
tight, the mullet, and in ſome particular 
fituations the calapavre, dart, and catch 
the ſunny rays. ; 


The limpid waters are ſeen in this place 
to divide, and to ſpread themſelves irri- 
guouſly into different channels; and in 
another to form a clear, expanſive mirror; 
from whence they haſten in their courſe, 
and ruſh with increaſing rapidity to the 
ledges of a rock, from whence they precipi- 
tate themſelves in a hollow ſounding and a 

23 white 
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white caſcade. In other parts they wind 
ſlowly through the docks, the creſſes, and 
the weeds; and drill a channel through a ca- 
verned rock, through which they murmur 
out of fight; and creeping over the pebbles 
and the ſands, regain by ſtealth the grow- 
ing ſtream, and loſe themſelves at laſt in 
the abſorbing eddy, or reach perhaps with 
their diminiſhed waters, and. pour their 
remnant into, the receiving, but uncon- 
ſcious, ſea, | 


You now perceive the negroes in their 
march, paſs by an enormous cotton- tree, 
which appears to guard with its gigantic. 
limbs, the paſſage of the ſtream; and far- 
ther on you ſee them increaſe their ſpeed, 
and either ſinging or ſmoaking, purſue 
their journey through a winding road, - 
which now deſcends into a dell, now 
ſtretches into a valley, and now loſes it- 
ſelf among the projecting trees, and ſha- 
dows of the hills, | 


They 
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They now arrive at a watchman's hut, 
rekindle their pipes, and converſe a while; 
and while ſome plunge into the neigh- 
bouring waters, there are others who un- 

load their burdens, and repoſe themſelves 
- upon a bank that divides the ſtreams, or 
| fit in penſive mqod upon ſome. inviting 
rock, and ruminate upon the ſprings that 
| bubble near. Sometimes they ſwell a me- 
| lancholy chorus, or pauſe, and liſten to 
| the doves that coo around. 
| 
f 
| 
| 


Here is ſeen a blue and circular baſon, 
the profundity of which cannot be mea- 
ſured by the plummet and the line, and 
over which the branching trees ſpread 
forth their verdant canopies, and incloſe its 
waters with an artificial night; there, 
a grove of coco or chocolate- nut trees pro- 
trude their bulbous and purple pods from 
the rinds of the ſtems and branches: and 
there too the calabaſh- tree diſplays its 
fantaſtic boughs, and puts forth in the 
ſame mode of vegetation, its large and 


| _m__ productions; and from which the 
gniegtoes 
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negroes make their diſhes and their ſpoons, 
and other utenſils of domeſtic and neceſ- 
ſary convenience. 


As they advance in their way, and impa- 
tient of the heat, ſome friendly cave invites 
them to coolneſs, and often proyokes a 
temporary repoſe; and of theſe there are 
in the country a great variety, and many of 
them remarkable for extent or beauty ; 
and of which the following deſcription of 
one in particular, conveys but a weak and 
unſatisfactory idea. 


This cave is one of the moſt beauti- 
ful natural curioſities of its kind I ever 
remember to have ſeen; and I do not 
ſcruple to prefer what there is of it to 
any ſingle part, the chancel not ex- 
cepted, of that celebrated one at Caſtle- 
ton in Derbyſhire. 


This latter is infinitely more extenſive, 
and may poſſibly derive an additional inte- 
reſt from the wildneſs of the country in 
. which 
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which it is ſituated, and from the barren 
appearance of the ſcenes around. It has 
likewiſe the advantage of' water ; and the 
imagination, as the paſſenger lays him- 
ſelf down at the bottom of the boat to be 
ferried under the rocks, may figure to itſelf 
ſubterraneous terrors, and magnify the ſur- 
rounding objects into thoſe of danger. 
The claſſical idea may go further; may 
recall Homer and Virgil to its remem- 
brance, and aſſimilate, by poetic repeti- 
tion, the doleful waters of Acheron with 
thoſe that are either ſtagnant, or that 
wander through this tremendous cave; and 
of which it is indeed true, that 


Above, no ſky is ſeen; below, 

A turbid wave is ſeen to flow, 
Which ſcarcely, as it moves along, 
Deſerves the tribute of a ſong. 


But of the objects of thoſe of Jamaica, it 
may be likewiſe ſaid, that, wherever you 
turn, 8 | 
They pleaſure give, and cauſe ſurpriſe. 
Here incruſtations ſtrike your eyes ; 
£ There 
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There ſpangled domes, with luſtre bright, 


Beam down an artificial light, 

Whence penſile hang in Gothic ſhow, 
Deſcending to the ſands below, 

Fantaſtic forms, in which you trace 

The ſemblance of a human face ; 

Of anchorites oppreſs'd by years, 

Whoſe cheeks are furrow'd deep with tears, 
And who, protending forth their glaſſes, 
Remind you how the moment paſſes. 


The entrance into this cave has not any 
thing of the appearance of that ſo con- 
ſtantly vifited by curioſity in the Peak : it 
does not ſtrike at firſt with that horror 
which a village buried underneath a moun- 


tain, and ſituated in the opening jaws of a 
cavern, mult naturally occaſion; and which, 
while it adds to your ſurpriſe, at the ſame 
time melts you with compaſſion, when 
you obſerve the miſerable appearance of its 
inhabitants, whoſe ſeeming poverty cor- 
reſponds with the naked proſpects of the 
country; and from the barren ſcenes of 
which they fly, to hide themſelves and 
wants in the depths of ſolitude, and the 
gloomy protection of night. 

The 
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The entrance which conducts the ob- 
ſerver into the one I am now endeavouring 
to deſcribe, is narrow indeed, but not 
fatiguing : : it is formed into arches, which 
in a manner exclude the light, and ſerve as 
A ſcreen to what i is hid below. 


The internal ſtructure of the building, 
in which Nature has been the only archi- 
tect, does not impreſs leſs from its ſimpli- 
city than grandeur, and may poſſibly pour 
a train of ideas upon the mind which may 
accompany the man of curioſity and ob- 
fervation into our cathedrals and other 
public buildings, which are calculated to 
inſpire with devotion, and to fill with awe. 
They may likewiſe encourage ſentiments of 
another caſt; and may conduct us from 
fear to pleaſure, and from ſilence to the in- 
veſtigation of found, and from incorporeal 
darkneſs unto cheerfulpeſs and light. 


There are many ideas of pleaſure, that 
may be likewiſe cheriſhed in theſe ſubter- 
LO. | raneous 
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raneous abodes; and he who viſits them 
may with juſtice exclaim: 


Here, as you walk, devoid of fears, 
e opening cave more grand appears; 
And petrifactions, all around, 
Reverberate a tuneful ſound ; 
And as their hollow tubes diſtill, 
And trickle down with pearly rill, 
The pearly rill ſo late that ſhone, 
Nature's alembic turns to ſtone. 


The firſt dome that you obſerve at your 
entrance into this Jamaica cavern, is hung 
with maſſes of petrifactions that form 
themſelves into imaginary aifles and fan- 
taſtic receſſes; and when the light of the 
torches begins to ſhine among the columns, 
they much reſemble the fretted work that 
ſerves for the vaulted ornaments of Gothic 
buildings, and which are at once remark- 
able for an aſſemblage of weight, and di- 
ſtinguiſhed as an integral ſtandard of light- 
neſs and ſimplicity. 


4 


As you proceed, there ſwells, a little 
further on, another dome of conſiderable 
I. height, 
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height, and of regular dimenſions; and the 
vault of which is beautifully hung with 
various cluſters of incruſtation. The en- 
trances of the different receſſes, of which 


there are many, are ſupported by ſlendet 


columns of petrifactions, which, when 
ſtruck, return a hollow ſound; and which 
vary the depth of their tones, and the 


length of their vibrations, according to the 


thickneſs and extent of their tubes. The 


flambeaux that gleam around, and which 


throw their rays upon the black and white 
obſervers, produce a kind of ſtage effect; 
and ſomething like which, is oftentimes 
introduced with ſucceſs -upon the French 


and the Engliſh theatres, 


To the ſolemn ideas that ariſe from the 


inveſtigation of caverns, may be added 
thoſe of filence and ſecluſion; and while 


we are buried in ſubterranean darkneſs, 


which artificial light alone expels, we are 


ſtill conſcious that there glows over head, 


an expanſive and a reſplendent day, to 
warm the imagination, to fertilize the 
2 earth, 
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earth, and to ſerve as a contraſt to the 
ſcenes below. 


The darkneſs that enſhrouds the body, 
has a ſenſible effect upon the vigour of the 
mind. It has not ſpirits to expatiate, nor 
opportunities to inveſtigate, the charms 
of nature and of truth. Confined, as it 
were, to local ideas, and thoſe too of 3. 
gloomy and unprofitable caſt, it laments the 
loſs of new impreſſions; and although it 
may find comfort, it cannot ſtrike out hap- 
pineſs from its own reflections: and this 
melancholy truth all thoſe can witneſs who 
have been deprived of liberty by the rapa- 
city, the treachery, the villainy, and the 
cruelty of men, or who have brought upon 
themſelves the miſery of confinement by 
their own follies, imprudence, or negle&. 
There are but few men who could, like Cer- 
vantes, have added dignity to misfortune, 
and have taught the pen to charm in the 
confines of a gaol. 
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As the human mind is naturally inqui- 


fitive, it would be happy for it if it could 
turn its ſearch to objects of conſolation 


and improvement, inſtead of brooding over 


its ſorrows, and numbering its diſappoint- 
ments; and could learn to diſpel the firſt, 


and to forget the laſt. 


There is a certain period of miſery, be- 
yond which our ſufferings cannot extend; 
and this reflection ſhould ſtrengthen our 
endurance, as at the laſt imagination may 
have increaſed our terrors, and even the 
worſt may prove not near fo bad as we 


expected. 


If the ſolitary man (that is, if ſolitary 
from neceſſity) cannot find a reſource in 
his own reflections, he may look in vain 
for external conſolation and ſervice. Mis- 
fortune is, as it were, a living grave, in 
which the ideas of. former ſociety, of 
former obligations, of former friend- 
ſhips, are at once forgotten. The man 
who could flatter your vanity in proſpe- 
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rity, and affect an attachment to your 
perſon, and a zeal for your ſervice, —in 
your adverſity (although occaſioned by a 
combination of circumſtances that rather 
require compaſſion than negle&) will drop 
the maſk, and exhibit the unbluſhing fea- 
tures of hypocriſy and art; and will add 
perhaps the cowardice of inſult to the in- 
juſtice of reproach, 


Every proſperous man ſhould reflect that 

he may ſome time or other become unfor- 
tunate; and if he have not ſufficient cha- 
rity to overlook the faults of others, let him 
only reflect how much he muſt be conſe- 
quently humbled by a remembrance of 
his own. Let him likewiſe conſider that 
he upon whoſe weakneſs he has trampled 
with all the barbaric inſolence of power, 
may ſome time or other ariſe from humi- 
liation, and retort the injuries he has re- 
ceived; or may, which would be a more 
glorious triumph, not only forget them, 
but forgive. | 


ny I now 
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I now return to the ſubjects that occa- 
fioned the above reflections, and ſhall in- 
troduce ſuch ideas as ſtil] have a commu- 
nication with my former remarks. 


A ſpeculative mind may eaſily ſuppoſe 
that it was from ſome original obſervance 
and contemplation of Nature, that man- 
kind derived their firſt ideas of building: 
and I ſhould imagine that to the naturaliſt, 
and to the philoſopher, it muſt be pleaſing 
to inveſtigate the origin, progreſs, and 
perfection of ſcience and of art, through- 
out its various channels and combina- 


tions, 


In the early ſtages of the world, before 
neceflity had awakened the indolence, and 
luxury excited the genius, of men, it may 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed that the trees that 
afforded ſhade, and the caves that gave 
ſhelter, to the beaſt, might likewiſe have 
protected him; and that, according to the 
forms and proportions of theſe objects of 

A nature, 
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nature, they might, by imitation, have 
adapted their own. 


The Goths (from what may be obſerved 
in other countries) may have taken their 
primary ideas of architecture, for what we 
know, from caverns; may have derived 
their notions of fretted roofs, from natural 
incruſtations; may have grouped their co- 
lumns from the ſame objects; and have 
ſwelled the dome, or ſtretched the aiſſe, 
from the ſame grand and elegant, though 
ſimple, originals. 


The 1deas of the organ might have been 
originally taken from the external appear- 
ance of one of the penſile productions be- 
fore deſcribed; it might have been bored 
rom an examination of the perforated tube 
of this ſingular and beautiful ornament; 
and as confined air is the cauſe of ſound, 
it might by chance have been diſcovered 
that theſe tubes, when gently touched, 
conveyed a deep and a pleaſing intonation; 
and hence we may derive ſome gratifica- 

4 a 
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tion in tracing from the foundations of 


Nature, the perfection of art. 


The caverns in 1maica*furniſh another 
idea—a melancholy one indeed! and ſuch 
as cannot, even at this diſtance of time, be 
reflected upon without ſentiment, and 


without horror. 


There are many people who believe that 
theſe caves have been the inhuman depoſi- 
taries of the ſkeletons of thoſe original and 
wretched inhabitants whom the cruel po- 
| licy of the Spaniards hunted down, and 
who, in the courſe of a very inconſide- 
rable number of years, were exterminated, 
and became torally, and as it were at once, 
extinct. An inſtance of human deſtruc- 
tion that cannot be exceeded in the bloody 


hiſtories of any age or country ! 


Of theſe unhappy victims the account 
has been ſo purpoſely obſcure, and the 
tale of their misfortunes ſo little known, 


that it ſeems as if human nature had 
bluſhed 
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bluſhed at the perſecution, and had endea- 
voured to eraſe from the annals cf man- 
kind, their exiſtence with their ſufferings. 


This particular period ſeems to be a 
blank in the hiſtory of the country; nor 
is it poſſible to read the little we know 
without horror, and an honeſt reſentment 
againſt, and a warrantable execration of, 
that name which has been ſo often a blaſt 
to the happineſs, and fatal to the exiſtence, 
of mankind. 


The Spaniſh nation, though many cen- 
turies behind the reſt of Europe, begins 
now to emerge from darkneſs, and to 
look for the light of ſcience, and the 
comforts of improvement; and the time 
may come when it will neglect the ex- 
cavation of the mine, to cultivate thoſe 


more certain and durable riches, that may 


be gathered with more eaſe and profit from 
the ſurface of the ſoil, 


9 


1 


The Spaniards are now gaining ground 
in practical manners and liberal refine- 
ment; and much may be reaſonably ex- 
pected from the preſent reign, the dawn of 
which has already begun to expel that 
night in which the nation has been for 
centuries involved. Did the hand of in- 
duſtry but ſecond the advantages of nature, 
there are but few kingdoms that could ri- 
val that of Spain; and were civilization and 
hberty to accompany climate, it might be 
almoſt confidered as a terreſtrial Paradiſe. 
Thoſe ſentiments of rigid honour and un« 
biafſed integrity that were formerly con- 
| ſidered as innate virtues in the inhabitants 
of that country, are till to be found in full 
vigour in the provinces, and which no- 
thing perhaps but the influx of foreign 
manners and cuſtoms could have driven 
from the capital. The policy of other 
nations has too long governed that—it is 
now time that the inhabitants ſhould open 
their eyes to their own intereſts, ſuſtain 
their own importance, and convince. the 


world that they are not only wealthy, but 
| may 
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may again become, as they once were, by 
courage and by conduct, reſpectable and | 1 
great. | ] 


The revolution of a neighbouring king- B 
dom, that ſeemed from ſtability and .Y 
proſcription to bid defiance to internal 9 
commotion, has been now convulſed to 
the very centre; and the ſtandard of li- 
berty is now ſeen flying upon thoſe walls 
which formerly took a pride in obedience 
and in thoſe breaſts which once found 
glory in a cheerful ſubmiſſion to the will, 
the protection, and the power of one 
exalted individual, 


It is not the character of the Britiſh 
nation to inſult misfortune, however it 
may have ſuffered from the intrigues of 
that Power which now, alas! (and ſuch is 
the viciſſitude of human affairs) is laid 
perhaps too low. 


Now would be the time to protrude the 
hand, to compoſe diſlenſion, to ſtifle re- 
bellion, 
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bellion, to affiſt innocence, to ſubſtantiate 
liberty, and hence to protect and fix upon 
an immutable baſis the inherent rights of 


men. 


If there can be any ſcourge more dread- 
ful to a country, than internal rebellion 
and ſanguinary proſcription, it is that of 
famine; and this additional plague now 
rages with all its horrors, not only in the 
capital, but the provinces, of France; and 
may poſſibly ſweep away many thouſands 
whom the ſword will ſpare, 


It muſt be ſurely diſtrefling to a gene- 
rous and enlightened nation, which wars 
without reſentment, and which covets 
peace from principles of humanity, to be 
incapable, without a riſque of ſimilar di- 
ſaſters, to relieve the calamitous ſituation of 
a fiſter kingdom; a kingdom which, while 
her towns are deluged with blood, fees Fa- 
mine leave her victims in the ſtreets, and 
every cloſing night anticipate the horrors of 
the approaching day, 

* Let 
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Let us turn (with heart-felt pity, and a 
faithful wiſh to relieve theſe dire neceſſi- 
ties) to our own concerns and fituation, 
and contraſt the abundance, the peace, and 
happineſs, which, from a variety of com- 
bining circumſtances, we now ſo particu- 
larly enjoy. | 


Our little Iſland is now become, in a 
more flattering manner than ever it was, a 
refuge to the perſecuted, and an aſylum to 
diſtreſs; and while it is conſidered with 
envy, it can command reſpect. 


How different is the ſituation of our So- 
vereign from that of the great Monarque!— 
Great he ſtill is, but it is in humiliation and 
affliction; while ours is very diſtant from 
his capital, communicating pleaſure to his 
ſubjects, and calling down their daily 
bleſſings. The buſineſs of the State pro- 
ceeds with quiet order and political ar- 
rangement. The hydra of diſſenſion is 
lulled by the prudence and firmneſs of mi- 
niſterial meaſures; and while the fails of 

9 com- 
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commerce crowd into our ports, the bleſſ- 
ings of plenty adorn our hills, and cover 
our plains. 


I ſuppoſe the negroes to be now arrived 
in their grounds, and to ſpread themſelves, 
according to their connexions, over the 
face of the mountains, the trees of which 
have been recently felled for copper-wood 
and lime, and ſelecting ſuch ſpots, upon 
the elevations and bottoms, as are beſt 
adapted to their proviſions; and a deſcrip- 
tion of which, with their peculiar man- 
ner of planting, and the ſyſtem and pe- 
riod of cultivation, will be minutely no- 
ticed, when I come to conſider thoſe 
productions which are only inferior to the 
ſugar- cane in profit and in uſe. 


Where they collect themſelves into 
groups upon ſome retired ſpot, from 
which the wood has not been cleared, 
and have to work their way amongſt the 
withes, the buſhes, and the rocks, they 
ſometimes throw themſelves into pictu- 

a reſque 
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teſque and various attitudes; and as the 
different clumps of vegetation begin to fall 
around them, the light is gradually indu- 
ced, and ſhines in playful reflections upon 
their naked bodies and their clothes; and 
which oppoſitions of black and white 
make a very ſingular, and very far from an 
unpleaſing, appearance. Their different 
inſtruments of huſbandry, particularly 
their gleaming hoes, when uplifted to the 
ſun, and which, particularly when they are 
digging cane- holes, they frequently raiſe all 
together, and in as exact time as can be 
obſerved, in a well-conducted orcheſtra, in 
the bowing of the fiddles, occaſion the light 
to break in momentary flaſhes around 
them. 


Some of their grounds are adjoining to 
roads and paths, and ſome are buried in the 
boſoms of the moſt ſequeſtered dells; in 
many of which are ſeen to ariſe, majeſtic 
trees of an amazing height and thickneſs, 
and which are not, excepting by ſtrength 
and too often by bodily danger, to be levelled 

to 
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to the ground. This tedious occupation 19 
left to the men, who very frequently 

fall a ſacrifice to their exertions: indeed I 
have heard inſtances quoted, where ſe- 
veral at a time have been cruſhed to death 


by the fall of a ſingle tree. 


When a tract of negro-proviſions is re- 
gularly planted, is well cultivated, and 
kept clean, it makes a very huſbandlike 
and a beautiful appearance; and it is aſto- 
niſhing what quantities of the common 
neceſſaries of life it will produce. A quar- 
ter of an acre of this deſcription will be 
fully ſufficient for the ſupply of a mode- 
rate family, and may enable. the proprietor 
to carry ſome to market beſides; but 
then the land muſt be of a productive qua- 
lity, be in a ſituation that cannot fail of 
ſeaſons, be ſheltered from the wind, and 
protected trom the treſpaſs of cattle, and 


the theft of negrocs. 


If a ſmall portion of land of this de- 


ſcription will give ſuch returns, a very 
con- 
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conſiderable number of acres, if not at- 
tended to, will, on the contrary, yield but 
little: and thoſe negroes will hardly ever 
have good grounds, and of conſequence a 
plenty of proviſions, who are not allowed 
to make for themſelves a choice of ſitua- 


tion, and who are not well aſſured that it 


be well guarded and protected. 


The landſcapes that are to be found in 


fituations like theſe, are confined and 
ploomy; and taking almoſt always the 
ſame features, will hardly admit of much 
deſcription: The pleaſures of filence, oc- 
caſioned by retirement, and of gloom, 
where the plantain ſpreads its branches 


round, may there have their partial in- 


fluence; but there is little muſic to cheer 
this ſolitude: the nightingale, which is 
in Europe a timid bird, and loves to bury 
himſelf among the thickeſt ſhades, is yet in 
Jamaica, pert, courageous, and intruſive; 
is oftentimes, particularly when watching 
its neſt, not only impudently ſocial, but 
does not ſeem to fear the hawk or man. 
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Of this bird I have frequently had occa- 
fion to mention the perfection of ſong. It 
would be difficult to deſcribe its anima- 
tion, its exerciſe, and courage. It ſeems to 
poſſeſs a large foul in a little body: it is in 
a continual flutter of gallantry and inſult; 
but makes ample amends, in its quiet ſtate, 
for its offences, and ſeems to implore for- 
giveneſs in the moſt enchanting and va- 
rious modulations that the ear can poſſibly 
imbibe. * 


The making of lime is a very heavy job 
upon all plantations, but more particularly 
ſo upon thoſe where wood is with difficulty 
to be procured, the ſtones to be collected 
at a diſtance, and the carriage conſe- 
quently long and tedious. 


Among the mountains it is procured with 
more convenience and diſpatch, than it can 
poſſibly be upon the plains: the materials 
are near at hand; and as the kiln is gene- 
rally conſtructed in a fort of cock-pit, the 


ſtones are eaſily rolled down from the 
ſides 
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fides of the hills; the wood is likewiſe cut 
upon them, and thrown down, and very 
little cattage is of courſe required. In 
ſuch a ſituation, it is aſtoniſhing to ſee in 
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how ſhort a ſpace of time a ſufficient K 
quantity will be made to anſwer all the Y 
purpoſes of a plantation $ 

In the conſtruction of a lime-kiln, many © 


pictureſque varieties are to be obſerved: the 
ſcene of action is indeed confined, but then 
it is full of buſineſs. The ſurrounding 
accompaniments of trees and rocks, of 
ſounding axes, falling timber, and roll- 
ing ſtones, have, all together combined, 
their rural influence; while the growing 
labour at bottom riſing ſtory upon ſtory, 
and narrowigg as it approaches its con- 
eluſion, reminds you of the fruits of toil 
and perſeverance. 


It is generally likewiſe in ſituations ſuch 
as this, that the copper-wood for the uſe 
of the . curing-houſe and ſtill-houſe, is 
procured; and the more near it is to the 
S 2 works, - 
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works, and adjoining to a public road, the 


greater of courſe will be the convenience 


of carriage; an object of great conſequence 
upon a plantation, and ſuch as ought ina 
very eſpecial manner to be duly attended 
to. 


If the mountain-wood be difficult to 
procure, it makes infinitely better fuel 
than any, the logwood excepted, that is to 
be found upon the plain; and two loads of 
the firſt ſort will go farther than three of 
the laſt deſcription. 


There is hardly any labour upon a plan- 
tation that conſumes more time than the 
felling and carrying home this article, 
particularly where the labour of mules is 
neceſſary; and yet when it' is arrived at 
the works, it is not to be conceived how 
much is waſted, and how ſoon a heap of 
two or three hundred loads is diminiſhed 
to the eye, and how ſoon the remainder 
is either ſtolen or conſumed. 


Of 
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Of this article I do not think that the 
overſeers are ſufficiently provident, as it 
very frequently happens that they are 
obliged towards the end of the crop, 
and perhaps at a time when the rains are 
ſet in, and the roads among the mountains 
and upon the plains are conſequently be- 
come bad, to look for a freſh ſupply, and 
hence for a time protract the operations 
of fugar-making; and at that period too, 
when what is made muſt be not only ex- 
penſive, but likewiſe bad. 


I do not think them ſufficiently careful 
in collecting, drying, and preſerving their 
traſh; as I am convinced in my own mind, 
and from the general neglect of this article 
that I have obſerved, that by proper care 
and foreſight almoſt every plantation may 
fave a ſufficiency of fuel, during one crop, 
to carry it at leaſt half way through 
the enſuing one; and by this means af- 
ford an opportunity of ſaving a great 
part of the time and and labour attendant. 
upon the cutting of wood; for every eſtate 
83 that 
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that makes one hundred 1 of 
ſugar, will require, according to the pre- 
ſent mode, at leaſt one hundred and 
fifty loads. Upon ſome properties in the 
Illand of St. Kitt's, they do not cut any, 
and for a good reaſon, becauſe they 
bave it not; the traſh that is preſerved 
being ſufficient for all their wants. If 
upon ſuch eſtates they do not grind more 
canes than are procured from ſeventy acres 
- of land, or a very little more, and from 
theſe have a ſufficiency of traſh to boil, 
perhaps, one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred hogſheads of ſugar, is it not 
ſtrange that in Jamaica, when perhaps 
two hundred and fifty acres of canes are 
cut, the traſh reſulting from them ſhall 
not be ſufficient to boil thirty? But ſuch 
is the caſe; and for ſuch miſmanage- 
ment there ſhould be found a remedy. 
How great muſt likewiſe be the difference 
in the production of the ſoil, when thoſe 
| ſeventy acres will make as much, or more 

ſugar than two hundred will upon moſt 


oſtates in Jamaica And yet I think that I 
| haye 


„ 


have ſeen as ſtout and as tall canes in this 
latter iſland, as I ſaw upon thoſe planta- 
tions that I had a curſory opportunity of 
viſiting, in crop time, at St. Kitt's. 


The tranſportation of the copper- wood 
upon the backs of mules, and from the 
depth of the mountains, is very fatiguing 
to both the man and beaſt, as they are 
conſtantly obliged to aſcend, or to de- 
ſcend, and ſometimes to work their length 
of way over rocks, torrents, and rivers 
in which journey are to be frequently diſ- 
covered very pleaſing and romantic ſpots, 
They ſometimes paſs through narrow roads, 
and conſequently in a ſtring one after ano- 
ther ; and now they meet with ſtones of 
ſuch a ſize as entirely to bar their paſſage, 
and to form from their heights a precipice 
on one fide, from which the eye looks 
down with giddineſs and horror ; they 
now come to an extenſive flat, adorned .. 
with a variety of timber of a majeſtic ſize; 
and they now ſkirt the bottom of hills, 
which are likewiſe clothed with luxuriant 
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and uſeful vegetation : they now follow a 
curving line among the vallies and the 
dells, and from thence burſt forth at once 
upon an interminable proſpect of canes, of 
paſture, and of ſea. 


The cartage of the wood upon the level 
fituations, is not attended with much va- 
riety ; nor does it afford any ſtriking fea- 
tures for a lover of nature, excepting what 
may be gathered from the diſcriminations 
of cattle, and from the rural labours in 
which they are, in either the waggons or 
the carts, at that time employed : and the 
loading of which at the bottoms of the 
hills, the depoſit of their burdens at the 
works, and the clouds of duſt that they 
_ excite, are the only images that can at all 
intereſt or ſtrike. 


The roads in the mountains are certainly 
pictureſque, and give variety at every turn, 
and alternately preſent you with every ob- 
ject that can either delight from verdure, 


can ſtrike from brilliancy, can refreſh by 
ſhade, 


6 


ſhade, or aſtoniſh by magnificence and 
danger; and this truth there is hardly an 
obſerver who has traverſed them who can- 
not witneſs. 


In the plains they likewiſe have their 
advantages and beauties; nor do I ever 
remember to have ſeen more pleaſant and 
ſhady lanes than the logwoods form in 
the general communications of the Iſland, 
and which in ſome places take narrow, and 
in others broad, and ſhady ſweeps. They 
ſometimes lead you, through embowering 
arches of the moſt ſplendid green, to hedges 
that glow and ſalute the eye with the moſt 
gaudy productions; to narrow paths, the 
fences of which are entirely compoſed of 
limes, which, when in bloſſom, ſend forth 
a moſt rich and overwhelming fragrance z 
and behind which, and at equal diſtances, 
the coco-nut tree erects its ſpiral ſtem, and 
ſhoots forth its verdant canopy of branches, 
while the fruit hangs dangling down in 
pleaſing invitation to the thirſty traveller, 
who may, without purchaſe or permiſſion, 


re gals 
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regale his lips with the delightful and fa» 


lubrious beverage. 


The traveller now winds his way among 
paſtures that are filled with various cattle, 
and upon which the bamboo ſpreads forth 
its feathery ſhades, the baſtard cedar ex- 
pands its broad umbrella, the caſhew ex- 
hibits its golden fruit, and the logwoods 
hang oppreſſed by their ſweet and loaded 
bloſſoms. 


He now gains an avenue of canes, over 
| the intervals of which, as he journeys along, 
he ſees them bend on either fide their yellow 
ſtems and tufted maſſes, as if in ſalutation 
of his viſit : he now croſſes the bridge, or 
wades through the running ſtream, in which 
the cattle, unyoked from the plough, are 
making their cool ablutions ; and at laſt he 
gains the planter's houſe, or that of his 
overſeer, and where, let his fituation and 
condition be what they may, he is ſure to 
receive an honeſt welcome. He is then 


Joyited, if the -mill be about, to ſee the 
works, 
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works, and the operations of ſugar and 
rum; is ſurpriſed perhaps at the many hands 
they employ, and the expence with which 
they are attended; and if he be a ſtran- 
ger, as I have all along ſuppoſed him to be, 
and the different objects ſhall ſtrike him, 
from their novelty of uſe and ingenuity of 
contrivance, he will retire from their ob- 
ſervation with that kind of ſecret pleaſure 
which the mind naturally feels at the ac- 
quirement of a new idea. 


I cannot in this place omit mentioning 
that general hoſpitality which is obſerved 
to reign all over the Iſland; and to which 
poſition there are but few people who viſit 
the country from motives of curioſity, and 
who ſtudy their own pleaſure in endea- 
youring to be pleaſing to others, who will 
not be ready to ſubſcribe. | 


The viſit of a ſtranger, although he 
ſhall only make their houſe a conveniency, 
is always conſidered by the natives as 
an honour; and the longer it ſhall be 
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protracted, and the more he ſhall be in- 
duced, from the reception he may have 
met with, to conſider himſelf at home, the 
more will the proprietor acknowledge him- 
ſelf obliged. A letter of introduction to 
one gentleman will command for the bearer 


the rights of hoſpitality and ſervice all over 
the Iſland. Nay, even vagrants are ſeldom 


refuſed protection and food: but theſe are 
lately become fo numerous and worthleſs, 
have committed ſuch outrages, and are 
found to be ſuch nuiſances in the country, 
that they are oftentimes conſidered with 
ſuſpicion, and diſmiſſed ſo ſoon as their 
natural wants ſhall be ſatisfied, and their 
ſpirits refreſhed. 


The objections that may be ſtarted 
againſt Jamaica by thoſe who have an in- 
tereſt in the ſoil, and who conſequently ra- 
ther wiſh to ſee the country with an eye of 
buſineſs than with the delight of a natu- 


turaliſt, or the improvement of a painter, | 


cannot affect the man of curioſity : and 1 


cannot help thinking that a young artiſt, 


par- 
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particularly if he be of an inquiſitive and 
an enthuſiaſtic turn of mind, may devote a 
few years of his life with as much pleaſure 
and profit to the imitation of the beautiful 
and romantic ſcenery of that Iſland, as he 
can poſſibly do in the more choſen ſituations 
of the European continent. I will ſuppoſe 
him only to paſs twelve months in his voyage 
to and from, and in his inveſtigation of that 
ſabjet. Himſelf, and the neceſſaries of his 
art, may be tranſported with equal ſafety, 
and more convenience, by ſea, than they can 
be done by land; and even his voyage may 
furniſh him with the moſt various and en- 
chanting ideas of water, and of ſky: the 
maſts, the fails, and the rigging, may pro- 
duce the moſt playful reflections; and the 
brilliant and tranſparent boſom of the 
ocean, when covered with a matin vapour, 
er glowing beneath the rays of a rifing 
ſun, or tinted with the ſofter tones of its 
deſcending beams, may furniſh the charms 
of colouring, and dire& his imitation to 
thoſe objects in which the pencils of 
| Vandervelt 
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Vandervelt and Backhuyſen have fo greatly 
excelled. 


As water is ſo pleaſing, and is deemed ſo 
neceſſary a part of every landſcape, its varia- 
tions in tempeſts and in calms. ſhould be 
carefully examined, and faithfully copied, 
by every profeſſor of the art; as there will 
always occaſions ariſe, when either the 
terrors of the firſt, or the repoſe of the laſt, 
may be introduced with advantage, and 
give intereſt and variety to ſcenes which, 
without theſe particulars, might be con- 
fidered as devoid of ſenſe, and conſequently 
without attractions. 

The ſcenes of Tivoli, of Fraſcati, and 
Albano, have furniſhed for years the fame 
ideas and imitations. 'Their beauties and 
varieties have been too frequently copied, 
and are hence too generally known to pro- 
miſe to the artiſt any further charms of no- 
velty, or to awaken his enthufiaſm and fix 
his ſurpriſe; and indeed, were his taſte, his 

| genius, 
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genius, his judgment, and his execution, 
ever ſo much diſtinguiſhed, flattered, ma- 
tured, or refined, —his utmoſt ſtretch and 
combination of abilities might be ill diſ- 
couraged, and his moſt ſedulous and per- 
ſevering exertions fail, when he only re- 
flects that he is attempting thoſe very ſub- 
jects upon which a Salvator Roſa, a Gaſpar 
Pouſſin, and a Claude Lorrain, have ex- 
hauſted the magic powers of their art. 


The views of the iflands of the Weſt- 
Indies may give ſcope to a new expanſion 
of pictureſque ideas; may inſpire his fancy, 
provoke his imitation, and reward his ge- 
nius; and he may be hence enabled to give 
a turn of character correſpondent to the 
face of the country, and congenital to the 
warmth, and expreſſive of the brilliancy, 
of the climate. 


The chilly regions of the north beftow 
Ice-criſped vales, and hills of endleſs ſnow _ 
While chill'd by winds, and ſhaking to the froſt, 
The warmer faculties are numb'd, or loſt: 


Whereas 
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tages of country and of climate, I ſhall 


1 | 


Whereas in vertic climes for ever riſc 4 
The boiling ſpirits with the heated ſkies; 

And every object that the ſoul inſpires, 

Glows with the ſun, and ſhares its genial fires. 


The artiſt may not only collect and 
treaſure up for future pleaſure and advan- 
tage, the different and rural images of that 
romantic region, may not only copy illu- 
minations and ſhadows which cauſe un- 
commonly brilliant or dark reflections, and 
ſuch as are not even to be gleaned from 
the delightful climates of France, of Italy, 
and Spain; but he will likewiſe, in the 
contemplation of a new world, have an 
opportunity to inveſtigate not only its na- 
tural and its artificial productions, but 
likewiſe the diſſimilarity of its inhabitants, 
in cuſtoms, manners, features, and com- 
plexions; and while the eye fhall be de- 
lighted with the ſcenery around, he will 
improve his underſtanding, and add new 
ideas to the ſtore-houſe of his mind. 


Of the local advantages and diſadvan- 


have 
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have occaſion to ſpeak at large in the pro- 
preſs of this work; and I muſt here anti- 
cipate the generous pardon of my readers 
for thoſe obſervations which will naturally 
ariſe upon the ſubject, and for that con- 


traſt of climate and fituation which I mean 
to draw. 


I ſhall ſoon take up the negroes again, 
and follow them in thoſe occupations 
which more immediately precede the ex- 
pected harveſt; and to a deſcription of 
which if I have ſlowly, nay tediouſly, 
advanced, it has only been to take in ſome 
objects of connexion, which I thought 
might add variety to, and help to eluci- 
date, my preſent ſubject. | 


The traveller who, in his progreſs 
through different countries, ſhall inva- 
riably keep the beaten road, can entertain 
but a very incompetent idea of their pic- 
tureſque varieties; and from the uniformity 
of the ſcenes which he obſerves as he 
journies on, he may be apt to entertain a 

p yery 
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very unfavourable and a very falſe idea of 
their extent and value. 


The convenience of communication, and 
the ideas of ſafety, held out temptations 
for men to build upon thoſe ſpots where 
both might be the moſt eaſily ſecured; and 
hence it is, that many villages ariſe in 
ſituations perhaps unfavourable to ſociety, 
and in which even the moſt common ne- 
ceſſaries of life cannot but with r 


be procured. 


In the neighbourhood of commercial 
towns, is obſerved for miles a ſucceſſion of 
buildings; and the tranſitory views which 
| here and there a break affords, will hardly 

give any idea of the landſcapes of the 
country. 


Population is certainly deſtructive to 
rural imagery, in as much as the adorn- 
ments of art are uncongenial to pictureſque 
beauty. The refinements of life have no 


connexion with the paſtoral world; they 
deform 
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deform the features of nature, and unſim- 
plify, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
the very air and appearance of her in- 
habitants. 


The palace that ſwells upon the ſight 
may for a time occaſion ſurpriſe; but the 
painter will turn his eye with regret to the 
rock from which the ſtones have been 
diſparted, or may lament thoſe lately 
ſwelling hills which are now an 
by the quarry. 


In the moſt ſimple and confined views 
of nature there ſtill is grandeur: in the 
moſt laboured ornaments of man, there is 
ſomething little: nay, does not the moſt 
extenſive building conſiſt, comparatively to 
the general maſs, of minute parcels, and of 
almoſt inviſible particulars, and in which 
his labour and the futility of it are equally 
conſpicuous? We will even ſuppoſe that 
they are not ſubject to the dilapidations of 
time—can we ſay that, on the contrary, 

72 they 
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they are not ſubje& to the caprices of 
men ? | 


But grant theſe exceptions to be laid 
aſide, we all know, by perſonal experience, 
that the moſt ſplendid and coſtly edifice 
does not ſtrike us long. The eye is ſa- 
tiated perhaps with a fingle view, and day 
after day may paſs it by, not only with 
indifference, but without a look. 


The views of nature for ever ſtrike; and 
he who viſits Matlocke, Dove-dale, or 
Vaucluſe, will ſtill find a ſucceflion of 
images that not only aſtoniſh from magni- 
ficence, but delight from variety. 


He who has travelled in Flanders and 
in France, cannot fail to have reflected how 
very few pictureſque and beautiful objects 
are to be obſerved from the public road, 
the uniformity of which, while it wearies 
the eye, fatigues and diſappoints the ex- 


pectation. 
In 
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In his paſſage through the direct roads 


of communication between the towns of 
Bern and Baſil, in Switzerland, the travel- 
ler not uſed to mountains would hardly 
think the country poſſeſſed thoſe extenſive 
views, over which the eye loſes itſelf in 
giddy obſervation, and the broken features 
of which the moſt piercing fight cannot 
poſſibly I 


To explore nature with enthuſiaſm, to 
diſcriminate, her beauties, and to hang 
with delight upon her charms, we muſt 
make excurſions at a diſtance from towns, 
to accommodate the population of which, 
the features of landſcape have been dis- 
figured and forced, the trees up-rooted, 
the ground excavated, and the quiet ſce- 
nery made to reſign its charms to the faſti- 
dious conſtruction of art. 


In every country, and in every climate, 
there are ſubordinate objects that riſe into 
conſequence from their locality, and from 
the ſudden effect of their impreſſions; and 

TS: hence 


* 
hence it is, that winding roads are more 
pleaſing, as they have more variety than 


thoſe interminable avenues which ſtretch, 
as it were, from one province to another. 


To a lover of nature, the moſt minute, 
as well as the moſt gigantic of her won- 
ders, have their particular charms; and 
theſe the artiſt will be unwilling to let 
eſcape him: but where every turn affords a 
recent image, the ſelection will require 
judgment as well as taſte; and let his cu- 
rioſity be ever ſo unbounded, or his exe- 
cution prompt, this ſelection muſt be 
{till confined, when compared to. the in- 
finite and increafing variety that is poured 
around him. Let not a man, therefore, 
fatter himſelf that his ſtudies and his per- 
ſeverance have exhauſted the beauties of 
nature, or that, becauſe he imitates, he can 
define their uſes and their ends. To en- 
deavour to rival them, is ſufficient praiſe; to 
attempt more, would be not only preſump- 
tion, but folly. The painter who was not 
able to give the expreſſion he wiſhed to a 

| particular 
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particular countenance, very happily turned 
it aſide; and while he thus acknowledged 
his incapacity, he made apparent his Jade 
ment and his taſte. 


There are many beautiful varieties of the 
rural kind that are over- looked, becauſe 
they are obvious to every eye, and have 
been too frequently ſubjects of imitation; 
and there are others not ſelected, for the 
very reaſon that they ought, becauſe for- 
ſooth they are uncommon; and hence to 
the vulgar eye may be deemed unnatural, 
and conſequently may not pleaſe. : 


It is a known truth, that beauty may be 
copied from deformity, and that from an 
aſſemblage of productions in themſelves 
unpleaſing, may be formed an aggregate 
that will not only amuſe, but delight. 


The painter of landſcape who poſſeſſes 
that enthuſiaſm which ought to be inſe- 
parable from his art, will not willingly let 
wy ſtriking object eſcape him: he will 
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make the remembrance of it his own; and 
if he do not require it for immediate uſe, 
it may ſtill contribute to a future purpoſe; 
and of which, without ſome item, he may 
ranſack his memory in vain to produce the 
' Imitation; and may conſequently, from 
this failure, introduce ſomething in its 
place that will diſſatisfy his wiſhes, and 
diſguſt his genius. He ſhould never ſuf- 
fer, likewiſe, a ſudden impreſſion to for- 
fake him: if any particular idea ſhould 
ſtrike his imagination, a very trifling 
ſketch may fix it for ever; and theſe in- 
ſtantaneous ſallies of thought are more 
valuable than the accurate refinements of 
laborious reflections: and this obſervation 
will likewiſe apply, with particular effect, 
to thoſe who are in the habit of writing, 
and who frequently forget thoſe notices 
which paſs, like a tranſient cloud, acroſs 
the mind, | 


How often does a man court in vain the 
Inſpirations of his muſe, for a forcible, or 
even a ſimple and a tender expreſſion; 

| and 
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and which chance, at laſt, in ſome happy 
moment, may throw in his way; and 
which idea, thus acquired, may poſhbly 
occaſion more reputation to the author, 
than the dull communications of labour 
and perſeverance. The 


Fre ciere viros 


was long ſuffered to ſtand as an hemiſtich, 
which even the genius and the judgment 
of Virgil could not at the time complete; 
and the remainder of the verſe, the 
Martemque accendere cantt,, 

is acknowledged to be one of thoſe rare 
felicities which, according to the reſpct- 
able authority of Dr. Johnſon, ſo greatly 
exceed all ſtudy and reflection; and of 
which the following lines of Denham 
may likewiſe ſtand as a very ſingular and 
happy example, and upon which the 
above-mentioned critic has beſtowed a 
very warm and elegant encomium. 


O could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 

My great example, as it is my theme! 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'er-flowing, full. 


Of 
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Of this pigantic prodigy of literary per- 
ſeverance and ſucceſs, the moſt unaſſuming 
admirer of talents cannot poſſibly ſpeak 
without a certain enthuſiaſm, and without 
attaching to his name the ideas of reſpect 
and reverence. To account for talents of 
ſuch an amazing ſtretch, and in words cor- 
. reſpondent to the magnitude of the object 
who poſſeſſed them, would be the height 
of preſumption in this feeble work to 
attempt; but gratitude will ſpeak and ac- 
knowledge the pleaſure and improvement 
that even the moſt illiterate cannot fail to 
receive from the ſtudy of his elegantly 
varied and inimitable writings. That 
proper juſtice might have been done to 


them, he ſhould have been the biographer 


of his own life, the hiſtorian of his own 
times, the critic of his own labours, and 
the eulogiſt of his own works. 


He has not only given new words and 
force of diction to his vernacular tongue, 
but has ſtored it with ideas of a ſublime 


and original caſt, and of which his lan- 
guage, 


=D» 


guage, and his alone, was perhaps capable 
of the expreſſion. 


What Engliſh is, is due to Johnſon's name, 
Who gave it clearneſs, energy, and fame : 
Then what ſhall be his glorious recompence, 
Whoſe current coin is ſterling made by ſenſe ? 


What he ſays of Milton may be applied 
with equal juſtice to the powers of his 
own mind; our language ſunk, indeed, 
before him : but who ſhall riſe to ſufficient 
elevation of thought, or poſſeſs ſufficient 
energy of expreſſion, to diſplay the honour 
which his learning and his taſte have re- 
fleted upon this age and country ? If the 
tranſcendent abilities and accompliſhments 
of a Burke, his ſuperior perhaps in genius, 
and his equal in erudition and in judgment, 
and who was, from ſimilarity of impreſ- 


fions, as well acquainted with the vigour of 


his head, as the virtues of his heart—if he, 
I fay, be filent, and upon ſuch a ſubject, 


what man ſhall dare preſume a delineation | 


of his character ! 


Vor. I: | | To 
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To a lover of nature, every object has its 
its intereſt, its delight, its place, and uſe; 
nor does the painter, whoſe predilection for 
the ſublime magnificence of the mountains 


with all their foreſts and rocks, their 


maſſes and their ſhades, deſpiſe the wind- 
ing ſtream, the trickling rill, or thoſe more 
humble ornaments of rural ſcenery, the 
ſhrub, the thiſtle, or the graſs. 


When the eye of reaſon wanders over 
the unbounded varieties of her charms, it 
may, and probably will, for a time, be 
arreſted by the ſudden view and ſteady 


contemplation of one great and prominent 
feature; but, as ſurpriſe does not continue 


long to awaken pleaſure, it will turn with 


complacence and delight to objects of 
more near concern, and repoſe with plea- 
fure upon the quivering of the trees, the 
verdure of the meads, and the riplings of 


the brook. 


There is hardly an object of nature from 


which the reflective man cannot derive 
ſome 
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ſome impreſſions, whether they ariſe from 
the terrors or the tranquillity of her charms. 
When he conſiders the tremendous extent 
of that Power who excites the wave and 
fills the tempeſt, and who ſucceſſively 
ſmooths the billows into a calm, and lulls 
the wind to ſleep; when he turns his ideas 
from the magnificence of theſe impreſ- 
fions, and traces that power from its higheſt 
elevation to the very loweſt object of its 
cares ; and takes into the idea every thing 
that is deſtructive, that is uſeful, or that 


is pleaſant z what a field does it not open 


for inveſtigation, and what a theme for 
awe, for veneration; and for gratitude ! 


However great, however various and 
undefinable the wonders of creation may, 
to thoſe of an unphiloſophical caſt, ap- 
pear to be,—yet has the ſoverign Architect 
of this ſtupendous frame endowed that 


atom, man, with powers not only to be- 


hold and inveſtigate, but even to explain 
the moſt minute particulars of its compo- 
nent parts; and as the objects of nature are 
various, ſo are the faculties and purſuits of 

Vor. I. | the 
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the different creatures by which the earth 
is F 


The man who delights in | landſcape, 
takes in a circuit of the heavens and the 
earth : he ſtudies the ſun by day, and the 
moon by night; nor does the zephyr figh 
unnoticed, nor the tempeſt ſweep un- 
heeded by. If he watch the dawning ef 
the morn, and trace the light from its 
matin unto its evening beams, what infi- 
nite and enchanting varieties may not its 
refletions occaſion ! varieties that paſs in 
momentary change before the eyes, and 
which produce beauties perhaps that have 
been ſeldom or never obſerved, but which, 
| when ſeen, may, from the regular order of 
the mundane ſyſtem, be as enthuſiaſtically 
examined, as philoſophically * 


It has often ſtruck me (and 1 confeſs 
that I have been ſurpriſed at the partiality) 
that travellers in general are more fond of 
deſcribing cities and towns, with the ar- 


tificial adornments of the ſquares and 
| ſtreets, 


" tw) 


ſtreets, and the affected manners of the 
inhabitants, than they are of rural ſcenes 
and pictureſque impreſſions, and the ſimple 
economy of a country life: and I think 
this obſervation ſo far true, that I do not 
tecollect to have ever read a pictureſque 
account of the moſt picturgſque country 
in Europe; for, of Switzerland, I do not 
remember one that conveys any ſhare of 
that enthuſiaſtic pleaſure which the con- 
templation of its ſcenes cannot fail to 
inſpire. Some particular ſituations, more 
ſtriking than others, may perhaps be no- 
ticed; but then they are only mentioned 
with that coldneſs ſo peculiar to the de- 
ſcriptions of thoſe who either write from 
books, or what in the courſe of converſa- 
tion they may have gathered from others; 
and not from thoſe impreſſions which 
a lover of nature would feel from a 
perſonal contemplation of their rural 
charms. 
Modern travel ſeems to be rather con- 
ſidered as a neceſſary Pilgrimage to be 
e undertaken 
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undertaken by thoſe young men who are 
to become the poſſeſſors of wealth or titles, 
than as a ſchool to form the manners, to 
inſtruct from political or relative fitua- 
tions, to diffuſe knowledge by an obſerva- 
tion of the commercial advantages, or the 


natural productions of ſoil and climate, 
The general maſs of mankind, the inge- 


nious artiſan, the experienced farmer, the 


patient huſbandman, and the much-endu- 
ring peaſant, are over-looked in the more 
enlightened, but leſs uſeful, purſuits of the 


gay, the voluptuous, and the refined. 


With what buſtle and expedition is the 
young traveller obſerved to paſs through a 
country, without looking to the right or 
left for objects of inveſtigation, or without 
even condeſcending to make an inquiry if 
there be any curioſities, of nature or of art, 


that are worthy his attention ! 


The moſt claſſical, and thence the moſt 
intereſting, ſcene upon the continent, is 
chat of all others which is perhaps the 
moſt 
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moſt neglected; nay I know not by what 
fatality it happens (for badneſs of accom- 
modation ſhould not be an excuſe for the 
ſuppreſſion of curioſity and of the acquire- 
ment of knowledge), I know not, I ſay, 
by what fatality it happens (for I cannot 
mention this ſhameful negle by any other 
name) that the beſt part of the journey be- 


tween Rome and Naples is made in the 


night, and is that of all others in Italy 
which is hurried through with the greateſt 
precipitation, and of which the feweſt no- 
tices are taken, and the leaſt knowledge of 
the ſurrounding country is acquired, 


From Rome to Pœſtum there is ſome- 
thing to intereſt our curiofity, excite our 
ſurpriſe, or melt us with compaſſion, at 
every turn. The Campania of Rome, al- 
though disfigured with ruins, and marked 
by the ſterility of its lands, and the miſery 
of its people, cannot fail to awaken ideas 
of its former power and inhabitants, and 


to inſpire us with reflections of a melan- 
U choly 
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choly caſt, when we compare its preſent 
fituation with what it was. 


Who would imagine that the Pontine 
Marth, a region of ſtagnant waters and diſ- 
' eaſe, was once an immenſe plain of culti- 
vation and abundance? 


In the modern Terracina are ſtill traced 


the ruins of the palace of Cæſar and of 


Adrian; and we cannot fail to ſketch in 
imagination thoſe hours of convivial eaſe 
and philoſophic retirement, which were 
dignified by the wealth and urbanity of 
thoſe diſtinguiſhed characters. | 


At Mola, the claſſic traveller will natu- 
rally repeat thoſe beautiful lines of Virgil, in 
the Seventh Book, which ſo tenderly com- 
memorate his nurſe, Caieta; and the diſtant 
fortreſs of which is ſtill diſtinguifhed by 
this never to be forgotten appellation. 


This place reminds us likewiſe of the 
fate of Cicero, who, in his journey from 
hence, 
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hence, was treacherouſly murdered by 
Popilius Lænas; . whoſe life, as if to make 
the treachery more horridly conſpicuous, 


he had ſaved by the pathetic —_— of his 
tranſcendent 8 


In the vac of the remains of 
Minturna, on the borders of the beautiful 


and tranſparent Liris, the traveller who is | 


fond of nature, and takes a particular de- 
light in her quieſcent ſcenes, cannot fail to 
be highly charmed: the objects, indeed, 
are few; but theſe are on one ſide magni- 
ficently romantic through the decays of 
time, and are pleaſing on the other from 
the conſequence of cultivation, and the 
comforts of abundance. 


Between this river and the renowned 
and faſcinating city of Capua, the devotees 
of Bacchus will hang with remembrance 
upon thoſe exhilarating lines of Horace 
and Anacreon that ſo cheerfully comme- 
morate the convivial powers of the cele- 
brated wines of F alernum; of which the 

8 Roman 


3 


Roman orators, as well as poets, have ſo 
frequently reſounded the praiſe. 


Who can refrain, when he beholds the 
venerable ruins of the theatre of Capua, 
from moralizing upon its preſent ſtate, and 
from contraſting, in imagination, its decay 
with its former appearance, and with thoſe 
voluptuous enjoyments that ſoftened the 
ſavage minds of thoſe troops who never 
before fought in Italy without conqueſt, 
and from the dread of whoſe incurſions, 
and the vigour of whoſe arms, the Ro- 
mans fled with deſpondency from every 
battle; and acknowledged in their diſcom- 
fits, and their terrors, the ſuperior and 
commanding genius of the judicious and 
intrepid Hannibal! 


That the delights of Capua were the 
ſalvation of Rome, is an axiom laid down 
in hiſtory; and may remain as a datum, to 
prove that relaxation of diſcipline is the 


commencement of defeat; and that inor- 
dinate 
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dinate luxury, cannot fail to end, at laſt, in 
utter ruin and unavailing deſpair, 


The countries of the Læſtrigons and the 


Volſques, and the prominent and chalky 
cliffs of Circe, have all their particular in- 
tereſts in this delightful journey ; and 
while, perhaps, the traveller is reflecting 
upon the grand ideas of thoſe monuments 
of claſſic conſequence which he has lately 
paſſed, his thoughts are inſtantly turned 
from the melancholy pleaſures of antiquity 
to the actual and viſible enjoyment of the 
paradiſe before him, the very moment that 
he deſcends into, and obſerves the culture 
and productions of that beautiful region 


which is ſo ſignificantly featured in the 
expreſſion of Campi Felici, or the happy 


plains. 


Of the Appian Way, fince the new road- 


was made through the kingdom of Naples, 
for the accommodation of the preſent 
Queen, very little is to be ſeen in this 
journey; and however convenient and du- 

Vor. I. U 3 rable 
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rable theſe public works may have for- 
merly been, yet the traveller will have but 
little reaſon to lament their loſs, in point 
of convenience; and a ſufficiency of them 
ſtill remains in other parts of Italy, to ſa- 
tisfy the architect with the manner of their 
conſtruction, and to fill the mind of the 
antiquarian with ſurpriſe at. the labour and 
expence by which they were A com- 
pleted. - | | 


J paſs by the innumerable objects of cu- 
rioſity in the neighbourhood of Naples, as 
many of them lay wide of the journey 
which I have faintly endeavoured to trace; 
and ſhall proceed immediately to the beau- 
tifal and majeſtic ſweep of the Bay of Na- 
ples, which is ſhut in by the Ifland of 
Caprea, where the monſter Tiberius paſſed 
a very conſiderable SY of his debauched 


and ry om life. 


The town of Portici, W as it were, 
upon the ruins of former cities, and ſtill 


in e of the impending terrors of 
Veſuvius, 
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— 


it is enriched : and the ruins of Hercula- 
neum, and thoſe of Pompeio, which fill 
the mind with ſublime though melan- 


ney. 


From Pompeio to Cava the country is 
moſt delightfully abundant in every thing 
that can adminiſter to the luxuries of man: 
and from thence to Vietri and Salerno, the 
magnificence of the objects begins to im- 
prove at every ſtep; and the enthuſiaſt, 
as he journies on, beholds, in imagination, 
the views which have. enriched the ideas 
of that great triumvirate of landſcape- paint- 
ers, whoſe: pre- eminence in this charming 
ſcience has never been conteſted, nor will 
ever perhaps be furpaſſed; and that coun- 
try muſt be ſurely enchantingly delightful, 
from which the pencil of Salvator Roſa 
took his rocks, the judicious Pouſſin his 


Veſuvius, is of itſelf an object of curioſity, | 
independently of the muſeum with which 


choly impreſſions, are very ſtriking and 
remarkable features in this romantic jour- 
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buildings and his ſhades, and the exqui- 
fite Lorrain his ſkies, his roads, his waters, . 
and his trees. 


When the traveller gains the point 
which fiſt lets in a view of the bay and 
town of Salerno, he is impreſſed with one 
of the molt ſublime ideas of rural imagery 
that can poſſibly be deſcribed. The pictu- 
reſque appearance of the buildings on one 
fide, retiring into the earth as the houſes 
ſeem to do in dread of the ſurrounding and 
impending hills, which are alternately va- 
ried by ſmooth and uneven ſurfaces, and in 
ſome parts naked, and in others covered 
with trees; and the whole proſpect man- 
tled over by a glowing haze; and, if you 
add to theſe effects, a winding ſhore, a 


pictureſque mole, and a tranſparent ſea, in 


which the magnificent objects of nature, 
and the more humble impreſſions of art, are 
combinedly reflected; theſe different par- 
ticularities, taken all together into one view, 


cannot fail to aſtoniſh, and at the ſame 
# to 
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time to ſtrike the imagination and to fix 


che fight. 


From hence to Pœſtum, the country 
becomes leſs cultivated, and changes the 
features of the landſcape from the enter- 
taining to the wild, until it becomes at 
laſt entirely a deſert, over which are ſeen 
to- wander innumerable quantities of buf- 
faloes, which, being uncommon to an Eng- 
| liſh eye, have the momentary pleaſure of 
variety at leaſt to recommend them. 


The ruins of Pœſtum, the ancient 
Poſidonia, are ſeated in this inhoſpitable 
plain; and have more intereſt for the ar- 
chitect, than a ſameneſs of columns, and 
thoſe heavy and inelegant, can have for the 
lover of landſcape, who does not behold 
any ſurrounding objects that can ſhew off 


to advantage, or give life and variety to the 
ſcene, | 


It is ſurely pleaſing to an inquiſitive 
mind, to ſtudy the manners, to explain the 


purſuits, and to aſcertain the rural eco- 
nomy 
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nomy of the different inhabitants, which, 
in an extenſive range of climate and of 
ſoil, it is natural to ſuppoſe will fall in our 
way; as, from their appearance and their 
wants, their comforts or their cares, we may 
be able to fix a pretty juſt criterion of the 
poverty, of the wealth, or of the freedom of 
that country in which they have had the 
bad or the good fortune to be born. 


There is not any part of foreign travel 
that conveys ſo much real amnfement and 
inſtruction to the mind, as the opportu- 
nity and leiſure of tracing, through their 
different channels, the gradations of ſo- 
ciety; of comparing the fortuitous advan- 
tages of elevated life, with that indepen- 
dency which is indeed ſhort of titles, but 
above the neceſſity of commercial engage- 
ments, and ſedentary employments; until, 
ftill continuing to tread the path of obſer- 
vation, we come down to the more humble 
purſuits of retired fituation, and finiſh. our 
reſearches at the. hamlet in the deſert, or 


the hovel in the waſte, | 
It 
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If the clay-built cottage be ſequeſtered, 
and be far removed from the noiſe of po- 
pulation, and the buſtle of public purſuits, 
it is on the other hand unacquainted 
with the viciſſitudes of fortune, and of the 
numberleſs inquietudes that ſpring from 


wealth; and although it ſhall be ignorant 


of its luxury, that poiſon of ſimplicity 
as it is the bane of innocent enjoyment, 
it may ſtill with the neceſſaries poſſeſs 
the comforts of exiſtence, and be conſe- 
quently without its wants, its wiſhes, or 
its Cares. 


It is in the mountains and the glades, 
the vallies and the plains,—it is in the 
ſecluſions of private enjoyment, in the ſim- 
plicity of unlettered eaſe and harmleſs me- 
ditation, that we are to look for, and to 
profit from, the fincere and unaffected 
manners of mankind; and from an imi- 
tation of which we ſhould take our mo- 
rality and. example. 
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In crowded cities and commercial towns, 
the manners of the inhabitants take a turn 
from the artificial appearance, and the em- 
ployments of intereſt that inſenſibly ſur- 
round them. The man of rank, in ſome 
. countries, looks down with contempt upon 
the merchant, the merchant upon the ma- 
nufacturer, the manufacturer upon the ar- 
tiſan, and he in turn upon thoſe ſubordi- 
nate links of that chain by which the 
various connexions of a life of luxury and 
diſſipation are ſupported ; and which rather 
foſter unnatural and idle wants, than ſub- 
ſtantiate the comforts, -and contribute to 
the happineſs of a people, 


In the over-grown capitals of large and 
populous empires, ſimplicity of heart and 
integrity of manners are too often obliged 
to yield to art and cunning; and that 
countenance very ſoon becomes bronzed 
over with guilt, upon which the roſe of 
baſhfulneſs was ſeen to bloſſom and to 


charm. 


The 


„ 
The pomp of nobility, the pride of de- 


ſcent, the boaſt of inheritance, and all the 
exterior advantages that wealth and titles 
can beſtow, are too often conſidered by 
their poſſeſſors as attainments that preclude 
them from the ſeverer ſtudies, and exempt 
them from the painful mortifications of 


humble life, and too frequently make them 


believe that he who can afford to live in 
affluence ſhould bid an eternal adieu to re- 
morſe and ſhame. 12 5 


The ingratitude of public ſituation has 
been always a fruitful ſubject for the ſatiriſt, 
and is certainly more obſervable in courts, 
as the ſphere in which it moves is there 
extenſive, and as every ſycophant is upon 
the watch to ingratiate himfelf with the 
rifing fun, to worſhip the ſplendor of his 
beams, and to follow the warmth of his 
- rays until they begin to decline, and to 
verge at laſt to darkneſs and to night. 


The moſt expenſive meal of luxury is 
vapid in compariſon to the zeſt that ac- 
Vor. I. companies 
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companies the undebauched appetite of 
him who labours for refection, whoſe 
mind is ſatisfied with the gratifications of 
his natural wants, and who does not look 
for artificial provocations to ſtimulate his 
ſenſes, to nauſeate his ſtomach, and to in- 
duce with repletion, oppreſſion of ſpirits, 
the languor of complaint, and the deſpon- 
dence of diſeaſe. 


Do we not conſtantly obſerve, when 
either condeſcenſion or neceſſity obliges the 
man of wealth and oſtentation to forego 
ſituation and its intruſive accompaniments, 
to partake of the humble and the heart- 
giving hoſpitality of ſubordinate condition, 
how readily he puts bimſelf into, and en- 
vies the lot of him who gives; at the ſame 
time that he feels himſelf humbled, al- 
though he be pleaſed, in acknowledging 
himſelf the perſon who receives? 


How much more faithfully expanſive is 
the pleaſure of him who, in the humble 
attendance of his harveſts and his fields, 

"I beholds 


(ow ) 


beholds a wealthy landlord condeſcend to "8 
tread, with the cheerful. expectations of 1 
game, his yellow ſtubbles, and his brown =P 1 
domains; who wings the partridge or the | 1 | 
grouſe for amuſement and for health; and . l N 

who makes the farmer the companion of IH. 
his exerciſe, the partaker of his ſports, and | i 
the willing receiver, as the cheerful diſpen- | 


ſer, of the ſucceſſes of his gun! 


Does not the ſportſman feel ſome pity 
in the mutilation, ſome compaſſion in the 
death, of the innocent and feathery tribe; 
in the deſtruction of the pheaſant, whoſe 
plumage reflects the glowing of the morn- 
ing, the variety of the day, and the ſober 
tints that preſage the night; in the death 
of the partridge, as inoffenſive as its plumes 
are beautiful, and which adds one addi- 
tional delicacy to a banquet which nature 
and which art had already perhaps but too 
luxuriantly ſupplied ; in the death of the 
hare, the moſt innocuous, as the moſt per- 
ſecuted, of the animal kind; and which, 
alas ſpeaks in the hour of diſtreſs, and 
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in the minute of death, in a voice which 
moſt pathetically reſembles that in which 
the firſt cries and complaints of infant life 
are known ? [A Terr 


The exclufive power to deſtroy the beaſts 
of the field and the birds of the air, is con- 
fired to oftentatious life, and unfeeling 
wealth ; while poverty has hence its en- 
vied advantages, and with the inability to 
do” miſchief and to commit murder upon 
the unoffending branches of creation, has 
its comforts in diſqualification, and looks 
forward to good in the neceſſary avoidance 
of evil. | 


This long train of reflection, that may 
be thought foreign to the ſubject of which 
I have profeſſed to treat, is ſtill not inap- 
plicable to the pofition which I am anxious 
to lay down ; as I do not even ſee, that in 
the progreſſions of pictureſque and rural 
fociety, any thing will contribute to the 
advantage of the firſt, and to the pleaſure 
of the laſt, that can, in any inſtance what- 

| ever, 


| 1 9 
ever, partake of cruelty, in either the bru- 
tal cuſtoms, or the refinements of life. 


I have been likewiſe induced to throw 
in theſe curſory reflections, as they will 
in ſome meaſure aſſiſt thoſe compariſons of 
climate, and of country, which I intend, 
towards the concluſion of this work, to in- 
troduce ; for it is only by contraſting the 
rural imagery, and pourtraying the pictu- 
reſque appearances of thoſe objects that em- 
belliſh the face of nature, that we can form 
any idea of a juſt reſemblance ; and how- 
ever cuſtoms and ſoil may vary the pro- 
ductions of human induſtry, yet there will 
ſtill remain, in the great outlines of every 
region, ſome individual features which 
may ſerve as an oppoſition, and ſome of 
which I ſhall hereafter take the liberty to 
ſelect, and, as far as. my memory will 

ſerve me, to deſcribe. 


It is now time (after the long digreſſion ? 
I have ventured to make, and too many of 


(- go6 ) 


which, I greatly fear, have been already 
intruded upon the patience of him who 
ſhall honour theſe poor remarks with his 
peruſal)—it is now time, I fay, to return 
once more to the negroes, and to their em- 
ployments ; and to puſh on their labours to 
the commencement of the crop, to which 
the impatience of the planter begins, at this 
particular ſeaſon of the year, to be directed: 
but there ſtill remains much to do, and 
many particulars to explain, before that 
impatience can be removed, and his wiſh 


be gratified. 


About November, or ſo ſoon, in ſhort, 
as the dry weather ſhall be ſet in, if the 
eſtate cannot ſpare a ſufficiency of hands, 
a gang of hired negroes is engaged to fell as 
many acres of land as are neceſſary for a 
plantain walk, or for any other proviſions 
of which it may ſtand in want, and which 
it would be prudent to enlarge every ſea- 
ſon, let the weather have been ever ſo 

| favourable, and let the real abundance upon 
the ground be ever ſo great. | 


Wi] 


(' 4&7. 


If the wood be heavy, and the ſituation 


be at all obvious to ſight, and be likewiſe 
on the ſide of ſome aſpiring hill, or lofty 
mountain, the noiſe of the axes which 
deſcend in regular cadence, wide ecchoing 
through the foreſts and the glades, the 
alternate ſinging and ſhouting of the 
cheerful labourers, and the wild accom- 
paniments of fantaſtic rocks that riſe like 
ruins on every fide, and which force upon 
the imagination the appearance of towers 
and of caves, convey to the mind the mag- 
nificence of nature, and the conſequent 
1 and the induſtry of men, 


So ſoon as the wood ſhall be levelled 


to the ground, and the length of the trees 
divided, and the branches and the buſhes 
collected together, a fire is made in dif- 
ferent parts; and when the whole ſpace 


ſhall brighten, particularly in the night, 


and the noiſy flames ſhall ſpread around 
and aſcend with ſmoaky columns into the 
ſky; when, in ſhort, the whole maſs ſhall 
diſplay one general and raging conflagra- 
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tion; the light may be obſerved at a con- 
fiderable diſtance at land, and the mariner 
will congratulate its rays at ſea: nor do [ 
know any circumſtance of rural imagery 
that is attended with more cheerful ideas 
than the effects of one element obſerved 
from another, and when the fire on ſhore 
ſeems to enliven the nightly ſameneſs of 
the ocean, and to promiſe the wave-beaten 
veſſel at once a quiet and a pleaſing port. 


After the eye has been fatigued, and the 
ſpirits exhauſted, by an immeaſurable pro- 
ſpe& of water and of ſky; when the fame 
beauties of the riſing ſun are obſerved 
every morning, and the fame enchanting 
glows are noticed at its decline; when the 
ſame moon-light filvers over the waters, 
or fades upon the ſight, and the ſame 
planets riſe and ſet, and the ſame hoſt of 
| ſtars is ſeen to glimmer in the heavens, 
and to glitter on the waves; - theſe objects, 
by a conſtant recurrence, become, however 
beautiful and ſplendid they may be, un- 

noticed 


(7 
noticed by the eye, and unaffecting to the 
heart. 

To break the uniformity of the ſcene 
above deſcribed, ſhould a ſudden light 
emerge like a riſing ſtar from ſome diſtant 
ſhore, or ſome large fire, like the ruddy 
rays of a ſetting-ſun, dart forth its beams 


acroſs the waſte, the mind is awakened 


from its languor, and a new idea enlivens 
and gives pleaſure to the imagination, and 
rapture to the ſight. 


With the promiſe of land it likewiſe 
conſoles the much-enduring and the patient 
ſeaman, with the termination of a long, at 
leaſt, if not a dangerous voyage: but, ſhould 
theſe treacherous luminations, inſtead of 
ſafety, decoy him into danger, his ſufferings 
will be augmented by the melancholy re- 


flection of ſeeing ruin before his eyes, 


when the objects of ſalvation are not far 
removed: and here the unhappy fate of the 
Halſewell cannot help confirming this me- 
lancholy remark, and of awakening terrors 
X 3 which 
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which may for a time be buried in ſilence, 
but to awaken at the recital with never- 
als apathy. and a deep affliction. 


WAY is now time for the overſeer to en- 
quire how the coopers and the ſawyers 
have been employed, in ſplitting ſtaves 
and ſhingles in the boſoms of the moun- 
tains; and to contrive a road of the moſt 
_ eaſy acceſs and carriage, over which the 
negroes and the mules, and if poſſible 
the carts, may bring them out, 


Having already deſcribed. the particular 
appearance of the roads among the moun- 
tains, . I ſhall conſequently ſuppoſe that 
theſe neceſſaty articles are depoſited at the 
works, and that the. ſawyers have. been 
likewiſe forward in their operations, and 
that the plantation is furniſhed with 
heading for the hogſheads, with boards 
for the coolers, and with cogweod for the 
mills; and that the wheel-wrights have a 
ſufficiency of every article that is neceſ- 


ſary for the making and reparation of 
ploughs, 


( gar ) 


ploughs, of waggons, and of carts; that * 
the bricks are ready for the hanging of | 
coppers and of ſtills, the mortar made, 
the attendants buſy, and the maſons have 
cleared away the rubbiſh, and that they have 
already begun their work; that the car- 
penters are likewiſe induſtriouſly employed 
where their labour is required, and that | 
every thing is in a buſtle; that the ſcene | 
about the houſe is alive; that impatience | 
and anxiety are imprinted upon every coun- | 
| 
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tenance; and that every exertion is made 
by men, women, and children, to prepare 
for that harveſt which is to reward, if i 
their maſter be humane and generous, | i 
their continued toil and perſeverance; or, | 
on the other hand, ſhould the ſeaſons be 
unfavourable, which is to deceive their la- 
bour, and to diſappoint the fanguine and | 
perhaps ill-founded n 998 of the | 
planter, . | 
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In this interval between the final pre- 
paration for, and the actual commence- 
ment of, the crop, I ſhall juſt notice the 
X 4 general 
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general appearance of the country, as well 
the mountains as the plains; and ſhall 
dwell upon ſome circumſtances that par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſh the former, and en- 
liven the latter. | 


The weather I ſuppoſe to have been for 
ſome time dry: the canes will of conſe- 
quence very perceptibly, and from week 
to week, change their colour; the ſtems 
will become of a deeper yellow, and will 
glow with a ſtronger red; and the tops 
will put off their depth of green, and 
verge by degrees towards a ruſſet brown; 
and if the ſoil ſhall be inclined to burn, 
they will ſoon be little better in ſubſtance 
than ſtraw. 


The Indian corn 'is now advancing to 
perfection, and its appearance very ſtrongly 
marks the different periods at which the 
fields were planted. In ſome places it 
begins to ſhoot forth the bloſſom, and 
the pods begin to form; in others, the 
bloſſom begins to dry, and the pods to 

3 fill; 
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fill; and in others the grain is ripe, and re- 
_ quires to be gathered, or, as it is called in 
Jamaica, to be broken in. 


The Guinea corn begins at this time to 


ſhoot up into a lofty ſtem, to turn out a 


center-leaf, like the plantain (which I 
ſhall hereafter minutely deſcribe), and 
anticipates the approaching ear, which 
at its firſt expanſion is of a muddy green, 
and which, as it advances to ripeneſs, 
exchanges its colour from a light to a 
deeper brown, and turns at laſt, if ſuf- 
fered to remain long, very nearly to a 
black. : £ 


This particular grain is very apt to be 
lodged, and will conſequently ſuffer from 
the bending or the breaking of the ſtalks: 
it is likewiſe particularly ſubje& to the 
devaſtation of blackbirds and of pigeons; 
the latter of which, eſpecially very early in 
2 morning, come down from the mountains 
in ſuch prodigious flocks, as to occaſion 
a ſhade like that of a paſſing cloud; and as 

they 
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they ſettle in numbers upon the tops of 
the ears, they injure them by their weight, 
at the ſame time that they perſeveringly 
devour, or ſhake out, the grain, 


When the negroes break in the Indian, 
or the great corn, which is about five 
months in coming to perfection, they walk 
regularly along the rows with their baſkets 
upon their heads, and collect the ears from 
thoſe ſtems which lie the moſt convenient to 
their hands; and theſe ſtems produce from 
one to three pods, but ſeldom more. Their 
appearance among the canes, and the dry and 
yellow ſtubble of the corn contraſted with 
the vivid green of the young canes (which 
may be now from one to two, three, or four 
feet in height, according to the different 
periods in which they have been planted), 
have an effect which is ſtrikingly ſingular, 
and which might produce an intereſting 
picture, but which it would be extremely 
difficult to delineate with truth, ond with 
| judgment to repreſent. 


| I had 


( ) 


I had the picture of a holeing gang that 

was very naturally, and, with the corre- 
ſponding complexions of the negroes, their 
expreſſion of features, and variety of action, 
at the ſame time very elegantly, deſcribed: 
but this performance, as well as many 
drawings of value, were unfortunately 
{wept away by that tremendous hurri- 
cane of which I have ventured, however 
feebly, to convey a particular and a juſt 
account, 


This piece was the production of a man 


whoſe powers of painting were conſiderably 
weakened by his natural indolence, and 
more than all, by a wonderful eccentricity 
of character. His colouring. was almoſt 


equal to. that of any artiſt of his time; and 


the freedom and execution of his pencil 
were particularly apparent in his repre- 
ſentation of negroes of every chargfter, 
expreſſion, and age. 


The negro-driver, a very ſtrong and 
happy likeneſs! was ſtanding in front and 
leaning 
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leaning upon his ſtick; the other negroes 
were digging cane-holes in a circular line, 
and round the baſe of a hill, immediately 
before him: they were all portraits, and 
the marks of their country were preſerved 
in their reſemblance. Some were par- 
tially clothed; and ſome, as far as de- 
cency would allow, difplayed in their 
limbs the exertions of the body. Some 
had on hats, ſome handkerchiefs, and ſome 
had none. On one fide was the water- 
carrier, a very pictureſque and ſtriking 
object; and behind her, a clump of plan- 
tain-trees, ſome of which were without 
fruit, upon ſome the fruit was ſhooting, 
upon ſome green, and upon others ripe, 
And, in ſhort, the picture, either taken all 
together, or divided into parts, would have 
been highly intereſting to the planter, and 
not have proved unacceptable to the ad- 
mirer of nature, and to the man of taſte. 


The name of this incomparable, but 
unfortunate painter, was Wickſtead; a 
name reſpectable in the arts, and which 

mw has 
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has often afforded amuſement to the pub- 
lic! Had he cultivated his profeſſion with 
as much zeal as he diſplayed in friendſhip, 
and had he been as induſtrious as he was 
honeſt, he might have finiſhed many works 
in Jamaica which would not only have 
added to the weight of his purſe, but to the 
durability of his fame. 
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The Guinea corn is generally gathered 
in the month of January, or perhaps a 
little later: it is firſt cut down; the heads 
are then divided from the ſtalks; and the 
weakly negroes, or the children, as the 
heaps are raiſed by the abler hands, con- 
vey them to the carts. 
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This part of a Jamaica harveſt will not 
admit of any variety, and muſt conſe- 
quently remain without any further de- 
ſcription. A parcel of negroes huddled 
together in the ſame employment, conveys 
not any idea but that of confuſion; while 
the field itſelf, a brown ſtubble, with a few 
weeds, preſents rather a barren, than a 
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pleaſing appearance; a remark which will 


hardly hold good in the perfection of any 
of the other productions of the Iſland. 


About Chriſtmas, the cotton begins to 
ripen; and when the pods are in full bloſ- 
ſom, the buſhes upon which they grow 
have a very ſoft and beautiful appearance. 
The filky whiteneſs of its ſtalk, oppoſed 
to the verdure of the leaves, appears like 
ſnow that is left unmelted upon the meads; 
and when many acres are covered with this 
downy plant, and are beheld at a little di- 
ſtance, a repreſentation not much unlike a 
winter field, arreſts the eye, and gives a 
ſtriking contraſt to the ſcenes around. 


The pods open in ſucceſſion; and of 
courſe, when the negroes once begin to 
pick, they continue, if the weather be 
favourable, day after day to collect and 
carry them home, until the whole crop 
ſhall be rear ſy in. 8 


The Jamaica cotton will bear but one 
or two * whereas that of other kinds, 
particularly 
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particularly the French, will continue to 
ratoon for many years. 


The blackneſs of the negroes faces, 
contraſted with the beautiful white of the 
production above deſcribed, muſt naturally 
have a very ſingular effect; and, I think, 
would not diſpleaſe the eye, if introduced 
into the ſecond ground of a warm and ex- 


tenſive landſcape. 


of this plant the proceſs is clean and 
imple. It is firſt of all expoſed to the ſun 
and air, to dry; it is then turned over by 
ſticks, and whipped: it is afterwards gined, 
and then hand-picked, and whipped again ; 
and is, laſtly, rammed into a bag, which 
is kept conſtantly wetted, and which, 
when filled, completes its operation. 


In December, the firſt ſhips are expected 
to arrive from England; and thoſe who 
ſtand in need of freſh ſtores, and are in 
want of proviſions, anticipate their ap- 

Vor. I. pearance 
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pearance with no. ſmall impatience *and 
anxiety. 


The different wharfs are now a ſcene of 
buſtle and confuſion: the boats paſſing 
to and from the different ſhipping, the 
wains that are continually clattering along 
the roads, the noiſe of the cartmen, the 
cracking of their whips, and the ſtrings of 
negroes that are ſeen paſſing and repaſſing 
upon a variety of avocations ; and, laſt of 
all, the groups of white people whom cu- 
riofity, friendſhip, or trade, aſſemble to- 
_ gether; afford an agreeable ſcene of tumult 
and variety, to which the hurry and con- 
fuſion of the attending waggons and carts, 
with the diſorder of the cattle, the drivers, 
and the "_ do not a little contribute. 


The ths £ now buried, vcr 
he paſſes, in ſucceſſive columns of duſt ; 
his ears are continually ſaluted with noiſe 
and uproar ;. and the air reſounds, as 
at tho wharfe, to the cumbling of carts, 
nee the 
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the creaking of wheels, and the thunders 
of the whip. The whole country appears 
to be alive; and the general activity and 
impatience ſeem to increaſe in proportion 
to the approach of the expected harveſt; 
and which the farmer in England, and the 
peaſant in all countries, naturally feel at 
the expectation of profit and abundance. 


The ſportſman now purſues the duck 
and teal, the ſnipes, the pigeons, and the 
quails; — the fiſherman prepares his fly, 
and mends his net, to decoy the moun- 
tain mullet, or to entrap the calapavre and 
the ſnouk, 

It is now that the overſeer is anxious to 
collect the ſtrength of the eſtate; that he 
ſends out in ſearch of the abſent negroes, 
and is vigilant in bringing back to the 
plantation thoſe that have abſconded, or 
that have been long conſidered as run- 
aways; and the purſuit of theſe will fur- 
niſh ſome deſcriptions of mountain parti- 

Y culars, 
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culars, which 1 ſhall take the liberty to 
mention. 


The negroes ſent in this ſearch are ge- 
nerally the moſt confidential people upon 
a plantation; and in this particular occu- 
pation, and patient purſuit, it is amazing 
the perſeverance. and ſagacity which ſome 
of them have, by conſtant habit and per- 
ſeverance, acquired. 


One negro, and only armed perhaps with 
a cutlaſs or a ſpear, will range over the 
mountains, and continue perhaps his ſearch 
for days, without any dread of thoſe ne- 
groes who are idle from diſpoſition, or 
thieves from principle; and who ſkulk 
amidſt the ſhadows of the foreſt, ere their 
temporary huts, and kindle their fires, 
ſometimes 'in one place, and ſometimes in 
another; and who, after a ſhort abſence 
from the eſtate, become ſuſpicious and art- 
ful, and make uſe of every feint to cir- 


cumvent the ſucceſsful endeavours of their 
| Des purſuers. 
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purſuers. They ſometimes climb the moſt 
lofty mountains, and aſcend the height of 
the talleſt trees, from which they throw 
their eagle-ſight upon the diſtant ſcenes 
below. They ſometimes hide themſelves 
behind rocks, or bury themſelves for days 
in caverns, and only iſſue out like wild 
beaſts at night, to outrage and to thieve. 
They erect a hut and make a fire one day, 
upon ſome particular elevation, and the 
next they deſtroy the one and ſuppreſs the 
other; and thus they keep building and 
deſtroying until they flatter themſelves that 
they have eluded any farther ſearch. 


They hang for a long time about the 
proviſion- grounds belonging to the eſtate; 
but ſo ſoon as they ſuſpect that their de- 
predations have been diſcovered, and that 
every exertion 1s made to bring them home, 
they retire further into the mountains, and 
ſometimes loſe themſelves in the depths of 
the foreſt; or come outupon ſome planta« 
tion to which they are ſtrangers. 


1 They 
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They frequently hear the purſuer's voice; 
and while they remain concealed above, 
amidſt the foliage of the trees, they obſerve 
him paſs with caution underneath, and try to 
trace their foot - ſteps by the turn of a leaf, 
or the almoſt inviſible print of their feet; 
and it is aſtoniſhing to ſee with what pa- 
tience and {ſkill he will follow this daily 
chaſe, and how certain he is in general of 
ſucceſs. If he once overtake the object of 
purſuit, reſiſtance, as it would be unavail- 
ing, is ſeldom made; but when it is, it is 
often attended with danger, if not with 
death, | 


In his ſolitary progreſs through the 
mountains, if he be early in the morning, 
his ears are ſtunned by the inceſſant gab- 
ling of the crows, by the ſcreaming of the 
partots, or the ſoft and melancholy mur- 
mur of the doves; of which the notes, as 
well as plumage, admit of great variety. 
Some ſpecies fill the woods with two or 
three ſlow and complaining ſighs; and 
ſome fink from middle tones into one pro- 
| & foundly 
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foundly baſe : ſome, more lively, with fre- 


quent and tremulous cooings, pleaſe the ear; 
and others only now and then pour forth 
one querulous and ſoft complaint. 


- He now obſerves where a hut has been 


lately burnt ; and as he rakes the aſhes, he 


ſtill perceives the embers- glow : the fight 


encourages him; he lights his pipe, and 


flatters himſelf, from the above-mentioned 
ſigns, that his game is near at hand: he 
doubles bis caution, and, like a ſagacious 
hound, he tries each different path; he 
obſerves where a leaf has been juſt diſ- 
turbed; he creeps ſilently among the 
buſhes, and arrives at a ſpot where the 
ſawyers have been lately at work ; and he 
hears and ſees the heavy ring-tail pigeons 
figh, or tumble, as it were, from branch to 
branch. A fire has been likewiſe lighted 
near; and perhaps a board or two are left, 
upon which the fugitives" repoſed: he be- 
comes weary perhaps, and dry: he takes 
ſome refreſhment and a ſhort _ md n 
continues his filent way. thi FH] 

Vor. I. * 2 | He 
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He now meets a party of Maroon, or 
free negroes, who are boar-hunting in the 
moſt inacceſſible parts of the mountains: 
he informs them of his errand: they in- 
vite him to the chaſe, and offer their ſer- 
vices the enſuing morning, in his toilſome 
eien. 


* The ſprings are ſet in the path —a ring- 
tail is {cen upon a bough—a Maroon fires 
his piece: he falls, and fplits; for of theſe 
birds, the.cxprefion ,may, without hyper- 
bole, be uſed, at one particular ſeaſon of 
the year, when they are almoſt a lump of 
fat, and when they are, in point. of fla- 

vour, one of the moſt delicate viands upon 


. Moors teeny oo Os 7, 
..: Moſt of the wild pigeons in Jamaica 

confine themſelves to the mountains; but 
this in particular delights to bury itſelf in 


2 * 8 4 * 5 17 * 
* — 


the deepeſt glooms. It is ſeldom ſeen to 
fly, as its exceſſive fatneſs renders it in- 
ative ; and being more naturally fond of 
retirement than the other ſpecies of doves, 


Con) 
it is not ſo frequently heard to coo. If 


the fowler, from a long experience of the 


woods, and a knowledge of the particular 
trees upon which, at the different ſeaſons, 
they are obſerved to feed, finds ſome diffi- 
culty in diſtinguiſhing them upon the ſum- 
mits of them—a perſon unuſed to this 
tedious and fatiguing ſport, and of courſe 


unacquainted with their haunts, may tra- 


verſe for days the woods in vain, and re- 
turn diſappointed in his expectations of the 
chaſe, although he may have paſſed by 
numbers without having ſeen, or had an 
opportunity to diſcharge his piece at, one. 


It is hardly poſſible to conceive any 


thing more inſupportably fatiguing, than 
a traverſe of the hills and woods in this 
mountainous, and hence romantic, Iſland. 
Upon the firſt, the rays of the ſun dart 
down with a heat that is almoſt ſcorching ; 


in the laſt, the want of air is nearly ſtifling. 


The foreſts, indeed, are not much covered 
with buſhes, nor are many tangling briars 
obſerved upon the ſurface of the earth; 
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but the aſcents and deſcents are ſo fre- 
quent, and theſe are disfigured in many 
places with ſuch maſſes of rock, or ſtrata 
of looſe and cutting flints, that the foot is 
apt to ſlip at every tread; and the negroes 
very often ſuffer from the bruiſes they 
occaſion. 


The ſportſmen are ſtill ardent in the 

chaſe—the dogs have ſcen the boar 
they open with a ſharp, unmuſical din. 
among the vallies and the rocks; while 
the hunters ſhout, and deafen the echoes 
with their cries: they run confuſedly here 
and there: one throws a ſpear; it glances 
his ſide, but does not wound: another 
diſcharges his gun, but miſſes his aim: a 
third, more ſucceſsful, has grazed his ear, 
- and made him bleed: he churns with 
rage, he gnaſhes his teeth, and is almoſt 
choaked with foam; he doubles his ſpeed, 
and leayes his purſuers at a diſtance be- 
hind.. | 


The 
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The dogs are now at fault: they try 
this path, but in vain; they run to another, 
but the ſcent is cold: a ſhout is heard 
his footſteps are left impreſſed in the clay: 
the vallies and the hills again reſound with 
the joyful and tumultuous cries: the track 
is. no longer perceived, but the hounds 
have diſcovered his courſe: they wind him 
near: he leaps from behind a rock: they 
have him in view: he ſcours acroſs the 
woods, and ruſhes upon the lair: he is 
for a while reſtrained: he collects all his 
ſtrength: he rips up the ſurcounding 
branches that confine him: he breaks the 
withes, and grunting ſcours along. The 
dogs again overtake, and make him double: 
they now attempt to ſeize him: he ſtops; 
he turns; he fights. He rips up one, and 
kills a ſecond: a lucky ſhot has pierced 
his ſhoulder: he feels the cutlaſs at his 
heart; he groans, he ſtruggles, and he 
falls; he gnaſhes his teeth, ſends forth a 
deep, indignant tuſh, and dies. 
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The fatigues of ſuch a chaſe are more 
to be apprehended than the danger; 
whereas, in the purfuit of this animal, in 
other countries, the danger is the moſt 


apparent. 


This exerciſe being too violent for even 
the Creoles, muſt be inſupportable to the 
exertions and the fpirits of an European: 
and I have often been ſurpriſed to hear 
the rapture with which ſome ſportſmen 
Have fpoken of this fatigue; and from one 
of whom, not having partaken of it my- 
felf, the above account was chiefly taken. 


A ſhoulder of brawn is reckoned one of 

the delicacies of the country. I never ſaw 
but one ſerved up to table in England; 
and that was ſent as a preſent from Ja- 
maica. The negroes ſmoak and dry this 
animal, from whence the pieces thus 
fmoaked, obtain the appellation of 7ir#ed 
hog; and it is, when thus cured, a very ſa- 
voury and a pleaſing reliſh. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe wild boars that I have ſeen 
brought in by the negroes, or the parts 
of which I have occaſionally received as 
preſents, do not in, colour or in ſize, re- 
ſemble thoſe in Europe: they rather ap- 
pear to be the progeny of ſwine that have 
ſtrayed into the woods; and which, from 
having been once tame, partake of the 
habits of, -and now become, wild, but are 
not, rigidly ſpeaking, of the fame ſpecies. 
J have ſeen them in a young ſtate; but I 
did not perceive that they were marked 
by thoſe ſtripes and colours which are ob» 
ſervable in the wild pigs of other coun- 


tries: and if there be really wild hogs in 


Jamaica, and ſuch as are found in Germany 
and in other European countries, I can 
only ſay that I have not ever feen them. 


The chaſe being over, we may accom- 
pany the ſportſmen to ſome romantic and 
retired ſpot upon the mountains; to which, 


now loaded with ſpoils, they bend, op- 


preſſed by fatigue and parched with thirſt, 
their flow and cautious, but not their 
filent way. They now alternately re- 
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count, as they wind along, the various 
exertions and dangers of the purſuit; each 
extolling his own induſtry and perſeve- 
rance, or paying a compliment to his {kill 
and proweſs. 


It is natural to thoſe who are fond of 
the ſports of the field, to dwell upon the 
diſappointment, or to recount the ſucceſſes, 
of the day: the active employments of life 
may be thus contraſted with the indolent; 
and an eſcape from danger will recall the 
pleaſures of purſuit, and ſtrengthen the 
ſpirits to undergo freſh trials, in the 78 
of freſh enjoyments, | 


They have now gained their place of 
reſt: their burden 1s depoſited; and they 
look for comfort after exerciſe, relief from 
toi}, and cheerful pleaſures after ſolitude 
and heat. 


The companions of the chaſe are now 
become the partakers of its ſucceſs: the ad- 
ventures of the day are become a theme for 

the 
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the converſation of the night; and fatigue 
is loſt in the bare repetition of what had 
occaſioned laſſitude: 


The ſportſmen have found a rock, 
which the hand of nature has ſcooped 
into a cavern, and which has been fre- 
quently perhaps the refuge and aſylum of 
runaway negroes, and is ſtill the abode of 
| bats and owls. The entrance is ſomething 
below the ſurface of the glade; the rocks 
open on each ſide to form a paſſage; a 
bed of ſand runs ſhelving down, as if to 
receive with gentleneſs the weary tread, 
and to ſoothe the exhauſted ſpirits by the 
coolneſs of its retreat, and to invite repoſe 
by the ſolemnity of its glooms. 


The day is now declining, and the 
beams of the ſun ſcarcely tinge the upper 
foliage of the trees; the lower regions are 
enveloped in a maſs of ſhade, and the dews 
begin to drop their pearls around: the 
laſt faint murmur of the doves is ſunk to 
filence, and the leaves no longer tremble 
beneath 
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beneath the prefſure of theic weight; their 
bills are tucked beneath the wing; and na- 
ture ſeems to hang delighted upon the 
approaching ſtillneſs of the ſcene. 


The tuſky boar is now produced, a fire 
is kindled at the entrance of the cave, and 
every hand is employed in the diſſection 
of the game. | 


The ſpiral flames aſcend around; the 
trees begin to catch the blaze, which now 
In partial light darts through the glade, 
and although it illuminates the entrance, 
Has not yet found its way into the centre 
of the cave. 


While their meſs is preparing, they be- 
_ Evile the hour of impatience with the 
pipe, or converſation, and ſeem to be en- 
tirely ſequeſtered from the noiſy ſcenes of 
riot and confuſion. The ſpot upon which 
they fit, the contracted view around, while 
it is the boundary of their reflections, is 
likewiſe the quiet centre of their enjoy- 
1 ments. 


t 


ments. The moon and ſtars are ſeen to 


glimmer between the nodding foliage of 
the trees, to ſilver over their leaves with a 
chaſte and ſoftened luſtre; and which leaves 
no ſuſtain the chilly preſſure of the dews, 
and which, now diſturbed by a fanning 


zephyr, ſhake off their pearly loads, and 


wet with filent ſhowers the docks and 
weeds that are ſpread below. 


From the obſervation of the ſurrounding 
ſcenery which ſuch an hour and ſuch a 
night occaſions, our ideas are ſoon turned 
towards the tranquil and the ſolemn im- 
preſſions of the mind. We are inſenſibly 
carried, by the impulſe of our ideas, from 
earth to heaven: the ſoul breaks out in 
gratitude; and the voice endeavours to re- 
ſound the raptures of the heart. 


Whene'er the cloudleſs heav' n view, 

The filver mark, and ſoften'd blue, 
The planets follow through the ſæky, 
Or ſee the ſhooting meteor fly ; 
I bleſs the Power whoſe fiat made 
The morn to gild, the night to ſhade ; 
And from the great refloction raiſe - 

My hands to wonder, and to praiſe, 
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The rural treat is now prepared, and 
appetite awaits on exerciſe, and health on 
both. 


The repaſt continues long ; and, alter- 
nately enlivened by tales of mirth, or ſub- 
jects of the chaſe, it draws on till fleep 
fits heavy on the eye-lid, and the cavern 
ſeems to invite them to repoſe. 


I know not any amuſement in Europe 
from which there reſults ſo much ſociety 
and contentment, as that of the chaſe ; the 
exerciſe of which creates a natural appe- 
tite, and its fatigues induce a calm and 
uninterrupted enjoyment, | 


'The ſportſman, in the courſe of the day, 
ranges over an infinite variety of ground; 
and the beauties of the natural and the 
paſtoral world are obvious at every turn, 
and give relief to the impatience of the 
mind, at the ſame time that the body is 
pteſerved in vigour, and in health. Every 
objeR around him, for at leaſt fix months 

| | In 


1 
in the year, partakes of a pictureſque, if 
not of a romantic caſt; nay, every day in 


the year is ſomehow or other connected 
with his favourite purſuit. 


When he rides out early of a morning, 
in either the ſpring or ſummer, for plea- 
ſure or for exerciſe, he may ſee his hounds 
breathed upon the velvet downs or ferny 
moors; may obſerve them, like a bed of 
moving tulips, cover the ground; and may 
liſten with delight to the muſic of their 
tongues, and contraſt their cheerful chorus 
with the ſolitary notes of the cuckoos that 
are heard around. 


He now halloos the wanton pack which 
are in full cry after the timid ſheep, which 
bound over the ruts and endeavour to 
eſcape, and from which it is with dith- 
culty that the whipper-in, or the more 
authoritative voice of the huntſman, can 
recall them: 
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He now fees them daſh into the cover, 
and ſpread themſelves among the buſhes 
and the furze, from which the timid: hare 
ſteals out, or from which the wily fox is 
conſtrained to fly. The ſudden cry in- 
vades his ear; the hounds purſue, but 
after the firſt burſt are recalled, as exer- 
eiſe, and not the chace, is now the object 
of purſuit. He accompanies them back 
to the kennel, encourages the timid, and 


rewards the bold. 


His favourite horſes come the next un- 
der obſervation: he ſees them gallop over 
the marſhes, or bound upon the lawns; 
and his impatience is awakened at the 
ſight, and he anticipates the ſport that he 
is ſoon to enjoy. | 


As the ſeaſon advances, and the corn 
becomes ripe, he counts over the covies 
in imagination; but ſoon, too ſoon, he 
finds that the lawleſs poacher has diſap- 
pointed his expectations, and ſwept away 


his pleaſure with his game. 
Partridge- 


— 
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Partridge-ſhooting is productive of a great 
variety of pleaſing ſcenes, which are conſi- 
derably enlivened by the action of the dogs, 
the diſtinguiſhing lines of an open country, 
or the interſection of hedges, with all their 
rural accompaniments of gates and ſtiles. 
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The purſuit of the pheaſant, the wood- 
cock, or the ſnipe, does not admit, by any 
means, of ſo much pictureſque variety. 
'There is more ſamene(s in the ſcenes; 
and although many of them may intereſt 
from ſituation, yet the conſtant ſucceſſion 
of woods, of covers, and of marſhes, do 
not afford ſufficient diſcrimination of ob- 
jects to make a ſtrong impreſſion upon the 


painter's eye. 
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Courſing, ſetting, and fiſhing, are the 
moſt tame and inactive of the rural ſports ; 
and the two firſt will hardly. admit of 
much rural ſcenery, but the laſt is parti- 
cularly abundant in them; for wherever 
there be water and trees, a landſcape may 
be made, if not to intereſt, at leaſt to 
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pleaſe: and of this truth we have many 
inſtances in the pictures of Vangoyen, 
Ruyſdale, Dechar, and in ſhort of many 
other Dutch and Flemiſh maſters, which 
are particularly ſtriking, not only from the 
finiſhing, but from the wonderful fidelity 
with which they have been copied. 


Fiſhing in general may be rather called 
a lounge than an exerciſe, and the ſportſ- 
man has ample time to take in the different 
proſpects of the lake around him: he may 
ſometimes ſhoot his nets into its depth of 
waters, and ſometimes draw its contents 
to a wooded cove, or diſemburden them 


upon a ſmooth and a ſandy ſhore. 


He now follows the liggur through the 
buoyant ſtream; and as he winds up its 
length of line, he feels the riggling eel at 
the end of the hook: it chucks; he pulls: 
xt chucks; he pulls again, until at laſt, its 
exertions overcome, it reſigns itſelf to the 
hand, and is the firſt promiſe of that ſport 

| which 


1 


which imagination has a pleaſure to fore- 
tell. 


He ſees another float upon the ſtream, 
and he arreſts with eagerneſs the buoy. He 
pulls the twine, and finds reſiſtance: he 
tries again, and the exertions become more 
ſtrong: he is all impatience, and all hope: 
he reſigns the line, and the cork is no 
longer ſeen to float: he draws it back with 
gentle reſtraint: he lets it go: he tries once 


more to ſecure his victim: he pulls: it 


ſtruggles; till at laſt, his impatience upon 
the rack, he gives a jirk: the hook breaks, 
and the perch eſcapes, and he remains for 
a time both filent and confounded, 


He ſuddenly obſerves another float that 


fails with increaſing velocity upon the 


waters: he rows with all his ſtrength: he 
follows; he purſues; he overtakes: he 
ſtretches his hand with eagerneſs from the 
fide of the boat: he ſeizes the buoy; and 
for ſome time he draws without apparent 
reſiſtance the humid line: it ſuddenly runs 
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like lightning through his hands: he 
reaches oyer to prevent its eſcape: his 
impatience is very near plunging him 
into the watery element: he regains his 
clue, and finds reſiſtance: he pulls again 
and the reſiſtance becomes leſs: he follows 
his exertions with the ſame ſucceſs: he 
now feels that a pike of uncommon ſize is 
attached: he becomes cautious: he draws 
by degrees: he gives his priſoner room 
to play: he runs away with the line: he 
has attained its length: he is reſtrained, 
and tries to diſgorge the hook, or cut the 
twine; but, alas! his exertions with his 
ſtrength now fail: he feels the compelling 
hand; and making one great effort of de- 
ſpair, he flounces into the water, and ſeeks 
the depths below: he riſes again, but to 
fink no more: he floats a victim upon the 
ſurface of the lake, and fully indemnifies 
the fiſherman for all his anxiety and toil. 


On the banks of rivers there are many 
pleaſing and ſequeſtered ſpots that admit of 


the moſt beautiful and tranquil imagery. 
The 
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The patient angler is ſeated upon a bank 


over which the majeſtic oak ſpreads out 


his verdant canopy of branches, and he 
beholds its form reflected in the poliſhed 
boſom of the ſtream below. The rod 
ſeems bent beneath the waters, and the 
cork 1s hardly obſerved to form a ripple, 
ſo quiet is the element, and ſo till is every 
breeze. 


He now obſerves the finny tribes with 
curioſity and caution explore the hook: 
one bolder grown makes a nibble, and 
darts like lightning away; the angler 
gently elevates and draws the bait: the 
fiſhes follow: they now begin to bite 
with leſs reſerve: the cork is in a continual 
tremor, and for ſome yards around is ſur- 
rounded with gentle ripples: at length a 
roach of a larger ſize flies at the worm, 1s 
hooked, and taken, 


Sometimes he makes faſt his boat amidſt 
the ſedges, and delights to hear the bull- 
ruſh murmur over head, or the hollow 
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'boomings of the bittern, or the flutter of 
the coots and divers in the haſſocks and 
the weeds; or moors his little ſkiff amidſt 
a grove of willows, and, ſeated on the 
ſtern, in patient expectation awaits his 
game; or diſappointed of ſport, he explores 
his bow-nets, and hears the ſtruggling of 
the fat and ſlimy tench that flutter in their 
wicker cage: he is pleaſed with this proof 
of the fertility of his waters, and foretells 
their appearance in another ſhape at the 
ſocial meal. 


For animation and for ſpirit, it muſt be 
acknowledged that hawking has its dangers 
and its charms; but ſo uncertain is this 
diverſion, and ſo ſeldom has the falconer 
an opportunity to obſerve a flight in a 
country without meadows or incloſures, 
that very few parts in England ſeem to be 
ſo well calculated for this diverſion, as the 
wilder regions of Scotland, and the barren 
 nakednelſs of Germany, or Spain. 


That 


C06 


That extenſive ſpace of open country in 
which the town of Newmarket is ſituated, 
would be admirably well calculated for 
this diverſion, were it not for the infinite 
variety of ruts by which every part of the 
heath is interſected, and which conſe- 
quently makes the chace, if not dangerous, 
at leaſt difficult to the horſes, and incom- 


modious to the rider, who, to be an ob- 


ſerver of the ſport, muſt have his eyes fixed 
above, whatever may be the inequalities of 
the ground below. 


There are, beſides, upon theſe celebrated 
downs, great quantities of rabbit burrows, 
many of which, being concealed amidſt the 
furze, or the fern, the horſe cannot poſſi- 
bly avoid; and hence very fatal conſe- 
quences are to be often expected, and by 
which many a ſportſman has ſacrificed his 
life to his temerity. The dangers of the 
five-barred gate are trifling to this unſeen 
and dangerous enemy, 


There 
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and from the manner in which it is pur- 
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There is certainly ſomething that con. 
veys a romantic idea in this amuſement, 
if the hawk carries us back to the compa- 
riſon of former times, when the anceſtor 
of Errol unyoked his plough and fought, 
and acquired, in compenſation of his cou- 
rage, a ſtretch of land commenſurate to e 
flight of this ſwift and intrepid bird. [ 


The appearance of the country in which 
this exerciſe may be the moſt ſucceſsfully 
followed, is generally barren of rural 
images, and conſequently of objects fit 
for pictureſque deſcription: beſides, if they 
were ever ſo abundant, the nature of the 
ſport would preclude the fight from an 
obſervation of them; the eye, being con- 
ſtrained to purſue the flight in the air, has 
not ſufficient opportunity to inveſtigate 
thoſe beauties which might otherwiſe be 
pbſervyed, at eyery turn, upon land. 


The moſt animated, as well as the moſt 
noble amuſement, is that of hunting; 


ſued 
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ſued in the different countries, a more juſt 
criterion may be obtained of the cuſtomg 


of men, than can be deduced from any 
other occupation whatever. 


The character of a ſportſman has been 
always conſidered reſpectable in every age 
and country; and the pleaſures of the 
chaſe, as well as the dangers of purſuit, 
have been frequently deſcribed by the 
numbers of the poet, or in the epiſtolary 
correſpondence of the moſt elegant and 
refined of the claſſic pens. 


The A of the hare is attended with 
great variety of rural imagery, more parti- 
cularly at the beginning of the ſeaſon, 
when the country is arrayed in autumnal, 
and hence its moſt pictureſque, as W 2 80 
beauty. 


The breaking of the morn, the feel of 
the air, the chirping of the crickets, the 
murmurs of the doves, the lowing of the 
herds, the bleating of the ſheep, and the 

FRAN 
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tinkling of the bells, are the principal 
circumſtances that give delight to the paſ- 
toral ſcene; and to this may be added, the 
purſuits of induſtry, in which the ſhep- 
herd and the milk-maid, the farmer and 
the hind, have their different intereſts and 


employment. 


The animation of the hounds, when they 
are firſt turned off upon the dewy heath, 
and croſs the trail of the hare that has 
lately retired to her ſeat, and left the taint 
of her footſteps behind, communicates a 
correſponding ſpirit to the horſeman and 
the ſteed. It is delightful to hear the firſt 
bell of this muſical chime, and to ſee with 
what confidence the opening pack now fly 
to the cheering invitation, and with what 
glee they ring the different changes, until 
at laſt they conſentaneouſly burſt into one 
full and continued peal. At ſuch a cheer- 
ful and harmonic chorus, our thoughts re- 
_ fign themſelves to the irreſiſtible impreſ- 
ſions of the moment; and every idea is 
baniſhed from the mind, excepting thoſe 
| which 
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which intrude themſelves as exhilarating 
accompaniments of the tumultuous and 
buſy ſcene. 


Every part of the chaſe is attended with 


variety; it ſometimes leads you to the tops 
of hills, and then compels you to de- 
ſcend with precipitation into the vallies 


below. You now bound along the beaten 


road, now gallop ſplaſhing through the 
rivulet, or dart like lightning through the 
trees and lanes, The horſes legs now 
ruſtle through the ſtubble, or bruſh the 
dew-drops from the ferny heath, or ſtart 
and leap here and there to avoid the prick- 
ing of the furze. 


When the beagles are at fault, it is 
pleaſing to obſerve the induſtry and per- 
ſeverance of the different dogs, to diſtin- 
guiſh the muſical variety of their tones, 
and to hear the encouraging voice of the pa- 
tient huntſman, who leads them backwards 
and forwards, and varies his caſts until 
they regain the well-known ſcent, which, 
now overtaken, they loſe, alas! no more. 


The 
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The concluſion of the chaſe is the com- 
mencement of pain. The ſenſibility of 
the moſt unthinking muſt be awakened at 
the laſt cry and ſtruggle of the poor, fa- 
tigued, and perſecuted hare; muſt pity the 
untimely fate of the weeping deer; and 
muſt even feel compaſſion for the dying 
fox, and ſhudder at thoſe pangs which an 
animal, after having afforded the pleaſures 
and varieties of a long-continued chace, 
is deſtined to endure. 


The purſuit of the ſtag and the fox, 
being more particularly the amuſements of 
the winter months, will conſequently loſe 
much in point of rural impreſſions; but 
there is ſtill to contraſt, the more humble 
beauties of nature, the ſublimity of heavy 
fogs, of chilling fleet, and pelting hail; of 
frozen torrents, criſped meads, and driving 
ſnow: and to theſe impediments of fickle 
and unfavourable weather, the impatience 
of the ſportſman obliges him to be atten- 
tive, and by which he is naturally led in 
the morning to conſult the vane; which 


(„ 
not being favourable to his ſport, he re- 
turns diſſatisfied with the blowing north, 


or out of humour with the more obdurate 
and freezing eaſt. | 


Thoſe hours of refection and convivia- 
lity that follow the ſucceſſes of the chaſe, 


are marked with good-humour and cheers - 


fulneſs at leaſt, if not contentment. No 
intruſive cares diſturb the feſtive hour; no 
difference of opinion excites contention; 
and no wiſh or deſire comes acroſs the 
mind, but that of making the pleaſures of 
the day contribute to thoſe of the night. 


If the ſports of the field have their 
charms in the exhilaration of the ſpirits, 
the animation of the mind, and the exer- 
ciſe of the body, — the purſuits of the 
farmer are attended with local pleaſures and 
a calm enjoyment; and every occupation 
that is dependent upon this calling, is pro- 
ductive of rational delight, and conducive 
to a regular and a permanent health. 


The 


0 age 
The farmer is a natural character: he is 
an appendage of the ſoil; and every thing 
he does, has a connexion with the paſtoral 
life, as every object around him is either 
fimple and pictureſque, or romantic and 
ſublime. He wants no glowing epithets 
to pourtray the bluſhings of the morning; 
nor the coolneſs of the breeze; he ſees, he 
feels, and breathes his God in every thing 
around him, and is grateful for thoſe un- 
purchaſed gifts of innocence and health 
which bleſs his family and crown their 
toil. He inhales not indeed the perfume 
of the roſe and the fragrance of the jeſſa- 
mine, through a diſtillation of their ſweets; 
Þut they ſalute his ſenſes with thoſe natural 
eſſences which the ſun expands, the zephyt 
conveys, and the dews renew. 


He watches the dawn of day with im- 
patience, that he may count his flocks and 
number his herds; that he may be thankful 
for their increaſe, and bleſs the bounteous 
hand that has given ſucceſs to induſtry, 

reward 
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reward to perſeverance, to the body vigour, 
and contentment to the mind. 


He obſerves the riſing ſun, and by ſome 
occupation or other he continues to follow 
its beams: he ſees thoſe beams expand, 
decline, and fade; and is conſcious that he 
has, with a patient hand and a cheerful 
heart, accompanied their progreſs through 
the day, and has only reſigned his labour 
becauſe it has merited the refections of 
nature, and the repoſe of night. 


Thrice happy is the envied Farmer's lot, 
His oak-brown ſhadows, and his ſtraw- built cot! 
When under cover of the firſt he lies, 
He hears the zephyrs midſt the branches riſe, 
And marks the dew-drops, as they glitter near, 
Confeſs, in every pearl, Aurora's tear. 


Now as he wanders forth from bow'r to bow'r, 
. To catch the fragrance of th' caamelPd flow'r ; 
He feels, while meas'ring his paternal ſeat, 
Soft nature's carpet, bend beneath his feet; 
And. all around him hears the vocal quire 
Awake the ecchoes, and the groves inſpire. 


4 is calm domain the waving harveſts ſpread; 
Here fallows ſtreteh - there patient yokes are led; 
Aa While 
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While on the downs the nibbling flocks are ſeen 
To tread the narrow path, or bleach the green: 
And now, as if his labours to beguile, 
The playful ſun-beams on the Iandſcape ſmile. 


Health to his cheeks its bluſhing roſe hath lent, - 


And each indented dimple ſpeaks content. 


The mornings paſs with all their bluſhes crown'd; 
The noon ſuceeeds—the landſcape glows around: 
Eve's ſober tints with mild reſerve are ſpread, 

And night deſcending veils the mountain's head; 
And by degrees a darker mantle throws, 
Inviting labour to a calm repoſe. 


Sweet is the ſound, when, ſtealing through the trees, 
The ear acknowledges the midnight breeze, 
That wakes the eſſence of the molly roſe, 
Or vagrant perfume, when the jeſs'mine blows ;. 
That lifts the odours that impregn the gale, 


From the green-tufted lilies of the vale; 


Whoſe ſilver cups, with ſhining dews made bright, 


Like varying opals glitter on the fight, 
Which, as they fall, the thirſty glow-worms fteal, 


Then ſhoot out ſtars, and where late hid, reveal. 


The farmer now retires to genial reſt; 
His wiſhes ſated, and ſerene his breaſt; 
While ſleep and ſilence on his couch attend, 
And pleaſing dreams their kind aſſiſtance lend. 


Of the farming in Jamaica it is impoflible 
to fpeak in terms that will at all accord 
with 
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with the above deſcription ; nay, it is 
hardly poſſible to paint a more ftriking 
contraſt: and it is by compariſon only, 
that any deſcription can riſe into value, or 
intereſt thoſe in the delineation of a coun- 
try, who have no concern in either its ſu- 
perfluities or wants. 


The life of an Engliſh farmer, if con- 
traſted with that of a planter in Jamaica, 


will be found to be an occupation of 


pleaſure and content; and independency 
at leaſt, if not abundance. If he be in- 
duſtrious, he has but trifling riſks; if 
fortunate, his gains are many. He may 
complain of the unfavourableneſs, but can- 
not with juſtice exclaim againſt the con- 
cuſſion, of the elements; for the moſt 
heavy ſtorms in England are zephyrs when 
compared to the hurricanes that rage be- 
tween the tropics: and the loſſes which 


the former occafion are gains (by anti- 


theſis) when oppoſed to the turmoils of 
nature that intimidate the inhabitants of 


the torrid zone. 


A a 2 The 


Fateh 
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The farmer rents his land at an under- 
value, and is allowed an equitable profit 
upon his induſtry and cultivation: the 
planter occupies his own, and muſt ſtand 
to miſmanagement and loſs; and what is 
ſtill more lamentable, he muſt often ſub- 
mit to the miſconduct, and ſometimes 
owe his ruin to the villainy, of others. Of 
all the cultivators of land, the planter- is 
the moſt humbled and the moſt. depen- 
dent. 


A farmer enters into his engagements 
with his eyes open, can conſequently de- 
tect abuſes and correct them; but the 
planter muſt not always ſee with his own 
eyes, he muſt overlook thoſe faults which 
might become criminal were he to endea- 
vour to mend them. 


The property of the latter depends en- 
tirely upon live- ſtock; a tenure precarious 
at beſt, and which naturally involves 
anxiety and loſs. If a favorite negro die 
(and favorites are known to be the moſt 

| common 
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common victims) the humanity of the 
poſſeſſor may be awakened by privation, 


of others, cannot fail, in a very eſſential 
manner, to affect him; and misfortunes 
which human nature cannot prevent, our 
reaſon ſhould inſtruct us with ſubmiſſion 
to bear. | 


The farmer views his waving crops of grain 
Bend to the ſickle, and enrich his plain. 
The golden ſheaves in meet proportion ſtand, 
Obedient to the hind's diſpoſing hand. 
He counts his certain treaſure, and, content, 
Extolls the Pow'r that hath ſuch bleſſings ſent. 


The planter toils, with fickneſs and with care, 
His fortune to augment, or loſs repair; 
But ſees with weeping eyes, and broken mind, 
His hopes all ſunk, and ſcatter'd by the wind; 
Nor knows, alas! how patience can endure 
Thoſe bitter pangs which patience cannot cure: 
And, oh! t increaſe his heavy ſuff*rings, thoſe 
Who ſhould compaſſionate, inſult his woes. 


I ſhall have occaſion to examine here» 
after the relative ſituations of the planter 
and the merchant, and ſhall endeavour to 
Az explain 


and hence a double intereſt will ariſe; and 
that which may not excite the feelings 
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explain their mutual dependencies, views, 
and conduct: and in treating a ſubject of 
ſo delicate and fo perſonal a nature, I ſhall 
hope that candour will dire& my pen, and 
impartial truth prevent its tranſgreſſion of 


juſtice and deeorum, 


The ſtranger who rides through a large 
tract of country in the courſe of a day, 
cannot fail to obſerve a continual ſucceſ- 
ſion of objects. 


Some eſtates afford not much variety of 
proſpect, and ſome the moſt romantic and 
extenſive views. Some plantations conſiſt 
entirely of level land; and ſome, of ſucceſ- 
ſive, but gentle elevations; and others, of 
riſing hills and lofty mountains. | 


Thoſe that abound with water, preſent 
the moſt pleaſing variety of ſcenes; for 
without water, let the view be ever fo 
extenſive, the landſcape cannot be ſaid to 
be really perfect: whereas the banks of a 
river, without any diſtant object, will, with 


Its own accompaniments of buſhes, docks, 


and 
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and weeds, afford, if not an intereſting, at 
leaſt a pleaſing picture. | 


Were the heat of the climate leſs op- 
preſſive, I can hardly conceive any rides 
that would be more delightful in any 
quarter of the habitable globe, than thoſe 
which may be taken by a man of obſerva- 
tion and curioſity in the Iſland of Jamaica: 
nor do I know any part of that iſland 
in which more pleaſing, or more magni- 
ficent views can be obſerved, than within 
a given portion of miles around that ſpot 
upon which it was my unhappy fortune, 
for ſo many years of my life, to reſide. 


Were a real enthuſiaſt to examine this 
circuit of land with a diſcriminating and 
a painter's eye, he would obſerve ſuch al- 
tecnations of light and ſhadow, ſuch play- 
ful reflections, and ſuch variety in wood, 
water, and in rocks, in mountains, vallies, 
and in plains, as would even make amends 
for the fatigue and heat with which it 
would be attended. | : 
&AS'4 Ba 
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In the rainy ſeaſons, when the rivers are 
full, and the torrents roar among the 
mountains, when the landſcape glows 
with the moſt bright and vivid dies, 

and all the productions of the earth ſeem 

to acknowledge, by their freſhneſs and 
their growth, the genial influence of the 
ſun, and the ſuſtaining moiſture of the 
ſhower—in the rainy ſeaſons, I fay, the 
paſtoral world has its peculiar variety of 
charms. | 


We will ſuppoſe that the ſtranger, be- 
fore he begins his matin journey, ſaunters 
out about a hundred paces from the ha- 
bitation of his hoſt; that he looks with 
| aſtoniſhment and delight at the extenſive 
ſweep of country, that the eye takes in 
with clearneſs and preciſion, around him; 
that his fight is caught with the magni- 
ficent appearance of the mountains,” over 
which the ſun begins to peer, and the 
gloomy foreſts of which are now conſcious 
of its lumination. It wanders next over 


a pleaſing ſucceſſion of minor eleyations, 
T4 till 
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tin it ſtretches at laſt acroſs an immea- 
ſurable plain, the confines of which are only 
loſt in the horizon, 


He now begins his journey, accompa- 
nied by the planter, through the winding 
lane, from which the logwoods fend the 
ſun, and through which as yet no freſhen- 
ing breeze is felt to wander, till he comes 
out at once upon a level plain, upon which 
he inhales the freſhneſs of the morning, 
that ſeems to come with chillneſs from 
the neighbouring mountains, and upon 
the fides of which he ſees the vapours 
diſperſe, the ſun-beams glitter upon the 
rocks, and tremble amidſt the foliage, or 
illuminate the branches of the trees. 


He now beholds the numerous herds of 
cattle that leave, with a flow and majeſtic 
tread, the different encloſures ; the lowings 
of which are interrupted by the bleating 
of the flocks, that now ſhake the dew- 
drops from their fleeces, and ſeek with 
patient expectation the diſtant plains, 

Vor. I. While, 
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while, as he journies on, the melancholy 
cooings . of the different doves, and the 
cheerful warblings and varied melody of 
the nightingales, ſalute the ear at every 
turn, and encourage bim to hang upon the 
ſurrounding ſcenery with double obſerva- 
tion and delight. 


The humming - bird, the moſt beautiful 


as well as the moſt ſmall of the feathery 


tribe, is. frequently heard to beat with 
a continual and drony murmur its little 
wings; is now obſerved to dart its ſlender 
bill into, and to extract with momen- 
tary taſte, the bloſſoms of the orange or 
the lime; or to hang ſuſpended, and for 
a time ſtationary, in the air, to ſteal the 
odours from the logwood fences that hap- 
pen to be in bloom; or is now ſeen to flit 
by like lightning, and to return again with 
drowſy hum, for a freſh ſupply of rifled 
ſweets; while its various and ſplendid 


_ plumes, that glow with blue, with green, 


mee . and wich gold, afford a never- 
ceaſing 


(6 ) 
ceaſing alternation of the moſt rich and 
vivid dies, | 


It is aſtoniſhing to hear the noiſe (if I 
may be allowed the term) that is produced 
by ſo very ſmall, ſo very diminutive a 
body ; for of this bird there 1s one ſpecies 
that is very little larger than an humble- 
bee; and this is by far the moſt beautiful 
of the kind, and is not a third ſo large as 
ſome of the other deſcription that are more 
numerous, and are conſequently more fre- 
quently ſeen, 


The plumage of the ſmalleſt of theſe 
little creatures partakes more of a golden 
green than of any other colour, and very 
much reſembles thoſe lively plumes that 
are ſeen to glitter when the ſun illumi- 
nates the back of a peacock. 


The neſt is made with particular art 
and beauty: the workmanſhip is, indeed, 
not leſs exquiſite than wonderful, and 
ſeems to be in a very eſpecial manner 
adapted 
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adopted as a reſidence for this — 
and lovely bird. | 


The egg rather reſembles an oblong 
pearl, than any other natural production 
to which I can compare it: it is more 
white, indeed, and I think ſtill more de- 
licately beautiful. 


It is preferably fond of building upon 
the tamarind, orange, or baſtard cedar trees, 
and principally, I ſuppoſe, as they are par- 
ticularly abundant in ſhade. | 


The neſt is ſeated at the ſpur of a ſmall 
branch, and almoſt at the extremity of 
the tree: a leaf like an awning is bent 
over it, to protect it from the rain and 
heat, and to render it leſs obvious to fight; 
and it is extremely difficult to diſcover by 
its motions the ſituation of its neſt, as it 
ſeems to be poſſeſſed of cunning, or rather 
of inſlinct, in a reverſe proportion to the 
diminutiveneſs of its frame. | 


The 


6 


The tail - feathers of the ſmaller ſpecies of 
this little bird are ſhort in compariſon of 
thoſe that are obſerved in the other kinds, 

ſome of which are three or four inches 
in length: and of theſe larger ſorts the 
plumage is by no means ſo rich and glow- 
ing as that of the diminutive creature 
above deſcribed; nor do they intereſt ſo 


much from ſize, from the captivating 


beauty of their form, from the minute 
ingenuity of their neſts, and from other 
little circumſtances which, in the ſmaller 
humming- birds, I have frequently had an 
opportunity to examine. | 


I have ſometimes ſeen not leſs than 


ſeven or eight of theſe lovely and buſy 
little creatures hovering together over the 
ſame branches of a tamarind-tree; and 
of the ſmaller ſpecies I have watched the 
mother to, upon, and from, her neſt; have 
peeped into its contents, while the was flut- 
tering over my head; and have ſeen it at laſt, 
inſtinct overcoming fear, dart down upon 


its eggs, brood over its s little treaſures, and 
look 
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look with affected confidence upon its be- 
holders. The breeze was ſighing amidſt 
the branches, and lifted its almoſt inviſible 
body with a gentle motion up and down. 
When it was frightened from its neſt, it 
was painful to obſerve its uneaſineſs, as it 
would be difficult to deſcribe its terrors: 
it would have been inhuman to have pre- 
vented, or even to have delayed, its return, 
and cruelty in the extreme to have de- 
ſpoiled its neſt, or to have uſed any means 
to attach its beauty, or deſtroy its life. 


Beneath the lucid wave the dolphin glides, 
And ſtains with varied hues the liquid tides: 
Upon his back the gaudy ſun- beams glow, 

To mark this wonder of the depths below: 

But thee an earthly gem the eyes behold, 

Of brighter colours, all be- dropt with gold; 
Thus di'monds, though of ſmall dimenſions, riſe 
In value, from their luſtre, not their ſize. 


The little ground-doves, by far the 
moſt diminutive of the pigeon kind, are 
ſeen at every ſtep to fly before him, and 


to woo, with an uncommonly ſtrong and 


melancholy note, the attentions and af- 
fectionate 
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fectionate returns of their lively compa- 
nions, who now wander backwards and 
forwards, and acroſs the roads, or hop 
from branch to branch, and ſeem con- 
ſcious of the intended courteſy, and affect 
the coquette in every motion, and retire at 
laſt, with ſeeming coyneſs and by ſtealth, 
to the gloomy ſhadows that, extended near, 
are the happy aſylums, as the filent wit- 
neſſes, of their vows and loves. 


The active ſpaniel threads the ditches 
and the lanes, and fluſhes the ſnipe, and 
diſturbs the crab-catcher and the coot, 
which wing with heavy flight and legs 
extended their awkward way, or ſkim the 
ſurface of the mantled pool, then dive 
with clamour into the waters, and waddle 
into the protecting ſedges and the graſs. 


It is hardly poſſible to travel in any part 
of the lowlands of Jamaica, without being 
conſtantly faluted with the noiſe of the 
aquatic birds, which, however harſh their 
notes may be, are ſtill objects of nature, 

and 
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was accidentally trodden upon; and while 
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and ought not in a tropical landſcape to be 


paſſed by unobſerved. The very lizards 
and the ſnakes, of which there are many 
kinds, have likewiſe ſome intereſt in the 
eye of him who travels not only for 
amuſement but inſtruction, and who can 
find, in the diſguſting as well as pleaſing 
objects of creation, wherein to praiſe the 


wonders of his Maker, who, while he 


provides for the formidable alligator in the 
lagoon, and the deſtructive ſhark in the 


ocean, is equally beneficent to the fly and 


Worm. 


The lizards and the ſnakes in Jamaica 
are uncommonly numerous; but of either 
kind I do not recollect to have been per- 
fectly acquainted by ſight with more than 
three ſorts; and of theſe different reptiles I 
believe all. but one of the laſt ſpecies to be 


entirely innocent. I was once very ſe- 


verely bitten by a little brown ſnake, 
which wound itſelf round my leg, and 
which did not inflit its wound until it 


it 
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it lay wreathing under my foot, it made 
two or three repeated and painful at- 
tacks: I could not put my leg to the 
ground, and my face began to turn black, 
when I was comfortably relieved by a 
friction of ſweet oil and laudanum. I 
ſhould not have mentioned this trifling 
incident, did not a vulgar error prevail that 
makes this reptile of every ſpecies entirely 
harmleſs, 


The ſcorpions in Jamaica I think larger 
than any I have ſeen in other countries: 
their bite is proportionably ſevere; but I 
never heard of any fatal accidents reſulting 
from it, 

The centipides are of an aſtoniſhing ſize 
and venom; and one was taken in King- 
ſton, not long before I left Jamaica, that 
was mentioned in the papers to have mea- 
ſured thirteen inches. 


Of the waſp, the ſting is, I believe, as 
terrible as that of any inſect in the coun- 
| | B b __ try; 
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try; and there are but few people who 
have not witneſſed its malignity. 


The ſhark, though a dangerous and 
hence a formidable animal, does not par- 
take ſo much as the alligator of the ſub- 
lime. Its form rather diſguſts, than his 
dimenſiens can occafion ſurpriſe: but the 
make of the laſt, that ſeems coated for 
ſtrength, and whoſe ſcales and colour may 
deceive, conveys with the idea of danger 
the lures of deceit, and only floats an ap- 
parent log upon the ſurface of the water 
to ſurpriſe its prey, and hurry it, unſuſ- 
pecting danger, to the depths below. 


It is amazing how bold and adroit ſome 
| Negroes are in the capture of this fiſh. 
We are told that the Africans will attack 
the crocodile with knives, and prove vic- 
torious in the combat. The negroes in 
Jamaica will take the alligator without a 
weapon, will encloſe it in their arms, and 

force it on ſhore, without fear and with- 
dut aſſiſtance. | 


They 
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They are the inhabitants of lagoons, or 
ſleepy waters, and are ſo voracious that 
they will dart at dogs that incline over 
the banks to drink, will attack mules, 
and have been even known to faſten upon 
negroes; one melancholy inſtance of which 
is ſtill recorded in St. Elizabeth, and 
which happened in the town of Black- 
river, | 


I was poſſeſſed, through the kindneſs of 
a friend, of two of theſe animals; one of 
which meaſured about three feet, the other 
from fix to ſeven. The latter I uſed fre- 
quently to bait with a favorite ſpaniel; and 
I was ſurpriſed at its activity and the eaſt 
with which it turned, as I had been'taught 
to believe that its body, on account of the 
contraction of the ſcales, was not pliable, 
and conſequently not capable of motion. 
I could ſcarcely touch its tail with a ſtick 
before it ſnapped it with its mouth; and 
after the leaſt exertion it emitted an efflu- 
vium of muſk which might be perceived 
for a conſiderable diſtance around. 
B b 2 Though 
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Though ravenous beyond deſcription in 
its native element, it ſeems, out of water, 
to ſubſiſt, cameleon-like, upon air; for 
all the time I had it under my own eye, 
and committed it to the care of others, I 
did not hear that it once attempted to eat; 
and during its: paſſage to England, which 
it ſurvived (but it unfortunately ſoon after 
died in the River), I could not under- 
: ſtand that it was ever known to take any 
nouriſhment; and how it could ſupport 
itſelf without ſuch a call and revival of na- 
ture, it is beyond my ability to explain. 


It is well known that turtles will not 
only live for a very conſiderable length of 
time without food and water, but even 
out of the laſt element; and thoſe that I 
purchaſed. at the Grand Caymanas, in my 
voyage: from Jamaica to England, increaſed 
very conſiderably in weight, notwithſtand- 
ing they were. not given any ſuſtenance 
during the paſſage. | 
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We had many of theſe animals, and of 
different ſizes, on board; ſome of which, 
for want of caſks, were laid upon their 
backs, and continued in this poſture upon 
deck for many days ; and although ſome 
of them were bruiſed, yet they very ſoon 
recovered after they were removed into 
the puncheons, although two or three, 
from their ſuperior dimenſions, could with 
difficulty turn around in their places of 
confinement. 


They were taken out of the caſks every 
morning; their eyes were rubbed, and freſh 
water was ſtarted into the puncheons, by 
which they ſeemed to be immediately re- 
vived ; and it was eaſy to obſerve, that 
they daily acquired, not only health, but 
ſpirits. 


If they remiain for any time floating 
upon the ſurface of the water, it is a ſure 
ſign that they are not well; ſo, on the con- 
trary, when they keep at the bottom of the 
Vos l. b z caſk, 
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caſk, itis a ſymptom that ting are in 2 
fect health, | 1 Wt 


I think I could perceive a difference in 
their breathing when they were in the 
water, and when they were out of their 
well-known element; for when they came 
upon the ſurface to blow, there ſeemed to 
be a real pleaſure in the natural inſpira- 
tion; but when they lay upon their backs, 
they were uſed to bring out ſuch heart- 
felt ſighs as were really affecting, at the 
ſame time that their eyes were literally 
ſuffuſed with tears. It was melancholy to 
look at them, and at the ſame time to 
be conſcious of their deſtination : and well, 
indeed, might the poor creatures ſigh and 
weep; and much may luxury - be deſpiſed 
and execrated for entailing ſuch a length 
of ſuffering, and cauſing to die a kind of 
living death, this much-enduring and oe 
| irſelf 1 Rees animal. 


What would the ſimple and and 
Malo, or what would the Pythagorean 
philoſophy 
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philoſophy ſay to this cruel inſtance of re- 
finement and gluttony ? No man, I ſhould 
hope, could kill a turtle without pain, 
or behold its Iong-continued convulſions 
in the pangs of death, without facrificing 
his appetite to his humanity. 


The exceſſive cold upon the banks of 
Newfoundland will ſometimes kill a great 
number of them in a ſingle night; and if 
freſh water be imprudently given to them 
in the River, it will be often found to be 
equally deſtructive, 


Of turtles, the beſt are ſuppoſed to g 
thoſe which are caught in the neighbour- 
hood of Jamaica : they are not ſo large as 
thoſe that the fiſhermen bring off for ſale 
from Port Antonio in the iſland of Cuba, 
but their fat and fleſh are reckoned more 
rich and delicate. 
Thoſe that weigh from eighty to one 
hundred and fifty pounds, are generally 
preferred ; but under three hundred weight 
VOL. I. Bb 4 they 
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they have ſeldom eggs, which are parti- 
cularly delicious: nor can their difference 
of ſexes, as I have been aſſured by the 
turtlers with whom 1 have converſed, be, 
under a particular age, with certainty diſ- 
tinguiſhed; a circumſtance, if a fact, that 
is well worthy the inveſtigation of the 


naturaliſt ! 


+ 


That they will live and thrive in freſh 
water, is undeniable. I have kept ſeveral 
in ponds in England, and one in particular 
for many weeks. If it did not feed upon 
the ſmall fry, with which it was ſtocked, 
it was certainly uſed to chaſe them ; but 
I am diſpoſed to think that they —_— 
ſerved it at laſt as food. 


The hawk's-bill turtle is large and 
Toarſe : its meat is not only dry, but very 
ſtrong and unſavoury : its ſcales are more 
valuable than thoſe of the green turtle, and 
afford, -among the Caymanas, and elſe- 
where, a ſpecies of trade, oy 


The 
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The land turtle of Jamaica are among 
the principal delicacies of the Iſland; and 
there are but few people who have reſided 
there long, who do not give them a de- 
cided preference. They are exceſſively 
fat, and when large the females are often 
full of eggs; and when they are in per- 
fection, it is difficult to conceive any viand 
more rich and nutritive. 


Of the proviſions and other delicacies of 
the country, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
hereafter: I ſhall therefore return to the 
planter, whom I ſuppoſe, accompanied by 
the ſtranger, to be arrived upon the plan- 
tation, and that the overſeer who ſuper- 
intends the conduct of it, attends, as is the 
cuſtom, to accompany him in his circuit of 
the various pieces, to make him acquainted 
with the ſituation of, and his expectations 


from, the different canes; that he tells 


him about what time he expects to be able 
ta begin the crop, and that he accom pa- 
nies him to the works, and ſhows him how 
forward the maſons are in hanging the cop- 
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trial of the yielding of his canes; to the 
perfection of which he now looks forward 
with impatient hope, and too often with 
an over-ſanguine expectation. 


The pauſe between this period and the 
beginning of the harveſt I ſhall beg leave 
to fill up with a reſumed deſcription of 
thoſe negroes whom I left repoſing in the 
cavern after the fatigues of the chaſe; and 
to whom it is now time that I ſhould re- 
turn, and accompany in the purſuit of a 
timid creature, who can hardly ſupport the 
fatigues of the body and the overwhelming 
ſuſpenſes of a broken mind. 


The ſun- beam now awakes the foreſt, 
the matin zephyrs figh amidſt the trees, 
and ſhake the dew-drops from the foliage 


around. A purple ray is ſeen to illumi- 


nate the maſſy ſhade: it plays upon the 
entrance of the cavern, and by degrees be- 
gins to gild its fretted roof and moſſy 
walls: it now trembles upon the negroes; 
and reminds . them of their duty: they 

aca 
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they acknowledge the ſummons: they ſtart 
from the ſands, illume their pipes, and ſet 
forward upon their ſearch of a forlorn and 
miſerable outcaſt of human nature, whoſe 
wrongs, perhaps, are ſtill bleeding upon 
his ſkin; his neck and legs excoriated by 
the impreſſion of irons, his body ema- 
ciated by hunger, or made loathſome by 
diſeaſe, and his mind. weighed down by 
terror and deſpair. His feet inactive from 
fatigue, are cut by the flints, or bruiſed 
by the rocks over which he has been con- 
ſtrained to paſs; while continued watch- 
fulneſs, and want of ſleep, have made 
him faulter at every ſtep, and glad to re- 
ſign his ſinking frame to the firſt inviting 
ſtone that may be near to pillow his de- 


clining head; and where, ſighing to the 


wind, and weeping to the dews, he reſigns 


himſelf with fear and deſpondency to his 


approaching fate: he feels himſelf ex- 
hauſted and overcome; and while nature is 
deſcending with heavineſs upon his lids, 


he is overtaken; and finds himſelf, when 


rouſed, again a captive and in chains, 
and 
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and obliged to urge on with a hafty and 
a painful ſtep that body which his languid 
fpirits and his feeble limbs could hardly 
ſuſtain before. 


After inſult, cruelty, and all the miſeries 
of mind and body to which his degraded 
and his mortal ſtare is ſubject, he is either 
hartied to a diſtant gaol and to work be- 
yond his ſtrength, and is ſuffered to remain 
without bodily raiment, or meat and drink, 
the moſt obvious ſuſtentations of life, or at 
leaſt in ſuch ſmall and irregularly admi- 
niſtered proportions as is hardly ſufficient 
to keep nature from a threatened diſſolu- 
tion; or he is confined in a dark and un- 
wholeſome room upon the plantation, and 
there to lie (as I greatly fear has formerly 
been too often the caſe) unviſited, neg- 
lected, and forgotten, until reſentment ſhall 
relent, or his labour be required; and after 

which he is brought forth from darkneſs 
unto light, and ſometimes to forgiveneſs, 

but more often unto puniſhment. 


Some 


\ 33 3 
Some runaway negroes eſcape their pur- 
ſuers, and find an opportunity to leave the 
Iſland ; and ſome aſſociate themſelves with 
Maroons, or with free Mulattoes, of which. 
there is a lawleſs and unprofitable ſwarm 


in moſt of the pariſhes of Jamaica,—or 


with thoſe white people who are idle from 
habit, and thieves from principle, and who 
make a point to decoy thevagrants wherever 
they can be found, to give them harbour 
in their ſettlements, to which it is dan- 
gerous to repair, and who enrich them- 
ſelves, and till their grounds, by an illegal 
detention at leaſt, if not the ultimate ap- 
propriation, of the property of others. 


| Thoſe flaves who merely abſcond, and 
return in a few days of their own accords, 
are ſeldom ſeverely puniſhed, but are on 
the contrary, particularly if it be the firſt 
delinquency, more commonly forgiven : 
but if the crime be conſtantly repeated, 
there would be injuſtice in forgiveneſs, 
as there would be example in puniſh- 
ment; and even in the worſt caſe, the 
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fafferiogs of guilt, although they may 
awaken, will not be often found to outrage 
humanity. 


In the above deſcrigtion of the bodily en- 
durance of a runaway, and a retaken ſlave, 
1 rather allude to the accounts I have 
heard, than to any fats which have fallen 
within my own perſonal experience. The 
conduct of negroes is now, I ſhould hope, 
for the credit of humanity, by no means ſo 
rigorous as it was formerly ſuppoſed to be: 

the overſeers are better inſtructed in morals 
and education; and I do not doubt but 
the imputed and exaggerated examples of 
cruelty will wear gradually away with thoſe - 
impreſſions of benevolence and pity, which 
it has been ſo long the favourite purſuit of 
the Engliſh nation to introduce, and which 
the Creoles are endeavouring not only to 
ſecond, but ſubſtantiate ; and much of the 
glory of this reform is certainly due to the 
philanthropy of that benevolent and re- 
ſpectable body of people, the Quakers ; and 


to 
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to the private zeal and exertions of Mr. 
Granville Sharp, whoſe name will be ever 
dear to humanity and virtue. 


I have now brought my remarks as far 
as that ſeaſon in which our religion not 
only allows, but recommends an inter- 
miſſion of labour; to that ſeaſon in which 
It was formerly the cuſtom of relatives and 
friends to divide their confidence and af- 
fection, to open the hand of charity, and to 
diſplay the virtues of a ſimple, rather than 
of an oſtentatious benevolence of, heart. 


3 


At this happy period of the year it 
was uſual for connexions long ſeparated 
to meet again in amity and peace; for pa- 
rents took delight in this annual aſſem- 
blage of their hopes, in whom they were 
to live over again their days, and for whoſe 
future welfare and happineſs in life they 
now planned their viſionary ſchemes; and 
while hoſpitality preſided at the board, the 
ſounds of pleaſure and contentment. en- 

Cc | hanced 


Ln 7 
hanced the feaſt, and fanRified the public 
joy. 

The doors of the manor-houſe were by 
preſcription opened: the ſmiles of wel- 
come met the ſtranger at the threſhold, and 


conducted him to his ſeat; for modeſty 
was then a ſufficient introduction to the 


honeſt and the open heart, which not only. 


received its own happineſs in that of others, 
but was grateful to the ſource from whence 
the envied ability of doing good, ſo largely 
flowed. 


<< A merry Chriſtmas” was in former times 
2 pleaſing, as a proverbial ſalutation: but 
now the manners of the world are changed, 
and luxury has trampled upon fimplicity, 
and hoſpitality refigned 1ts place to pride 
and ceremony. The country manſion is 
cloſed at this ſeaſon of the year; and the 
remembrance of former mirth and con- 
viviality lies buried in thoſe vaulted domes 
which were uſed to ſmoak with err 
and reſound with muſic. | 
Ag 
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As ſmall communities are too apt to 
affect the manners of the great, the cuſ= 
toms that prevail in capitals will conſe- 
quently find their way into the provinces, 
and from thence into the more diſtant de- 
pendencies; and hence it is, that in Ja- 
maica this feſtival is hardly kept; or if it 
be remembered, it occurs with a ſameneſs 
and frigidity by no means correſpondent to 
that warmth of hoſpitality which is ob- 
ſerved at other times to glow with ſo 
much feryour, 
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Vou obſerve, indeed, the white people 
riding from one plantation to another, and 
returning perhaps overcharged with liquor 
at night, when it is doubly incumbent 
upon them, at ſuch a ſeaſon of riot and 
inebriety, to keep themſelves ſober, and to 
preſerve a proper ENF upon the plan- 
tation. 
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The negroes at this ſeaſon of the year ; 
are in continual hurry and confuſion; nor | f | 
do they eyer ſeem to form any regular | 

Cc 2 plans 
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plans for the conduct or amuſement of 
thoſe days which they anticipate with fo 
much pleaſure, and which they generally 
conſume with as little thought. 


Their occupations and diverſions ſeem 
to ariſe from the impulſe of the moment; 
and many paſs their time in dull and ſe- 
dentary inaction, who, were previouſly de- 
termined to give themſelves up to ſong and 
dance. 


The firſt day of this recurring holiday 
they generally ſpend among the mountains, 
in collecting proviſions for their own uſe, 
or in raiſing money to expend again in 
dreſs and trifles at the neighbouring town: 
the more wealthy fell poultry, or kill a 
hog, (by which they make a conſiderable 
profit), or give an entertainment to their 
friends, or make a public aſſembly, at 
which every perſon pays a ſtipulated ſum 
at his admittance, 


The 
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The mulattoes likewiſe at this ſeaſon 
have their public balls, and vie with each 
other in the ſplendour of their appearance; 
and it will hardly be credited how very 
expenſive their dreſs and ornaments are, 
and what pains they take to disfigure them- 
ſelves with powder and with other unbe- 
coming imitations of the European dreſs, 
Their common apparel, at other times, and 
mode of attiring, are pictureſque and ele- 
gant; and-as the forms of the young women 
are turned with equal grace and ſymmetry, 
and as their motions in the dance are well 
calculated to ſhow off their make to the 
greateſt advantage, the moſt pleafing atti- 


tudes, as well as the moſt various inflections 


of body and of limbs, may be taken from 
them when thus engaged in their moſt fa- 


vourite amuſement. 


At Chriſtmas the negroes upon neigh- 


bouring eſtates are divided, like other com- 
munities, into different parties: ſome call 
themſelves the blue girls, and ſome the 
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red: and their clothes are generally cha- 
racteriſtic of their attachment. 


The plantation negroes always make a 
point to viſit their maſters at Chriſtmas, 
when they array themſelves in all their 
finery: they divide themſelves upon the 
different eſtates; and thoſe belonging to 
one property go down in proceſſion toge- 
ther; and thoſe of another, though belong- 
ing to the ſame maſter, detach themſelves 
in like manner, and proceed with muſic 
and ſinging to the place of their deſtina- 
nation; at which, when. arrived, and after 
having made their ſalutations, they begin 
the ſong and dance, for it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to do one without the other; and 
the very children, ſo ſoon as they are able to 
walk, at the firſt ſound of the cotter (which 
I ſhall. hereafter explain) put their little 
elbows in motion—their feet ſhortly fol- 
low, and in a little time the whole r 
ſeems to be in action. 


4 am } 


1 have often been ſurpriſed to obſerve 
how infinitely more the negro appears to 
be affected by muſic and by dancing, than 
the white children in Jamaica; and for this 
fact I know not how in any manner to 
account. The ſame cuſtoms are daily 
before the eyes of both; nay, the Creole 
infants are ſuffered to aſſociate too much 
with thoſe of the negroes: they converſe 
and play together, and are too apt, as they 
grow up, to copy their manners, and to 
imitate their vices: nor do I think that 
the parents in general are ſufficiently ſtu- 
dious to prevent their forming connexions 
with thoſe whoſe bad example may, and 
frequently has, conducted to ruin. 


When the negroes are aſſembled at 
Chriſtmas in all their finery, and ſelect 


a ſpreading tree, under the ſhadow of 


which they aſſemble, they certainly form 
many very pictureſque and pleaſing groups; 
and though a general reſemblance of co- 
lour and features may be thought at a 
little diſtance to prevail, - yet the moſt 
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common obſerver will, upon a near in- 
ſpection, perceive a very ſtriking diſcri- 
mination of both. | 


Some negroes will fing and dance, and 
ſome will be in a conſtant ſtate of intoxi- 
cation, during the whole period that their 
feſtival at Chriſtmas ſhall continue; and 
what is more extraordinary, ſeveral of them 
will go ten or twelve miles to what is 
called a play, will fit up and drink all 
night, and yet return in time to the plan- 
tation for their work the enſuing morning: 
many, indeed, are conſequently laid up in 
the hoſpitals; and too many, I fear, fall 
victims to continued watchfulneſs, fatigue, 
and ĩnebriety. 


— 


Having now made my general remarks 
upon the country, and my particular ob- 
ſervation upon the ſugar-cane, throughout 
every ſtage of its precarious culture ante- 
cedent to its perfection of growth ;—I 


muſt beg leave to be indulged in repre- 
ſenting 
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ſenting the ſituation of a planter whoſe 
hopes may have been blaſted by the in- 
fluence of the winds, or whoſe expecta- 
tions upheld by a happy eſcape from their ' 
too frequent deſtruction. 


Of the tremendous hurricane of 1780, I 
have already very particularly ſpoken ; but I 
cannot help relating in this place, the ge- 
neral dread, in the months of Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, and October, of this expected ca- 
lamity, when the temper of the air, the 
appearance of the ſky, and the inſtability 
of the weather, diſtract the obſerver with 
terror and ſuſpenſe, and make the imagi- 
nation look for a deluge in every cloud, 
and expect a tempeſt at the daily com- 
mencement of every breeze. 


It is not eaſy to deſcribe the gloom that 
is ſuddenly caſt over the mind imme- 
diately after the deſtruction that is occa- 
fioned by this terrible and overwhelming 
viſitation; when the feelings are moſt ſen- 
ſibly hurt, and the ſufferer made deſpe- 

rate 
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rate by the melancholy reflection of being 
poſſibly driven at once from comfort to 
diſtreſs, and from wealth to penury, if not 
to want. 


This dreadful ſcourge that rages with 
ſo much violence between the tropics, 
and for the frequency of which, parti- 
cularly of late, no philoſophical ſatis- 
faction hath been given, always deſcends 
at that period in which the plantations 
ſmile with promiſed abundance, when 
every production of the earth is freſh 
and vigorous, when the mind is buoyed 
up with expectation, and the heavy la- 
bours of the year are drawing to a con- 
clufion; when the apprehenſions of dan- 
ger ſeem to be paſt, and the fears of the 
planter are ſuperſeded by a confirmation 
of his hopes: when his mind is in this 
ſtate of hopeful ſafety, then comes the 
deſtructive blaſt to diſperſe his comforts, 
curtail his means, and fink him down to 
irremediable ruin, and unavailing deſpair. 


How 
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How terribly ſublime is the idea of the 
2 when he 


Rides on the whirlwind, and dire&s the ſtorm? 


When he ſweeps away with the wings 
of famine and diſeaſe, of defolation and 
of death, the labours, the expectations, 
and the hopes of man! when he overturns 
his own. works, disfigures nature, and 
ſeems to reduce to a ſecond chaos what 
he lately clothed with verdure, and gilded 
with the ſmiles of abundance and the 
proſpects of peace | 


When God deſcends in vengeance on mankiod, 
Unfloods the deluge, and unchains the wind; 
Bares his red arm, and dreadful in his ire, 
Heaves the ſtrong bolt, and throws the blaſting fire; 
O'er heaven's broad pavement bids the thunder roll, 
And ſhakes with heavy peals the trembling pole; 
Makes from their central baſe the hills to ſhake, 
The woods to tremble, and the rocks to quake; 
Or bids the ſurges of the ocean roar, 
Riſe into mountains, and'o*erwhelm the ſhore z 
What mortal ſhall abide theſe dread alarms 
Of dread Omnipotence, ſevere in arms, 
With ſtorms and famine in his awful train? 
Who ſhall abide, who ſhall his wrath reſtrain? 
1 The 
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The viſitations of Providence in plagues 
and tempeſts, are not ſeverely felt by one 
third of the inhabitants of the earth :—how 
much have e then of thanks and gratitude 
to that benevolent Power who has diverted 
from their knowledge and their thoughts, 
thoſe ſcourges of the comforts, and of the 
lives, of the human race; and with the 
ſafety and ſalubrity of milder climates, does 
not only confirm abundance, but eſtabliſh 


peace 


Such is Britannia's ſea-encircled Iſle, 
Where plenty blooms, and harmleſs pleaſures ſmile; 
Where all is quiet, happy, mild, ſerene.— 
A verdant carpet clothes each rural ſcene ; 
And temp'rate breezes, whereſoe'er they ſail, 
From dewy wings diſperſe the fragrant gale. 


There, ſafe from winds, the lowly hamlet ſtands, 
And plenteous harveſts bleſs the reaper's hands; 
While in their wattled folds the ſhepherds keep, 
Nor dread the ſweeping ſtorm, their fleecy ſheep: 
The patient herds, beneath the hawthorn bow'r, 
No deluge fear, but calmly wait the ſhow'r, 


No vertic ſun that happy region burns, 
No hurricane with Virgo there returns; 
But equal ſeaſons every year divide 
The peaſant's labour, and his wants provide. 

The 
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The many advantages which this much- 
favoured country enjoys over thoſe regions 
which are yearly threatened with, and which 
are ſoffrequently devaſted by, the unreſiſting 
hand of Almighty vengeance, ſhould; make _ 
its inhabitants particularly grateful for the 
bleſſings it enjoys, and for that benevolence 
which has eſtabliſhed ſafety in the place of 
danger, which makes the crops return 
with annual abundance, and' which gives 
proſperity to induſtry, and peace to wealth: 
but diſcontentment and complaint ſeem, 
alas! to be interwoven with the depravity 
of our nature; and they who have the 
moſt reaſon to bleſs the bounties of for- 
tune, are the firſt to abuſe its powers, and 
the laſt to make the hand of charity and 
beneficence accompany the extenſion of 


their means. 


The worldly man is always heard to 
murmur and repine at the diſpenſations of 
Providence, and will exhibit more ſpleen 
and miſery at a trifling diſappointment that 


has befallen himſelf, than he would feel 
compaſſion 
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compaſlion at the utter ruin and annihila- 
tion of another's hopes. 


+ Bo foon as a man begins to bend under 
the preſſure of misfortune, every error, be 
it even of ill- founded generoſity, or unſuſ- 
pecting confidence, is immediately magni- 
fied, by the illiberal and the  unfeeling, into 
crimes and delinquencies 'of the blackeſt 
die: no tenderneſs is felt for the weak - 
neſs of human nature, no compaſſion for 
loſſes, and no allowance made for thoſe 
miſeries which have happened, and which, 
as they could not have been in it was 
impoſſible to 1 


If a man of hes and wealth would 
only confider his ſituation and proſperity as 
advantages not immediately derived from 
merit, but as the mere dependencies of 
chance, would only confider that while 
be is the object of external envy, he may 
be at the ſame time the flave of internal 
remorſe; that his vanity may be humbled 
by inſult, and that his name may be 
; branded 
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branded with reproach ;—if he would only 
reflect, when proſperous, to what he may 
be reduced in the adverſity of fortune, and 
in that ſtate to what mortifications he may 
be ſubject, what ingratitude he may expe- 
rience, and with what rigour be dealt 
with; how much he may be deceived in 
the profeſſion of friends, in the attachment 
of dependence, and how taunted and re- 
viled at for the obligations he has con- 
ferred ;—if he would reflect upon, and trea- 
ſure up, all theſe poſſible changes and ca- 
prices of fortune, in his mind, he would 


learn to content himſelf with that medium 


which is too low for envy, but too exalted 


for contempt; he would learn to appreciate 
his own feelings, and to look for the ap- 
plauſe of his Beart, and not to the ſuper- 


fluity of his means, for his ſubſtantial 


comforts, and for the duration of his 


wordly blifs. 


To this active monitor, this conſolatory 
approver of a generous, as the rigid chaſti- 
ſer of a difhonourable and cruel, action, 

N the 
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the poor and the rich muſt ultimately look 
for applauſe or condemnation: and this is 
a treaſure of which thoſe who may have 
diſpoſſeſſed their fellow-creatures, not only 
of the goods, but of the neceſſaries of life, 
can never deprive them; for this is a trea- 
ſure which neither the moth nor the ruſt 


doth corrupt, nor thieves break through 
and ſteal. 


No man can be truly ſaid to enjoy hap- 
pineſs, who cannot compaſſionate the miſe- 
tries of others; nor can he be ſaid to merit 
comforts, who does not wiſh to do juſtice 
to the honeſt claims and pretenſions of 
thoſe who have ſuffered in fortune or in 
feeling from either the principles of good- 
nature, or the impulſe of ſervice. Aſſiſt- 
ance in life ſhould be relative and reci- 
procal, and ſhould depend upon circum- 
ſtances, and not be always meaſured by 
fictitious wants and merited diſtreſs; and 
upon theſe data the planter and the mer- 
chant have full ſcope to reflect, and may 
| „ draw their particular infe- 


rences; 3 
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rences: but I greatly fear that the eaſy 
acquirements of the latter will too often 
make him negle@ the dependent fituation 
of the firſt. | 


It often happens that commiſeration will 
go farther to relieve the ſufferings of the 
mind that is preſſed down by the viſitations 
of Providence, and hence an unmerited 
affliction, than pecuniary aid and the pro- 
miſe of addition, which may ſoften in- 
deed the rigour of natural wants, but 
which will at the ſame time oppreſs with 
a double load the ſenſibility of the deli- 
cate, and make perhaps more deſperate the 
deſponding, mind. | 


It is in the ſteady and aſſuaſive voice of 
patient and diſintereſted friendſhip, which 
blends the ſigh of pity with the examples of 
fortitude, and which teaches a man to feel 
his fituation, and which at the ſame time 
ſhews him the neceſſity of reſignation, and 
points out the folly, if not the impiety, of 
ins is in ſentiments and in impreſ- 
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ſions like theſe that we are to look for 
comfort under afflictions, and to flatter 
ourſelves that they are intended for our 
future good: but friendſhip, alas! that 
has its attachments in the confidential ex- 
changes of thought, and which inſtructs one 
ſoul to melt, as it were, into another, to 
partake its raptures, or divide its cares, is 
not to be ſought for in trouble, nor found 
in grief; and true, indeed, is that axiom 
which ſays, That a friend in nes is a 
friend indeed. | 


A man who is really and deeply actuated 
by this divine propenſity, will ſacrifice his 
own intereſt, his own comforts, his own 
time and purſuits in life, to acquit himſelf 
with delicacy of this attachment : but 
where are ſentiments ſo pure, ſo noble, 
and fo virtuous, to be found? Not in the 
proſperous range of unſeeling wealth and 
inſipid oſtentation, not in the throng of 
crouded cities, the buſtle of buſineſs, and 
the unmeaning confuſion of public life; 
but it is to be met with, if met at all, in 

the 
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the milder habits and quiet intercourſe. of 
humble ſociety: it is to be met with in 
private ſecluſion and confidential enjoy- 
ment: it may be experienced and found to 
glow in all its fervor in the houſes of ſhame 
and in the dungeons of deſpair,. where real 
affection will be proud to follow misfor- 
tune, and will apportion its own happineſs 
to the perſeverance of. humanity and the 
willing ſacrifice of perſonal eaſe, to the 
comfortable relief of a relative, or friend. 


Let not an innocent man, therefore, look 
to the melancholy and the ſuffering ob- 
jets around him, with humiliation and diſ- 
truſt; but let him conſider that his pre- 
ſent abaſement may lead to future triumph; 
and that the worldly and unfeeling wretch 
who has rewarded favours with ingratitude, 
and who is conſcious of injuſtice in perſe- 
cution, may be obliged, amidſt the horrors 
of a death-bed repentance, the revilings of 
the world, and the upbraidings of his con- 
ſcience, to acknowledge, in the laſt ſtruggles 
of humanity, and when the retroſpect of 
his life would only preſent him with a 
black 


— 
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chen, I ſay, bs forced to acknowledge 
the vengeance of Heaven has deen 
ardy, to ſtrike a deeper blow: he will then 
nnd how unavailing is that wealth, the 
unjuſt accumulation of which will add 
double pangs to his dying hout; and he 
will de tos late that as he can- 
net carry it with him to the grave; ft will 
remain upon earth a metorial of Woſk 
means by which it was infamouſly 
quired. | 7 
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